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Art. I—Proressor SANBORN’s Essay ON MILLENARI- 
ANISM. 


MILLENARIANISM: An Essay read to the Pastoral Conven- 
tion of New Hampshire, June, 1855. By Edward 
Sanborn, Professor in Dartmouth College. Reprinted, 
from the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1855. Andover: 
W. T. Draper, 1855. 


Tus Essay owes whatever consequence may for the 
moment attach to it, to its having been prepared by the 
appointment of the Pastoral Convention of New Hampshire, 
read before that body, and published at its request. It 
has no merits of learning, good sense, or candor, but is 
superficial, declamatory, and discourteous, and attempts to 
make Millenarianism, and those who entertain and teach its 
doctrines, the objects of distrust and scorn, by denunciation, 
caricature, and sinister insinuations; and bears the marks 
throughout of a mind discreditably unacquainted with the 
subject, rankling with bitter prejudices, and making its own 
crude notions and fallible reason its guide, rather than the 
word of God. We regret this. We are weary of contend- 
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ing with men like Brown, Gilbert, and Rankin, who, to say 
nothing of their want of fairness on points in respect to 
which they had ample means of information, entered on the 
discussion of the theme without understanding the principles 
by which its questions are to be determined. If Millenari- 
anism is to be assailed, we wish it might be, not by in- 
competent and prejudiced antagonists, who, in endeavoring 
to overturn its doctrines, would overthrow the word of 
God also, and drive the church into a mere fanatical ration- 
alism, nearly related in principle and spirit to the infidelity 
of the day; but by the ablest of those who dissent from it, 
the most learned, the most deeply imbued with the spirit of 
the gospel, and the most just and comprehensive in their 
views of the great aims of God’s administration over the 
world. The chief points of which we have to treat in 
responding to such declaimers as Professor Sanborn, would 
have no place in a controversy with parties of that cast. 
Instead of resorting to bluster, false assumption, and gross 
misrepresentation, and wasting their labors on points of se- 
condary importance, they would address themselves in ear- 
nestness and impartiality to the great principles on which the 
questions between us turn, would try them by the word of 
God, and would yield, as well as receive, assistance in our 
endeavors to unfold the purposes he has revealed. Men of 
that class, however, it is observable, do not take a part in 
this controversy. They who have looked far enough into 
the subject to discern what the doctrines of Millenarianism 
are, and what the grounds are on which they rest, see very 
clearly that it is not to be put down by sneers, abuse, or 
dogmatism, and that it is to discredit themselves as well as 
desecrate the subject, to resort to such weapons to overthrow 
it. Their own theory, they see also, is perplexed with 
formidable difficulties. Instead of being sustained on the 
grounds on which it has been generally held, they find that 
if it is to be vindicated, either a new set of principles must 
be invented for the purpose, or else the theory of spiritualiza- 
tion on which it now rests, must be subjected to a new 
analysis, and laws evolved from it, that have hitherto 
remained unknown, by which Antimillenarianism can be 
deduced from the sacred word. They are disposed, there- 
fore, to regard the subject as demanding fuller investigation, 
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to wait for further light, and to welcome a calm and 
thorough discussion of its principles and doctrines from 
writers on each side, rather than attempt to determine them 
by crude speculations, or noisy assumption and dogmatism. 
As, then, the able and judicious of the Antimillenarians 
stand aloof from the controversy, and leave it to such 
writers as Professor Sanborn, who embark in it only because 
of their ignorance and rashness, we must submit, we sup- 
pose, to the unpleasantness of answering his random ha- 
rangne, and exposing his blunders and folly. 

He begins his discussion by denouncing the study and 
explication of the prophetic Scriptures as not only utterly 
useless, but as more mischievous than any other work on 
which men have ever wasted their powers. He says: 


“The literature which bewilders and misleads the humble inquirer 
after Divine truth, is infinitely more pernicious than that which 
caters to the passions of the carnal heart. There is hope that the 
‘very chief of sinners’ may be converted and saved; but the state of 
those fanatics, ‘ whose little reading and less meditating hold ever 
with hardest obstinacy that which they took up with easiest credu- 
lity, is truly desperate. Of all the books that have 


‘Escaped decay’s effacing fingers,’ 


none are more worthless than commentaries on prophetic symbols. 
It is our honest conviction that, if every theory and speculation 
advanced by scheming theologians respecting the future history of 
the world, and based, as they pretend, upon the dark imagery of 
the Apocalypse and the book of Daniel, were obliterated from the 
minds of men, sound doctrine and true religion would be pro- 
moted.”—Pp. 3, 4. 


He offers as the reason of this “ honest conviction,” the 
deeper belief that not only the symbolic prophecies, but the 
doctrinal portions of the word of God, are wholly unin- 
telligible, and lie out of the proper sphere of human investi- 
gation. 


“ How does it happen that the labors of learned men so often prove 
utterly worthless, and rather encumber than aid the honest inquirer 
after truth? It is simply because they mistake the proper objects of 
human inquiry, and exceed the limits which God has set to the under- 
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standing of man. They investigate subjects that cannot be known, 
and attempt to solve questions that cannot be answered.”—P. 3. 
































And he gives as examples of the inexplicable subjects on 
which they thus waste their powers, philosophy, theology, 
and the interpretation of the symbolic Scriptures. Thus he 
says: 


“Tt is probable that one-half at least of the works of philosophers 
and theologians might be annihilated in a moment, without abridging 
the means of human improvement, or injuring the cause of true 
science. ‘Our public libraries are cemeteries of departed reputation ; 
and the dust accumulating upon their untouched volumes speaks as 
forcibly as the grass that waves over the ruins of Babylon.’ Fortunate 
would it be for mankind if the Babylon of controversial theology were 
sleeping side by side with its great prototype ; but modern enthusiasts 
build again the tombs of the old prophets, and those potent heresi- 
archs, who ruled among the nations in former ages.”—P. 3. 


Then follows his denunciation, before quoted, of the works 
that have been written on those portions of the prophecies 
which are conveyed through symbols. The reason he gives for 
this sweepiyg anathema, not only against all works on those 
parts of the Scriptures, but against all theology also, whether 
doctrinal or controversial, and all philosophy, intellectual 
and natural,—for he makes ‘no discrimination between 
them,—thus is, that in his judgment, they are not “ proper 
objects of human inquiry,” that they “exceed the limits 
which God has set to the understanding of man,” and that 
in teaching them, men undertake to “investigate subjects 
that cannot be known, and attempt to solve questions that 
cannot be answered.” ‘The point from which Professor 
Sanborn commences his assault on Millenarianism thus is, 
the open and loud-voiced assertion, that not only the book 
of nature—the sphere of philosophy—but the whole of the 
symbolic and doctrinal Scriptures, are entirely unintelligible, 
and improper subjects for human investigation. The writers 
who have attempted to treat them, have failed, he represents, 
and given birth to books that have been infinitely mis- 
chievous, necessarily from the incomprehensibility of the 
subjects; not from any fault in their method of investigation 
which they might have avoided, nor from a neglect or mis- 
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use of any means of knowledge that lay within their reach. 
His denunciation of the prophetic Scriptures is not con- 
fined, it should be observed, to those which are symbolic, 
but extends, though less openly, to all the others; first, be- 
cause those portions of the prophetic Scriptures in which the 
revelation is made through language instead of symbols, 
are also doctrinal: for in them’ the great truths are taught 
of our future existence, of Christ’s second coming, of the 
resurrection, of the judgment of the living and dead, of 
the eternal happiness of the holy, and the endless punish- 
ment of the wicked, of Christ’s everlasting priesthood and 
reign, of the renovation of the earth, the continued existence 
of the race here, and their perfect redemption; and next, 
because most of the great purposes of God revealed in the 
symbolic Scriptures, that are yet to be accomplished, are 
also foretold in the mere language prophecies,—such as 
the coming of Christ at the time when the Jewish tribu- 
lation terminates, the great trials to which the true worship- 
pers are then to be subjected, the gathering of the anti- 
christian hosts to fight against him, his visible descent to 
destroy them, the resurrection of the holy dead at that 
period, the conversion of the nations immediately after, the 
reign of Christ on the earth, and the reign of the risen 
saints with him. As the subjects of these two modes of 
prophecy are thus in a ‘great measure identically the same, 
if the topics of which they treat, as Professor Sanborn 
maintains, render those that are conveyed through symbols 
unintelligible, they must, for the same reason, make those 
that are conveyed through mere language equally so. He 
thus, in fact, represents the whole body of the didactic 
and prophetic Scriptures as improper “ objects of human 
inquiry ;” as lying out of “ the limits which God has set to 
the understanding of man ;” and as presenting “ subjects that 
cannot be known,” and “ questions that cannot be answered.” 
And this asserted unintelligibility of the Scriptures (a stride in 
rejecting them, which the openly infidel in the church have 
not had the boldness to take ; for even the commentators and 
theologians in Germany and this country, who deny their 
inspiration and authority, have not had the folly and 
audacity to declare them unintelligible); this dismissal of 
their themes as lying out of the scope of our faculties, is 
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the basis of his attack on Millenarianism. A very extra- 
ordinary, and a very embarrassing commencement, we think. 
In the first place, it is a direct attack on the Bible and its 
author, rather than on Millenarianism and its advocates. 
It is an impeachment of God’s wisdom. For how can he 
be justified, if the revelation he has made, both in its 
doctrines and in its predictions, is, as Professor Sanborn so 
boldly declares, wholly inexplicable; if its very themes are 
of a nature that preclude the possibility of our understand- 
ing them? It is a denial, also, of the authority of the 
Scriptures; for how can their teachings possess any au- 
thority ; how can we be under obligation to receive and 
obey them, if they lic wholly beyond the scope of our 
faculties;—if an attempt to master them will necessarily 
plunge us into errors “infinitely more pernicious” than the 
profligate principles which they promulgate, who “cater to 
the passions of the carnal heart?” Next, it is assweeping 
a denunciation of all theology, and especially “controversial 
theology,” as it is of ‘commentaries on prophetic symbols ;” 
and that includes not only nearly all the great works that were 
written by the Reformers, but by far the most important of all 
that have followed. There is not asingle leading work of any 
of the most conspicuous theological writers of this country, 
for example, such as Edwards, Bellamy, Witherspoon, West, 
Strong, Griffin, Miller, Woods, that is not controversial. 
The volumes of Emmons and Dwight are largely of that 
cast also. Thirdly, it is as unsparing a condemnation 
of Antimillenarian writers on the prophecies, as it is of 
Millenarians; for they have written as frequently and as 
largely on “prophetic symbols,” and are included as truly 
as Millenarians, among those whom Professor Sanborn deno- 
minates “scheming theologians,” who have “ advanced” 
“theory and speculation” “respecting the future history of 
the world, based, as they pretend, upon the dark imagery 
of the Apocalypse and the book of Daniel.” Has not Mr. 
Barnes, for example, written commentaries on both of those 
symbolic prophecies? Did not Professor Stuart? Has not 
Hengstenberg? Did not the late Mr. Faber? Did not 
Scott and Henry? Have not a crowd of others, also, who 
were not Millenarians, written on one or other, or both of 
them? His own party are as much the objects of his 
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denunciation, therefore, as Millenarians are. And, finally, 
his embarrassment is raised to a climax by the considera- 


tion, that if his assertion of the unintelligibility of the- 


Scriptures is authorized, it is impossible for him to demon- 
strate that Milienarianism is not, in fact, taught in the 
prophetic Scriptures. His assertion of their inexplicable- 
ness must, at least, be taken to be true in respect to himself. 
By his own avowal, then, they lie wholly out of the sphere 
of his faculties, and are not proper subjects for his investi- 
gation. Heis disqualified, therefore, to speak of the reve- 
lations which are embodied in them. We is in no condition 
to testify to anything beyond the fact of which he professes 
to have an absolute knowledge; that he has not the requisite 
faculties to grasp them; that they are impenetrable to his 
eyes; that they lie out of “ the limits which God has set to 
his understanding.” How, then, is he to prove that they 
do not present precisely those views of God’s future govern- 
ment of the world, which Millenarians find in them? How 
is it that he has undertaken to decide what is, or is not, re- 
vealed in them? Wasever a rash and pretentious declaimer 
in a more awkward predicament ¢ 

Of the embarrassment in which he had involved himself 
by these extraordinary assertions, a faint glimmer seems to 
have crossed him ; for he proceeds to ask— 


“ Do we by this declaration” respecting the worthlessness of com- 
mentaries on Daniel and the Revelation, “disparage the study of 
prophecy? By no means. The predictions of the Bible already ful- 
filled, present a field of research broad enough and ample enough to 
employ the best thoughts both of men and angels, who ‘desire to 
look into these things.’ ”—P. 4. 


But if the prophecies are utterly uninterpretable, as he 
represents,—if, from their very nature, they transcend our 
understanding,—if, the subjects of which they treat can 
never be brought within the grasp of our faculties, how is it 


to be known that any of them have been fulfilled? If there — 


are no possible means of knowing what it is that they fore- 
show, how is it to be discovered that certain events that 
have occurred are those which they foretell? Besides, 
whence is it that Professor Sanborn has learned that no 
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prophecies have any claim on our consideration and study, 
except those that have already been fulfilled? Does he 
find any authority for that opinion in the Scriptures, the 
didactic and prophetic parts of which he nevertheless pro- 
nounces to be wholly unintelligible? Have the great pre- 
dictions that Christ is to come in the clouds of heaven, that 
he is then to raise the holy dead, that he is to judge the liy- 
ing, that he is to destroy his incorrigible enemies, and that 
he is to reign for ever and ever, no title now to our study 
and faith? Are they never to be proper subjects of our 
thoughts till they shall have been accomplished? He goes 
on :— 


“ Besides the pure word of prophecy has other and higher uses 
and aims, than merely to foretell future events. It has warnings for 
the thoughtless ; reproofs for the erring ; threatenings for the incorri- 
gible; instruction for the ignorant; and consolation for the faithful.” 
—P. 4. 


But how is it, if the prophetic Scriptures are so hopelessly 
unintelligible as he represents, that he has ascertained that 
they have these other uses, and contain such various warn- 
ings, threatenings, and counsels? How is it, that after hav- 
ing proclaimed in so open and forward a manner his utter 
incompetence to master or catch even a glimpse of the sub- 
ject, he in the next breath ventures to speak as though he 
was perfectly intimate with all its intricacies, and instead of 
a mere vacuum, has found the prophecies an exhaustless 
treasury of instruction, and is able to designate all the various 
kinds of information which they present? At his next step, 
however, he directly contradicts his imputation of unintel- 
ligibleness to the prophecies, and denunciation of those who 
study them. 


“Certain great truths are so plainly revealed in prophecy, ‘ that he 
may run that readeth. Among these we may class the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity, and the second advent of its founder. But 
by what instrumentality will the Church achieve its conquests? And 
for what purpose will our Lord come a second time? The answer to 
these questions concerns our present duty, and every Christian should 
be fully persuaded in his own mind respecting them.”—P. 4. 
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Was ever a more complete somerset turned by a mounte- 
bank than he has thus made? Did ever a random declaimer 
involve himself in more palpable and absurd contradictions ? 
If the great predictions respecting Christ’s second coming 
and the redemption of the world, are so plain as to be intel- 
ligible to the most cursory reader; and if the question 
respecting the object for which he is to come, or, which is 
the same, the nature of the administration he is thereafter to 
exercise, and the means by which the nations are to be con- 
verted, concern our present duty, and should be carefully 
investigated by every believer, how is it that the prophecies 
can, at the same time, be, as he avers, wholly unintelligible ? 
How is it that these questions are not proper objects of hu- 
man inquiry, but lie out of the limits which God has set to 
the human understanding? How is it that those who have 
attempted that investigation of them which he now declares 
to be obligatory on all, merit for it the unmeasured denun- 
ciation and scorn which he lavishes on them? In this 
wretched tirade, however, against the word of God, and 
those who have devoted themselves to the study and exposi- 
tion of its teachings, and these pitiable inconsistencies with 
himself, the reader has a true exhibition of Professor San- 
born’s intellect and heart; his principles and his taste; for 
they are the features that present themselves throughout his 
Essay. It were vain to look to him for truth and sobriety 
of statement, for consistency, for candor, for calm argument, 
or for good manners. He appears to have imagined that he 
should captivate his hearers by dashing and reckless asser- 
tions, startling extravagances, pertness, slang, and wholesale 
abuse ; and his Essay, accordingly, is little else than an out- 
burst of incoherent, self-confuting, and ill-tempered decla- 
mation ; inconsistent alike with the spirit of the Christian, 
the culture of the scholar, and the manners of a gentle- 
man. 

After this exordium, he proceeds to state what he regards 
as the great doctrines of Antimillenarianism. 


“The Church of Christ, with great unanimity, tn all ages, has 
taught that the world is to be converted by ‘ the foolishness of preach- 
ing, accompanied by the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.”— 
P. 4, 
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So far, however, is this from having been the fact, that 
except while Millenarianism prevailed during the first, 
second, and third centuries, it was never the belief of the 
evangelical church generally, until within the last hundred 
and fifty or sixty years, that the world is to be converted at 
all. Instead, the doctrine that was generally adopted on 

‘ the rejection of Millenarianism, and that prevailed thereafter 
to near the time of the Reformation, was, that after the over- 
throw of the Roman empire, Antichrist would arise, and 
continue his career until the coming of Christ ; and Luther, 
Melancthon, and the other Reformers, who were not Mille- 
narians, also maintained that the church is to remain in a 
state of extreme depression and trial, and that Antichrist 
is to continue his reign until the Redeemer comes and de- 
stroys him. The doctrine that the apostate church is to be 
swept from the earth, and the world to be converted by 
preaching, anterior to Christ’s coming, was never taught in 
the church generally, nor in any portion of it, anterior to 
the seventeenth century, when it was advanced by Dr. Whitby. 
































He presents, as a third doctrine of Antimillenarianism, 
that— 


“With the second advent of Christ, the end of all sublunary 
things, and the final judgment of all men, have been uniformly asso- 
ciated.”—P. 4. 


This, however, if not equally mistaken with the first, is 
very far from the truth. It was not held by the church of 
the first ages; and until within the last hundred and fifty 
or sixty years, was not believed by any, except those who 
supposed that no conversion of the world was ever to take 
place. 

The want of acquaintance with the subject which Profes- 
sor Sanborn displays in these statements, presents a very 
unfortunate contrast to the supercilious and dogmatical air 
with which he utters himself. The doctrine of “ the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity,” and that the world is to be converted 
by “the foolishness of preaching, accompanied by the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven,” is no peculiarity of Anti- 
millenarianism. It is held universally by Millenarians, and 
has been in every age, and in a far higher sense than by the 
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party to which Professor S. belongs; as Millenarians hold 
that the nations universally are to be converted during the 
thousand years; while Antimillenarians generally look for 
nothing beyond the proclamation of Christianity to all the 
branches of the human family, and its reception by great 
numbers. There are thousands of Antimillenarians whose 
views of the conversion of the world would be fully 
answered, were all nations to become Christianized in as 
large a measure as New England was a century ago—or in- 
deed is now—notwithstanding the fulse doctrines and infidel 
sentiments that so largely prevail there. What admirable 
qualifications this airy orator displays for the task he has 
undertaken ! 

Having presented these doctrines as the great Antimillena- 
rian truths held by the church of all ages, he now proceeds 
to state the views which he asserts “ Millenarians maintain,” 
‘in opposition” to them. 


“1. That to spiritualize the symbolic prophecies is altogether 
wrong. 

“2. That the slaughter of the apocalyptic witnesses (Rev. xi.) 
foreshows a real, literal slaughter of the faithful followers of Christ 
represented—a slaughter which is yet future. 

“3. That the antichristian powers are to be destroyed, not con- 
verted. - 

“4, There will be, anterior to the Millennium, a real, literal resur- 
rection of departed saints. 

“5, The second coming of Christ will be before the Millennium. 

“6, There will be men living in the natural body on the earth after 
Christ’s second coming. 

“7, The Millennium is to continue three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand years. 

“8. A series of the most stupendous events is not very far distant. 

“Such is the outline of the new dispensation.”—Pp. 4, 5. 


These propositions are taken from Mr. Winthrop’s Pre- 
mium Essay on Prophetic Symbols, pp. 112, 170. As 
they are presented by Professor Sanborn as the converse 
of the doctrines he maintains, he must be regarded as hold- 
ing their opposites. We regret, that instead of filling his 
pages with crude and irrelevant declamation, he did not 
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employ himself in proving those points of his system. 
It would, for example, have been particularly satisfactory, 
and thrown new and important light on the subject, had he 
demonstrated, or pointed out the process by which he would 
demonstrate the proposition, “That to spiritualize the 
symbolic prophecies is altogether right,” and indicated 
the true method of interpreting them. To spiritualize the 
symbolic prophecies, is to interpret them on a different prin- 
ciple from that on which many of them are interpreted in the 
prophecies themselves, and adversely to the analogies on 
which they are used; and ascribe to them, not their natural 
and proper, but a fancied and arbitrary meaning. The 
candlesticks, for example, in the first vision of the Apocalypse, 
are interpreted by Christ himself as symbols of churches; 
and that is their literal or natural and proper meaning, by 
the law of analogy on which they are employed ; as there is 
a correspondence between the office which a candlestick fills 
in sustaining a candle in a suitable position to diffuse its 
light through an apartment, and that which a church or 
organized body of worshippers fills, in sustaining a minister 
in his station, that he may diffuse the light of the gospel 
around him. The candlestick occupies such a station in 
respect to the candle, as the body of believers that form a 
church occupies in respect to the teacher of the gospel 
whom they sustain; and answers such an end in supporting 
the candle, as the church answers in sustaining its pastor. 
The symbolization of churches therefore by candlesticks, is 
the natural and the literal function of those symbols. It is 
their legitimate, and their only function, according to the prin- 
ciples on which they are employed. They cannot fill any 
other office by the laws of analogy. But to spiritualize that 
symbol, is to deny it this office, and ascribe to it a wholly 
different meaning, that is inconsistent with analogy, and the 
mere work of a lawless fancy ; such as that it represents the 
principles of a church, instead of a church itself, or its faith, 
doctrine, or worship, in piace of the organized body of pro- 
fessed believers who support the minister of the word in his 
office as teacher—in a manner analogous to that in which a 
candlestick supports a candle in a proper position for its dif- 
fusing its light through aroom. To spiritualize this symbol, 
is nothing else, therefore, than formally to reject its true 
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meaning, according to the interpretation the Saviour himself 
has given of it, and substitute a false one in its place. 

In like manner, the fourth beast of the vision, Daniel vii. 
7, is interpreted by the Spirit of inspiration as the symbol of 
the dynasty or body of supreme rulers of the fourth empire; 
and that is its literal or natural meaning according to the 
laws of analogy—as there is a resemblance between such 2 
monster brute seizing and devouring inferior animals, and 2 
body of rulers, like those of the Roman empire, assailing, 
slaughtering, and conquering tribes and nations of men. 
They correspond to each other throughout. As the beast 
was a living agent—so were the conquerors whom it repre- 
sents. As the beast killed and fed on inferior animals, so those 
slaughtering ruiers sustained themselves on the human 
beings that were inferior in power to them. As the symbol 
was cruel and bloody to its fellow brutes—so were those 
conquering rulers towards the tribes and nations that fell 
under their sway. The symbolization of those rulers is 
accordingly the natural and only function which the beast 
fills. It has no other representative office. To spiritualize 
it, therefore, is to deny that that is its meaning, and exhibit 
it as symbolizing something else than living men who occupy 
a place and act a part toward fellow men, like that of the 
beast towards the inferior animals which it killed and 
devoured; such as that it denotes principles in place of 
agents, or cruelly instead of despots who exercise cruelty. 
To spiritualize the symbolic prophecies, is thus nothing else 
than openly and deliberately to reject their true, and assign 
to them a false and preposterous meaning; and would, if 
extended to them all, not only set aside all the interpreta- 
tions which God himself has given of the symbols, but 
pervert and misconstrue all the others. A splendid result 
this of Professor Sanborn’s Antimillenarianism! How, now, 
is it that with this brilliant prospect before him, he did not 
verify his doctrine that “to spiritualize the symbolic pro- 
phecies, is altogether” right? Had he wrought that demon- 
stration, he would have done more than he could by any 
other means to establish the position with which he com- 
mences his Essay, that the themes of the symbolic prophecies 
lie out of the sphere of the human understanding; that to 
assume to treat of them, is to undertake “to investigate sub- 
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jects that cannot be known, and attempt to solve questions 
that cannot be answered ;” as the principles on which the 
spiritualists proceed in their interpretations, render it impos- 
sible that the true meaning of any symbol should ever be 
certainly known. For they deny that a general correspon- 
dence must subsist between the symbol and that which it 
represents—such as that agents must represent agents, acts 
must denote acts, qualities qualities, and effects effects; and 
maintain that a mere resemblance in a single particular, is a 
sufficient ground for symbolization; and that a ferocious 
brute, therefore, may represent not only a ferocious agent, as 
another brute or a human being, or a combination of them, 
but ferocious acts irrespective of an agent who exerts them, 
ferocious thoughts and affections, and ferocity itself as a 
quality. But if mere ferocity itself, as a quality ofan agent, ora 
characteristic of acts,irrespective of the agent who exerts them, 
is all that the symbol represents; then, as that quality ap- 
pears in ten thousand million different agents, brute and hu- 
man, it can never be determined who the particular agents are 
by whom the ferocity was to be exercised, which the symbol 
was employed to foreshow. If the only thing symbolized is 
ferocity—how can it be shown that it is the ferocity of one 
age any more than another, or of one individual, or body of 
individuals, any more than another ? 

Why, now, is it that Professor Sanborn neglected this 
effective means, if it be legitimate, of verifying his doctrine 
that the prophecies are unintelligible, and confuting Mil- 
renarianism? If he had demonstrated that the symbolic 
prophecies are to be spiritualized in order to reach their true 
meaning, he would have overturned the main fabric of Millena- 
rianism ata blow. Why is it that hedid not avail himself of 
it? It cannot have been a want of self-confidence. It can- 
not have been the lack of an eager desire to confound and 
disgrace those whom he assails. Can it have been that he 
does not know what spiritualization of symbolic prophecies 
is ;—that with all his affectation of knowledge, he is com- 
pletely unaware alike of the import of the doctrine which 
he rejects, and that which he maintains? 

We regret, also, that he did not give us the grounds of his 
belief of the converse of the second proposition respecting 
the witnesses, and show that their slaughter does not fore- 
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show a real literal slaughter of the faithful followers of 
Christ, but a spiritual one ; and that that slaughter, instead of 
being future, has already taken place. If the death of those 
whom the witnesses represent is not a literal corporeal death 
— if the symbol is, as Mr. Sanborn holds, to be spiritualized, 
then the death that is foreshown must be a spiritual death. 
But a spiritual death is a total alienation from God; a 
passage from love to enmity, from obedience to rebellion, 
from favor to condemnation. To prove, therefore, that the 
death which is foreshown is a spiritual death, would be to 
prove that the faithful followers of Christ, whom the 
witnesses symbolize, are to apostatize wholly from God, and 
become unrenewed instead of regenerate, enemies instead of 
friends, and subjects of condemnation in place of pardon and 
acceptance. For those who are to undergo the death that is 
foreshown, are undoubtedly to be the true disciples of 
Christ. They are to be in their sphere what the witnesses 
who symbolize them were in theirs. They are to be put to 
death because of their testimony for the word of God, and 
for their prophesying against the powers denoted by the 
wild beast: and as the witnesses were shown to be the true 
servants of God, by his raising them from the dead and 
calling them to heaven, so he is to show that those whom 
they represent are his true servants, by raising them from 
the death to which they are to be subjected, and calling 
them to heaven. And they are tocomprise all, undoubtedly, 
who at their period fill the office of witnesses for Jesus. 
There are not merely two witnesses to be put to death by 
the persecutors symbolized by the beast, but all, however 
great the number may be, who utter the testimony for God, 
which is to provoke the civil powers to persecute and 
martyr them. To suppose that the prophecy is to be 
spiritualized, is, therefore, to suppose that all the faithful 
witnesses for God at the period when the predicted death is 
to be inflicted, are to apostatize wholly from him, lose every 
trace of piety, and become as unbelieving, alien, and hostile, 
as they were before their regeneration. But how is that to 
be reconciled with the doctrine of the Scriptures, that those 
who are renewed by the Spirit never apostatize in that 
manner, nor are ever abandoned by the Spirit, but are kept 
by his power through faith unto salvation? How is it to be 
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reconciled with Christ’s representation, that those who once 
come to him, he will in no wise cast out; and that those 
who are once given to him, he will never suffer to be 
plucked out of his hands? How is the supposition that all 
the faithful witnesses for Christ are, immediately before the 
seventh trumpet, to apostatize and become unconverted, to 
be reconciled with Professor Sanborn’s doctrine, that the 
gospel is to continue to spread, and the church advance in 
fidelity and zeal, until the nations are converted, and the 
earth is freed from apostates and persecutors? Or how is 
the revelation that the powers denoted by the wild beast and 
Babylon are to be for ever swept from the earth soon after 
the death of those symbolized by the witnesses, to be 
conciliated with Professor S.’s belief, that the slaughter that 
is foreshown by the martyrdom of the two witnesses, instead 
of being future, isalready past? Can the Professor designate 
a period when all the faithful followers of Christ apostatized 
and became unconverted? Can he verify his construction 
by pointing to a time when there were no such civil rulers 
of the ten kingdoms of Western Europe as are symbolized 
by the wild beast, and when there was no such apostate and 
persecuting Catholic church as that which is symbolized by 
Babylon? These are questions of the utmost importance 
in this controversy. Professor Sanborn cannot verify his 
doctrine, unless he can prove that such a death of God’s 
faithful people as the spiritualizing theory contemplates, is 
consistent with the pledges he has given, that he will never 
suffer them to sink back into unregeneracy, but will cause 
all things to work together for their good; and show, also, 
that they have in some past period actually relapsed into 
total alienation and enmity. How is it, then, that he wholly 
shunned these essential topics? Would it not have been bet- 
ter to have given them a share of his attention, rather than 
to have employed himself in uttering the mere rodomontade 
with which so large a part of his harangue is occupied ? 

We feel equal regret that he did not discuss the third 
proposition, and show the grounds on which he holds “ that 
the antichristian powers,” instead of being “ destroyed,” 
are to be “converted.” The demonstration of that point is 
essential to the verification of his system, and furnishes a fine 
opportunity for a test of his principles and the display of his 
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genius. The antichristian powers are the civil powers 
represented by the fourth beast of Daniel, and the beast of 
seven heads and ten horns of John, and the ecclesiastical 
powers symbolized by the woman, and the city Babylon of 
the Apocalypse. Now the symbols of these powers were 
indisputably put to death in the visions. The fourth beast 
of Daniel was slain in the presence of the Ancient of days, 
before whose tribunal it was arraigned, and its body was 
given to the flames; and the wild beast of the Apocalypse 
was taken at the battle of Armageddon, and cast alive into 
the lake of fire and brimstone. The woman Babylon also 
was sentenced to be made desolate and naked by the kings— 
stript of her flesh and burned with fire; and Babylon the 
city was also thrown down and utterly burned with fire. 
If the bodily destruction, then, of those symbols is to be 
spiritualized, it foreshows that the antichristian powers 
whom they represent, are to be subjected to a spiritual 
death. The questions, then, which Professor Sanborn should 
have cleared up in order to sustain his theory, are: First, 
How the antichristian powers who are already spiritually 
dead, can be subjected to another spiritual death? ‘To be 
subjected to a spiritual death is to be deprived of a spiritual 
life. How, then, can those powers be divested of a spiritual 
life, when they have none? How can that be taken from 
them which they have not got? Next, which is a still 
greater puzzle; If the doom which it is foreshown they are 
to meet, is a spiritual death, how can that death be their 
conversion? How can a spiritual death be a spiritual life ? 
This is a knot which it requires all the genius of which 
Professor Sanborn is master to untie. How is it that with 
his exquisite mastery of the subject, and with the singular 
gift—denied to other men—of making even his ignorance 
inspire him with as unhesitating self-confidence, and as dar- 
ing courage as knowledge itself could—that he withheld 
himself from the consideration of these points; that he did 
not even cast a passing glance at them ? 

He ought, moreover, to have shown how it happens that 
he regards the doctrine that the antichristian powers are to 
be converted, as still a doctrine of Antimillenarianism. It 
was indeed the current doctrine of Antimillenarians during 
the last century and the early part of this, but a great change 
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has taken place within the last few years. The predictions 
of the destruction of the antichristian powers before the 
commencement of the Millennium, are so numerous and spe- 
cific, they have been set forth so clearly by Millenarian ex- 
positors, and the events of the last few years especially have 
indicated so strongly that the Romish church and its civil 
supporters are declining, and likely soon to be overthrown, 
that the conviction has become general among Antimillena- 
rians, as well as others, that they are destined to be 
swept away by the judgments of God, instead of being con- 
verted. That issue is anticipated by politicians as well as theo- 
logians, and in*every part of western Europe, as well as this 
country. It is indicated in a large share of the letters from 
Europe published in the secular and religious papers of late ; 
and the prophecies in Daniel vii., and Revelation xviii. and 
xix., are now interpreted by many Antimillenarians, with 
as full a conviction as by Millenarians, as symbolizing 
the literal destruction of the antichristian powers, in order 
to the redemption of the church from their domination, and 
the conversion of the world. That is the construction Mr. 
Faber placed on them. ‘That is the view entertained by Mr. 
Barnes. How is it that this fact, conspicuous to all eyes, and 
a theme of conversation in every circle, has escaped Profes- 
sor Sanborn’s notice? Can it be that he is as ignorant of 
the views that now prevail in his own party, as he is of the 
doctrines that are held by those whom he assails, and of the 
teachings of the Bible? 

We could wish also that he had given us his proofs of the 
other propositions which he maintains, and especially, “ that 
there will not be men living in the natural body on the 
earth after Christ’s second coming ;” and that there is not “a 
series of the most stupendous events not far distant:” as, to 
say nothing of other difficulties, it is not easy to see how he 
can prove them, if, as he affirms, in the exordium of his 
Essay, “ they are not proper objects of human inquiry, and 
exceed the limits which God has set to the understanding of 
man.” If they are “subjects that cannot be known,” “and 
questions that cannot be answered,” how can he demonstrate 
that the views he entertains of them are correct? But he 
thought proper to shun these perplexing disquisitions. 
After presenting these propositions from Mr. Winthrop’s 
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Essay, as forming what he calls “ the outline of the new dis- 
pensation,” he indulges in the following tirade against recent 
“writers on the unfulfilled prophecies :”— 


“ Respecting the internal organization and social economy of this 
earthly Kingdom, theorists vary indefinitely in their speculations. 
Scores of commentaries on the unfulfilled prophecies have appeared 
within the last few years, from the elaborate treatise, in two bulky 
octavos, which grievously tax the time and patience of those who 
read, to the flying scroll written in rude hieroglyphics, and distribut- 
ed as a circular by mail. The mental state of the writers is equally 
diversified, showing itself now in dispassionate sobriety and quiet 
mysticism, which often appeal to the best feelings of the Christian ; 
now in the soaring rhetoric and terrific imagery of the heated parti- 
san, causing the ignorant to tremble for the things that are about to 
come upon them; and now in the enigmas of the confirmed lunatic, 
who speaks in metaphors and writes in symbols. A collection of the 
fancy sketches of these dreamers and seers, would form a body of 
romantic fiction, which in extravagance and absurdity has no parallel 
in the annals of literature.”—P. 5. 


The representation here clearly is, that the parties whom 
he thus describes are Millenarians, and the identical parties 
who hold the doctrines which he had just presented as the 
great doctrines held by Millenarians in opposition to the 
system which he entertains. The passage will bear no other 
construction. Ifthe books which he so passionately denoun- 
ces are not the works of Millenarians, why did he refer to 
them? What has Millenarianism to do with the ignorance, 
errors, and fanaticism of persons who are not Millenarians? 
Why, if Antimillenarians were the objects of his denuncia- 
tion, did he not distinctly say so? Why did he introduce 
and frame the passage in such a manner that no hearer or 
reader could possibly place on it such a construction? He 
wrote and uttered the description, undoubtedly, as a descrip- 
tion of Millenarian writers. It reflects, therefore, a far more 
serious discredit on him than any mere blunder could of in- 
terpretation or logic—as a grosser calumny was never utter- 
ed. The only parties who have written on the prophecies 
within a few years to whom his description in any obvious 
measure applies, are the late Mr. W. Miller and his follow- 
ers. But they are not Millenarians. They do not hold 
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several of the doctrines which he had just quoted as the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Millenarianism—such as that there is 
yet to be a real martyrdom of the persons symbolized by 
the Apocalyptic witnesses ; and “that men will be living 
in the natural body on the earth after Christ’s second com- 
ing ;” nor that all nations will be converted under Christ’s 
reign; that the Jews are to be restored, and several other 
important points that belong to Millenarianism. Is not 
Professor Sanborn aware of this fact? Notwithstanding 
the pretence he here puts forth, that he has read the whole 
series of works that have appeared within a few years on 
“ the unfulfilled prophecies,” is he so ignorant of the views 
which they advance, as not to know that Millerism differs 
in at least as many points from the doctrines held by Mille- 
narians, as it does from Antimillenarianism ; that it is as great 
an injustice to confound it with the one, as it would be with 
the other? If he has read the whole or any considerable 
part of the works of the two classes without discovering 
this fact, which is as conspicuous as noonday, what reliance 
is to be placed on his judgment? What competence has he 
to discuss the subject? And what authority can attach to 
the censures which he utters with so confident an air? 

We have read nearly all the books published in this 
country on the unfulfilled prophecies, during the last jseven 
or eight years, whether the works of American or foreign 
writers, and not one among them that is from the pen of a Mil- 
lenarian, is obnoxious to the censure with which Professor S. 
attempts to brand them. Though in some of their views 
we cannot concur, they are in general marked by sobriety, 
deep reverence for the word of God, and a firm belief in 
the great doctrines of redemption. The authors are neither 
dreamers nor enthusiasts. Those among them most inclined to 
extravagance are British writers, who do not receive the laws 
of symbols and figures, which we make our guides in interpre- 
tation, but adhere in a degree to the allegorical and spiritualiz- 
ing principles which Professor Sanborn himself entertains, 
and owe their errors and extravagances to that system ; while 
the writers of whom it can with any tolerable measure of jus- 
tice be said, that their “ fancy sketches form a body of romantic 
fiction, which, in extravagance and absurdity, has no parallel 
in the annals of literature,” are Antimillenarians, who follow 
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Mr. Sanborn’s method of spiritualizing symbols, persons, and 
predictions, and ascribing to them whatever signification 
a crude and wild fancy suggests. We might allege examples 
of this cast, even from Professor Stuart—such as his con- 
struction of the living creatures, as symbols of the attributes 
of God; by which he exhibits them as separate from God 
himself, and offering him homage, and ascribing to him the 
creation of all things, independently of themselves! Of 
the same cast, also, is his interpretation of the wild beast of 
seven heads and ten horns, as symbolizing Nero; and the 
woman borne by the beast, as representing Rome, the 
capital of his empire; by which he exhibits Nero, Rev. 
xvii., as bearing the literal material Rome on his shoulders. 
We might cite specimens of equal extravagance and ab- 
surdity also, from Mr. Barnes; such as his interpretation of 
the living creatures, as symbols of the acts of God in the 
government of the world, by which he represents God as 
worshipping himself, and acknowledging and celebrating his 
own redemption by the blood of the Lamb. Rev. iv. 8.; v. 9,10. 
Almost equally revolting is his interpretation of the advent 
of the Lamb in the clouds, to inflict wrath on his enemies, 
Rev. vi. 15-17, as representing the hovering of the Goths 
and Vandals, in the fourth century, on the borders of the 
Roman empire, preparatory to their invasion of it; thus 
exhibiting the Almighty Redeemer as the symbol of hordes 
of barbarian warriors. But “the Apocalypse Unveiled,” an 
Antimillenarian work, in two volumes, “ which grievously 
tax the time and patience of those who read,” abounds with 
constructions of that cast, that set all analogy and all 
decorum at defiance. It will be sufficient to cite its exposi- 
tion of the “ angel,” Rev. x., that “came down from heaven 
clothed with a cloud, and a rainbow was upon his head, and 
his face as it were the sun, and set his right foot upon the 
sea, and his left on the earth,” as the symbol of “ the present 
age of steam power and the magnetic telegraph!” Is there 
anything in the wildest conceptions of the most fanatical of 
Mr. Miller’s followers even, that transcends these anti- 
millenarian interpretations in “extravagance and absurdity ?” 
If Mr. Sanborn’s censures are applicable to any of these 
writers, then, it is not to Millenarians, but pre-eminently to 
those of his owm party, who reject the laws of symbols and 
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figures, by which we interpret tke prophecies, and frame 
their “fancy sketches” in a large measure by the spiritual- 
izing system which he entertains. The reproaches and 
denunciations which he breathes out with so much passion 
against those whom he assails, thus recoil upon himself and 
the party of which he is the champion. 

He offers it as a fatal objection to Millenarians, that they 
do not agree entirely “respecting the internal organization 
and social economy” of Christ’s kingdom on the earth. But 
are Antimillenarians any more agreed in their views of the 
condition of the church, the nations, and the physical world, 
during the Millennium which they anticipate? Are there not 
the widest diversities in their views of many of the most 
important questions respecting what they denominate the 
spiritual reign of Christ on the earth, and the reign with him 
of the saints? Were the Antimillenarians of the Pastoral Con- 
vention of New Hampshire, who listened to Professor San- 
born’s Essay, to present their conceptions of that reign, 
would any two of them be found to coincide in their specu- 
lations? Is there any other subject in theology, in regard 
to which their views are not equally various? <A very 
inoderate share of sense or fairness would have withheld 
Professor S. from thus offering an objection against Millena- 
rians, which, if it had any force, would equally prove that 
he and his party are fatally wrong on this and every other 
subject. The differences in the endowments, the training, 
and the knowledge of individuals are so great, and the pro- 
cesses by which they reach their opinions so various, that 
no considerable number can be expected to agree on all the 
subordinate points of a large and complex subject. No 
such absolute concurrence was ever known ina church, a 
denomination, or a party,on any theme. And if they unite 
on all main points, their divergences on subordinate particu- 
lars are no proof whatever of the error of their whole 
system of belief, and will never be held to be such by 
enlightened and candid minds. 

After having endeavored to prejudice his readers against 
Millenarians by this gust of misrepresentation, he then pro- 
ceeds to state the points, by the proof of which he proposes 
to overthrow their system. He says: 
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“The key-stone of the whole system is the pre-millennial advent 
of the Saviour. 

“1. This doctrine, tested by the Scriptures, is, in its principles, 
doubtful and uncertain; in its details impossible. 

“2. Tested by history, it is in its infancy an error; in its maturity, 
a heresy. 

“3. Tested by reason, it is absurd. 

“4, Tested by the universal belief of the church, it is another 
gospel. 

“5. Tested and known by its fruits, it is ‘evil only, and that con- 
tinually.’”—Pp. 5, 6. 


The doctrine he thus denounces, it might be expected, 
were his mind anything but a chaos of confusion, he would 
now proceed to overthrow, by verifying the points which he 
presents as proving its error. Instead of that, however, he 
instantly changes the theme, and directs his argument to a 
wholly different point, namely, the nearness of Christ’s 
advent, in respect to which there is probably as great a 
diversity of views among Millenarians, as there is among 
Antimillenarians in respect to the nearness of the Millennium. 
Thus he says: 


“The interest which attaches to this theory, depends, chiefly, upon 
the time, mode, and concomitants of our Lord’s second advent. If he 
is to come immediately, nay, if he is already advancing, so that the 
sound of his chariot wheels is heard by those who ‘ watch’ for his ap- 
pearing ; if the destruction of the anticbristian nations, and the con- 
flagration of ‘the earth and the works that are therein,’ is [are] at 
hand, ‘at the very doors, then it is in vain for Christians to labor for 
the conversion of the world, and form plans having reference to a 
remote future.”—P. 6. 


? The point which he now represents as chiefly entitled to 
attention, thus is, not whether Christ’s advent is to precede 
the Millennium, but whether it is immediately to take place. 
And how does he deal with this question? Does he attempt 
to demonstrate that Christ’s second coming is not nigh, but 
at the distance of at least a thousand years? Not at all. 
So far from it, he turns a complete somerset, and avers that 
it is a question of the greatest moment whether his advent 
is to precede or follow that period; and that the evidence 
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on the two sides is so nearly balanced, that no one can show 
certainly whether his coming is to take place before or after 
the thousand years! 


“ Viewed in this light, the subject assumes great practical impor- 
tance ; and the question of the pre-millennial, or post-millennial advent 
of our Saviour takes PRECEDENCE OF EVERY OTHER THAT CAN BE 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESENT GENERATION OF MEN}; for on it hangs 
the destiny of all the inhabitants of earth now living. Srit., tHe 
QUESTION CANNOT BE ANSWERED BY ANY PARTY, SO AS TO SILENCE 
OBJECTIONS AND ALLAY FEARS. THE NATURE OF PROPHECY FOoR- 
Bips 1T.”—P. 6. 


He thus openly declares that the question, whether Christ’s 
advent is near, is of the utmost moment, and should “take 
precedence of every other that can be presented to the pre- 
sent generation ;” and still assumes that it is involved in 
so much obscurity, that no one can answer it so as “to 
silence objections and allay fears;” and alleges that “the 
nature of prophecy forbids it.” But this, in the first place, 
is completely to vindicate the Millenarians in the interest 
they feel on the subject. If, as he avers, it is the greatest 
question that can engage the attention of men, and has 
higher claims than any other to their earnest consideration, 
Millenarians are certainly justified in making it the subject 
of their careful and conscientious investigation; and next, 
if, as he declares, it is not possible so clearly to prove that 
Christ’s advent is not to take place before the Millennium, 
but that Antimillenarians, as well as Millenarians, will con- 
tinue to be agitated with doubts and fears respecting it, then 
clearly Millenarians are not guilty of absurdity or fanaticism 
in yielding to the evidence that his coming is to precede the 
Millennium. What, then, becomes of Professor S.’s re- 
proaches and denunciations of them for entertaining that 
belief? What a subtle perspicacity he displays! What a 
nimbleness of faculties, of which he must himself be half un- 
aware, that he can thus turn round and fire such a dash- 
ing volley against his own party, without the slightest 
consciousness that he has changed sides; but borne on 
enthusiastically in the conviction that he is making a resist- 
less onset on the very citadel of Millenarianism, and about 
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to gain a crown for his brow, by entering “the imminent 
deadly breach !” 

He proceeds to attempt to prove that “the nature of pro- 
phecy forbids” any certain determination whether Christ’s 
advent is to precede or follow the Millennium; but un- 
fortunately again misses his theme, and employs himself in 
endeavoring to prove a wholly different proposition. Thus, 
he says: 


“The time and mode of the fulfilment of predicted events, are not 
revealed with sufficient certainty and definiteness to warrant the 
regulation of our present conduct with reference to them. God never 
designed to make prophecy a syllabus of history, so that man could 
resort to it, as to the table of contents in a book, and read the 
important events of each succeeding year.”—P. 6. 


But how does this show that Christ’s second coming is 
not to take place before the Millennium? How does it 
prove the proposition he alleges it to demonstrate, that 
from the nature of prophecy, it is impossible to determine 
whether the second coming is to precede or follow the thou- 
sand years? What an exquisite comprehension he exhibits 
of the point he affects to discuss! He goes on: 


“The annals of past ages show beyond a doubt, that neither chro- 
nology, nor the exact sequence of events, were [was] Known to the 
most devoted students of revelation until they actually occurred. 
Such prescience would interfere with man’s free agency, and reduce 
the Divine decrees to a blind fate.”—P. 6. 


But how, again, does this prove that it cannot be shown 
whether Christ’s coming is to precede or follow the 
Millennium? And if the question cannot be determined 
from the prophets, how is it that Professor Sanborn main- 
tains, in the most positive form, that his advent is not to 
take place till after the thousand years? Or how is it that 
he is justified in so passionately and scornfully denouncing 
Millenarians for entertaining an opposite belief? He thus 
confounds the question whether Christ’s advent is to be pre- 
millennial or post-millennial, with the wholly dissimilar 
question, whether the time and mode of events are so clearly 
revealed, as “to warrant the regulation of our present con- 
duct with reference to them.” After, however, quoting a 
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passage from Robert Hall, in which he states “that pro- 
phecy is not intended to give men such a knowledge of 
futurity as to enable the most sagacious to predict future 
events,” Professor S. quits that point, and returns to his pro- 
position, that the nature of prophecy forbids the determina- 


tion whether Christ’s coming is to precede or follow the 
Millennium. | 


“If this view of prophecy be correct, those who attempt to define 
exactly the time, and mode, and purposes of our Lord’s coming, have 
assumed false principles of interpretation, and are wrong in the 
essential elements of their theory. A large majority of the Old 
Testament prophecies have already been fulfilled. The mode of their 
fulfilment shows that minute specifications of time, and place, and 
circumstances, could not have been made beforehand, even by the 
prophets themselves, or the angels who desired ‘to look into these 
things ! Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, the Assyrian king, Judas Iscariot, 
and others, all fulfilled the purposes of God, while they were pursuing 
their own selfish ends. With the prophetic biographies before them, 
the Jewish saints could not determine the time, place, and circum- 
stances of their several actions, till their course was run. The 
destruction of particular nations and cities is described in prophecy, 
with all the minuteness and accuracy of contemporaneous history ; 
yet neither the prophets themselves, nor those to whom their mes- 
sages were delivered, knew when or how those events were to be 
accomplished.”—P. 7. 


But how, if it be so, does it prove that the nature of 
prophecy forbids the determination whether Christ’s advent 
is to be before or after the thousand years? It surely does 
not follow from the fact, that the exact day or hour when, 
and the precise mode in which, an event is to happen, cannot 
be determined beforehand, that it cannot for that reason be 
known whether it is to take place before or after the thou- 
sand years of Christ’s reign on the earth. Professor S., 
however, assumes that the priority of one event to another 
cannot be known, unless the precise moment is known 
when it is to take place, the exact form it is to bear, and the 
circumstances that are to attend it! But what can be more 
mistaken and absurd? Was it not known to Noah that the 
flood was to take place during his life, before the exact 
moment was known when it would commence, the precise 
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form it was to assume, or the circumstances that were to 
attend it? Did not Abraham know that his posterity were 
‘to sojourn a long time in Egypt anterior to their receiving 
the land of Canaan as their possession, without knowing the 
exact day or hour when they were to go into Egypt, the inci- 
dents of their journey, and the mode of their life there? 
Did not Isaiah and Jeremiah know that the Israelites were to 
be carried captives to Babylon anterior to the fall of the 
Chaldean empire, without knowing the hour when their 
captivity was to commence, the manner in which they were 
to be conveyed to the Euphrates, or the incidents that were 
to occur on their march? Did not the apostles know from 
Christ’s predictions, that Jerusalem was to be captured, and 
its population scattered among the nations before the gene- 
ration to which they belonged passed away, without knowing 
the exact day and hour when the city was to fall into the 
hands of its conquerors? Is it not clearly known from the 
Apocalypse, that the slaying of the witnesses and the termi- 
nation of the second woe, are to precede the second coming 
of Christ, without its being known what the exact time is 
when the witnesses are to be slain, and the second woe is 
toend? Professor S., therefore, not only fails to show that 
the nature of prophecy forbids a determination whether 
Christ’s advent is to precede or follow the Millennium ; but 
he founds his attempt to prove it on the assumption that the 
priority of one event to another cannot be known, without 
knowing the exact time when the first of the events is to 
occur; which is altogether mistaken and absurd. 

He next refers to a number of prophecies in which impor- 
tant events are foreshown, without a specification of the 
exact time in which they were to take place; such as the 
promise of a Redeemer to our first parents immediately after 
the fall, and the promise to Abraham of a seed in whom all 
the families of the earth should be blessed. But how do 
those revelations prove the point he affects to establish by 
them, that “the nature of prophecy forbids” such predictions 
respecting Christ’s second coming, that it should be possible 
to determine whether his advent is to precede or follow his 
reign on the earth of a thousand years? Is there the slight- 
est connexion between the two? Is the fact that God did 
not in some instances make known the exact time when the 
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events he revealed were to take place, a proof that he could 
not as easily have revealed the time of their occurrence, as 
their occurrence itself? Can anything be more apparent, 
than that Professor S. had become completely bewildered in 
this part of his Essay, and was drifting in the open sea of 
declamation, without knowing into what whirlpool the winds 
and currents were bearing him ? 

The last step in his argument is equally irrelevant and 
absurd, in which he alleges the predictions in the Old Testa- 
ment, that Christ is to be a King; that he is to destroy the 
enemies that are to be arrayed against him at his second 
coming; that he is to reign in glory at Jerusalem; and that 
the Lord’s house is then to be established there on the top of 
the mountains; that all nations are to flow unto it; and that 
sacrifices are again to be offered, as proof that they are not 
to be literally fulfilled; because, as he mistakingly and 
preposterously asserts, it would require that Christ should 
be just such a conqueror and King as David was, and that 
“the ceremonial law of Moses, and the first dispensation 
with all its imperfections,” should be restored. But suppos- 
ing it were so, what has that to do with the point which he 
affects to establish by it? How does it prove that “the 
nature of prophecy forbids” the determination of the ques- 
tion whether the advent of Christ is to be “ pre-millennial, 
or post-millennial”? Let it be admitted, as he asserts, that 
the Jews misunderstood many of the prophecies; let it be 
conceded that Millenarians are mistaken in their construc- 
tion of the predictions which, Professor S. himself admits and 
asserts—interpreted according to the literal meaning of the 
language in which they are expressed—foreshow the offering 
of sacrifices at Jerusalem, after the restoration of the Israel- 
ites—how does that demonstrate that God cannot have made 
such a revelation of Christ’s second coming, that we can 
know whether it is to take place at the commencement or 
the close of the Millennium? Is there the slightest connex- 
ion between them? Can anything be more certain, than 
that Professor S. had lost compass and rudder, and was 
driving he knew not whither? 

So much for his rambling harangue upon this topic. Not 
a syllable has he uttered that has any bearing on the point 
which he professes to demonstrate. 
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We have not space to respond at length to the misrepre- 
sentations in which he indulges in respect to the views Mil- 
lenarians entertain of the Old Testament prophecies, and 
the consequences that result from their receiving them in 
their grammatical meaning. We shall content ourselves 
with showing that the assertions and representations he makes 
in regard to their literal import, and the necessity of spirit- 
ualizing them, so far from extricating him from difficulty, 
involve him in worse embarrassment far, than that even 
which he falsely ascribes to Millenarianism. ° 

He holds and avers that the ancient prophets, if literally 
interpreted, teach that the Israelites are to be restored to 
their land, that a temple is to be erected at Jerusalem to 
which all nations are to resort, and that animals are again to 
be offered in sacrifice there. ‘ We are shut up to this,” he 
says, “if we refuse to give a spiritual meaning to prophetic 
language ;” and he represents a spiritual construction as ab- 
solutely indispensable. “ The truth,” he affirms, ‘is, a lite- 
ral version is impossible.” But if the spiritualization of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament is thus imperatively neces- 
sary, how happens it that neither Professor Sanborn, nor 
any one else who holds that they are to be interpreted in 
that manner, has been able to define clearly what that 
spiritualization is, and state the laws on which it proceeds? 
lf spiritualization is obligatory, it plainly must have a posi- 
tive and definite nature; and that nature must be known, 
and the laws also by which it is accomplished, or the pecu- 
liar meaning which it unfolds, is evolved. If it is not a 
positive and definite thing, if it is a mere vague shadow, or 
fanciful sense that has no necessary or determinable ground 
in the text, how can the ascription to the text of such a 
meaning be obligatory? If there are no rules by which it 
is determined, how can it be known when it is attained ? 
How can it be anything else than an arbitrary fiction? 
Why, then, is it that Professor S. did not define what spirit- 
ualization is, and give the laws by which it is unfolded? 
Why is it that none of the long series of writers who, like 
him, assert the legitimacy and necessity of spiritualization, 
have ever given any formal description of its nature, or 
presented any system of rules by which the distinctive 
meaning it ascribes to the sacred word, is to be developed 
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from it? As long as he has no such rules, his spiritualiza- 
tion of the prophecies must be the work of mere caprice; 
and his assertion that they must be spiritualized, is nothing 
else than an assertion that their grammatical sense must be 
denied, and some other, no matter how baseless, ascribed to 
them, that conjecture or whim may suggest. 

He represents it as infinitely discreditable to God, and un- 
suitable to man, that animals should be offered even in com- 
memoration of Christ’s sacrifice, at the period to which these 
prophecies refer. He exclaims: ‘ How sensuous! how low, 
creeping, and revolting to the Christian heart are such literal 
versions of prophetic language!” But if to offer them, 
although enjoined by God, were thus ‘“ sensuous, low, creep- 
ing, and revolting to the Christian heart,” how can it be that 
God has chosen them, as Professor S. assumes and avers, as 
symbols of spiritual sacrifices that are then to be offered? 
Would God select acts and offerings that are debasing and 
necessarily shock and revolt the renovated heart, as the most 
expressive and fit representatives of a pure and spiritual 
offering that is then to be presented to him? Is not the as- 
sumption itself which Professor S. makes, and the imputa- 
tion it virtually casts on God, revolting to the Christian 
heart? And is not that impeachment of Him, with which it 
is charged, a resistless proof of its error? 

But if the offering of animal sacrifices, which is foretold 
in the prophecies, is to be spiritualized, what is the spiritual 
sacrifice which those animal offerings represent? To spirit- 
ualize those predictions, is not simply to assert that their 
literal, is not their true meaning. It must involve the 
ascription to them of some specific meaning. Nor is it sim- 
ply to ascribe to them some specific meaning that differs 
from the grammatical sense of the language in which they 
are expressed, without any consideration whether that mean- 
ing has any ground in a resemblance of the representative 
to that which it represents, or of the type to that which it 
typifies. If there is no analogy between them; if there is 
no reason in the nature of animal sacrifices, that they should 
any more signify that which the spiritualist regards them as 
foreshowing, than anything else which they might be sup- 
posed to prefigure, then the meaning ascribed to them by 
the spiritualist must be wholly the work of caprice, and 
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arbitrary. There must, therefore, be an analogy or corres- 
pondence between such sacrifices as types or representatives, 
and that which they denote. As the sacrifice of an animal 
is a real sacrifice that properly signifies the sacrifice of 
Christ, that which is held to be the spiritual sacrifice which 
it represents, must also be a real spiritual sacrifice of Christ. 
As the act of offering the animal is a real act of offering, so 
the spiritual act which it represents, must be a real act of 
offering a spiritual sacrifice. And as the animal sacrifice 
was representative of. an expiation by the Redeemer, so the 
spiritual sacrifice which it betokens, must be an expiation by 
the Redeemer. There must thus be throughout a correspon- 
dence of the one with the other. What, then, must be that 
expiatory sacrifice which the predicted offering of animal 
sacrifices represents? It must be a real sacrifice, an expia- 
tory sacrifice, a spiritual expiatory sacrifice, and such a sacri- 
fice of Christ: for there surely is not to be any expiatory 
sacrifice but by him. As, then, it is not to be bodily, but 
mental or spiritual merely, what can it be but the offering 
of Christ’s soul afresh, as an expiatory sacrifice for sinners ! 
There is no alternative between this and the exhibition of 
spiritualization as altogether arbitrary and groundless. If 
these predictions are to be spiritualized, this is undoubtedly 
the construction they must receive. But can anything be 
more false, derogatory to God, or revolting to the Christian 
heart? Such is the abyss of error and absurdity into which 
Mr. Sanborn’s spiritualizing system plunges him. 

After this rambling harangue, in which he accomplishes 
nothing except to show his extreme confusion of mind, and 
discredit the cause which he aims to advance, he proceeds to 
his second proposition, that “‘ The doctrine of the pre-millen- 
nial advent of Christ, tested by Azstory, is, in its origin, an 
error; in its maturity, a heresy."—P. 13. And he attempts 
to sustain this charge, first by a senseless tirade against 
“ men of one idea,” imposters and dupes; and next by re- 
peating the false statements and malignant accusations of 
Jerome and other patrons of asceticism in the early ages, and 
the inconsiderate and discreditable repetitions of those 
charges by Neander and other historians. 

But, in the first place, the question whether the doctrine 


of the pre-millennial advent of Christ is true or not, is not e 
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to be determined by the accusations with which hostile and 
prejudiced writers of the fourth and fifth centuries attempted 
to blacken Millenarians; nor by the reproduction and sanc- 
tion of those charges by modern writers. The truth or error 
of the doctrine is to be determined solely by the Scriptures. 
If it is taught by them—the malignant insinuations, the false 
charges, the brutal abuse of such a ferocious devotee of 
monkery and relic worship as Jerome, cannot prove it to be 
false. Jerome applied the same epithets to Vigilantius and 
others who denounced the homage of saints and relics, and 
charged them with favoring the most unbridled sensualism 
and profligacy, because they denied that celibacy was obli- 
gatory, maintained that the clergy should be married, and 
appealed as a proof of it to the fact that the married clergy 
were distinguished for their virtuous lives, while nobody be- 
lieved in the chastity of the celibates, Epist. lx. adv. Vigi- 
lantium. And the Catholic writers of every succeeding age 
to the present time, have heaped similar charges on all who 
have dissented from their asceticism and superstition, and 
denounced their profligate manners. Thus the Paulicians, 
the Albigenses, the Waldenses, and the Protestants of the 
Reformation and the three centuries that followed, were 
represented by their antagonists of the apostate church, as 
maintaining the most immoral and licentious doctrines, and 
addicted to the most unrestrained indulgence of their appe- 
tites. Those assertions were uttered by writers of the same 
class as those who originated and have repeated the charges 
by which Professor 8. alleges “ history” brands the doctrine 
of Christ’s pre-millennial advent as an error and a heresy. 
But does that sort of history prove that the doctrines of 
those faithful witnesses and martyrs of Jesus were in their 
origin an error, and in their maturity a heresy? Just as 
much as the prejudiced misrepresentations and brutal calum- 
nies of Jerome, and those who have repeated his false state- 
ments, prove that the doctrine of Christ’s pre-millennial 
advent is such an error and heresy. The cases are perfect 
parallels; and if it were a consummate wrong to try the 
truth of the doctrines of the witnesses of Jesus, by the false 
and abusive testimony of their enemies respecting them, in- 
stead of the Bible, from which they are drawn ; it is an equal 
wrong and outrage to try the doctrine of the pre-millennial 
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advent of Christ, by the calumnies by which its enemies 
have endeavored to blacken and crush those who have 
held it, in place of the Scriptures from which it is derived. 

In the next place, he alleges that “ history” represents the 
doctrine as a fable or error, derived from the Jews in contra- 
distinction from the Scriptures. He asks: 


“What does history teach respecting the doctrine we are now dis- 
cussing? It plainly and unequivocally affirms that it originated with 
the Jews and Judaizing Christians; that it was a part of the false 
and exaggerated notions of the Jews respecting their Messiah.” —P. 13. 

By the assertion that it originated with the Jews and 
Judaizing Christians, and was a part of their false and 
exaggerated notions respecting their Messiah, he means that 
it was invented or fabricated by them, and was drawn from 
them by those who held it, instead of being founded on the 
teachings of the Bible. And he alleges several expressions 
from Neander to give confirmation to this representation. 
To this, however, we answer, first, that if history makes any 
such assertion, it isa sheer misrepresentation. There is not 
a shadow of ground to sustain it. Their doctrine respecting 
the thousand years was founded by Papias, Justin Martyr, 
Irenzus, Tertullian, and Lactantius, expressly and exclusively 
on the words of Christ, and the predictions of the Old and 
New Testament, which are now alleged by Millenarians as 
teaching it; and that, moreover, is expressly admitted by 
their great opponents, Origen, Dionysius, and Jerome, whose 
whole discussions on the subject show in the clearest light 
that the question between them was a mere question respect- 
ing the interpretation of the Scriptures, especially the 
Apocalypse, chap. xx., and Isaiah Ixv., Ixvi. They do not 
utter the remotest hint that the doctrine was a figment 
drawn from the Jews, or founded in any measure on their 
traditions or authority. Origen, Dionysius, and Jerome, 
moreover, openly acknowledge that it is actually the doctrine 
of the sacred Scriptures, if they are interpreted according to 
their literal meaning ; and that the method by which they 
expunged it from the sacred page, was, by the ascription ofa 
figurative or spiritual sense to the prophecies respecting the 
resurrection, the New Jerusalem, the reign of the saints, and 
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the continuance and multiplication of the race in the natural 
life during that reign. The only writings indeed that have 
a Jewish tinge, with which the Christians of Egypt, Carthage, 
and Asia Minor had any acquaintance, were the book of 
Enoch, and the 4th of Ezra, which, though written before 
the Christiarr era, were interpolated by Christian writers; and 
the Ascension of Isaiah the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
Twelve Patriarchs, the Sybilline Oracles, and other works 
of the kind, which were written after the times of the 
apostles, and drew their doctrine of the Millennium from 
their teachings and the Apocalypse. Thus Gieseler says: 


“In the character of the spurious writings of this period”—the 
second century—“ we can trace the peculiar features of the age; 
their purpose being either to encourage the persecuted, or to convince 
the unbelieving, and not unfrequently to give the sanction of antiquity 
to the tenets of a particular sect. In this way the old spurious 
writings of the Jews were interpolated by the Christians, as the book 
of Enoch, and the book of Zzra ; and others were new manufactured, 
as the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Ascension of Isaiah, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas. Of a different character were the 
books of Hystaspes, and the Sybilline Prophecies, which, as well as 
the Acts of Pilate, seem to have been chiefly intended for the 
Heathen. , 

“Tn all these works, the belief in the Millennium is so evident, that 
no one can hesitate to consider it as universal in an age, when 
certainly such motives as it offered were not unnecessary to ani- 
mate men to suffer for Christianity. This belief rested mainly on 
the book of Revziation. The Millennium was represented as the 
great Sabbath which was very soon to begin, and to be ushered in 
by the resurrection of the dead.”—Vol. i., pp. 99, 100. 


The doctrine thus, instead of being derived by the church 
from the Jews and Judaistic teachers, in contradistinction 
from the Scriptures, was drawn solely from the Old and 
New Testament, and chiefly from the Apocalypse; and the 
traces of it which exist in the uninspired Jewish writings 
were drawn from the Scriptures and interpolated into them 
by Christians of the second century probably ; and the other 
spurious writings current in that century, that indicate the 
belief of the Millennium, were fabricated by Christians, who 
had already derived the doctrine from the Apocalypse and 
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Isaiah. The pretence, then, that it was originated by Jews, 
and was a fiction, instead of being founded on the word of 
God, is entirely groundless, and a most inexcusable mis- 
representation. 

But next; neither Eusebius nor Neander, to whom Pro- 
fessor S. refers, presents any evidence that the doctrine was 
a Jewish fabrication, instead of a doctrine of the Scriptures, 
Eusebius, in place of uttering any such hint, says expressly 
that Papias himself relates that he drew the incidents which 
he narrates, and the doctrines he teaches, from the testimony 
of men who had heard the apostles; and states in respect to 
the doctrine Papias held, “that there shall be a thousand 
years after the resurrection of the dead, wherein the king- 
dom of Christ shall corporeally subsist upon the earth—this 
opinion I suppose he was led into by misunderstanding the 
apostolical narratives; and for want of seeing into those 
things which they spoke mystically and in figures. For he 
was a man of no great capacity, as may be conjectured from 
his writings.” And he adds, that he was the means of lead- 
ing a large number of the writers who came after him, to 
adopt that doctrine, instead of their having drawn it from 
Jewish tradition. He says, “Yet he gave occasion to a great 
many ecclesiastical writers after him to be of the same 
opinion, who respected the antiquity of the man’’—that is, 
his having lived so near the age of the apostles—“as 
Irenzeus and the rest who have maintained that opinion.” 
H. E. Book iii. chap. xxxix. The earliest historian who 
speaks on the subject, thus represents Papias, the first 
Christian writer who advances the doctrine, as founding it 
wholly on the teachings of the apostles, and affirms that he 
Was *apa:tios in a measure the cause that Irenzeus and other 
Millenarians adopted it; not that it was borrowed by them 
from the Jews. His representation, however, that it was 
through the influence of Papias in a measure, that Irenzeus 
and others received the doctrine, is doubtless a mistake, as 
they do not refer to Papias as their authority for it, but 
avow and maintain it as the doctrine of the Seriptures. 

Nor does Neander offer any proof that the doctrine was 
borrowed from the Jews, instead of being taken from the 
Apocalypse ; although he alleges that many seized an image 
which had passed over to them from the Jews, “an idea of a 
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Millennial reign, which the Messiah was to set up at the end 
of the whole earthly course of the world, when all the 
righteous of all times should live together in holy com- 
munion.” Instead, he quotes Psalm xc. 4: “ For a thousand 
years are in thy sight as yesterday ;” and the fact that the 
world was created in six days, as the ground on which they 
founded it, and alleges Barnabas as his authority ; who, in- 
stead of exhibiting it as a Jewish tradition or fancy, alleges 
it as taught in the declaration in Exodus, that God created 
all things in six days, and rested on the seventh ; and in the 
words of the Psalmist, a thousand years are as yesterday. 
His language is— 


“In the beginning of the creation he makes mention of the Sab- 
bath. And God made in six days the works of his hands, and 
he finished them on the seventh day, and he rested the seventh day 
and sanctified it. Consider, my children, what this signifies, he finished 
them in six days. The meaning of it is this: that in six thousand 
years God will bring all things to an end. For with him one day is 
a thousand years, as he himself testifieth ; behold this day shall be as 
a thousand years. Therefore, children, in six days, that is, in six 
thousand years, shall all things be accomplished. And rested the 
seventh day. He meaneth this: that when his Son shall come and 
abolish the season of the wicked one, and judge the ungodly, and shall 
change the sun, and the moon, and the stars, then he shall gloriously 
rest on that seventh day.”—-Chapter xv. Wake’s Translation. 


Barnabas thus, whether correct in his interpretations or 
not, founds the doctrine wholly on the word of God, not on 
Jewish opinions. . That the Jews put such a construction on 
those or any other passages, he utters not the faintest inti- 
mation. To assert that he borrowed it from the Jews, in- 
stead of the Scriptures, is, therefore, not only without proof, 
but against the most palpable facts. 

Nor has any other writer produced any evidence that the 
doctrine was originated by Jewish speculation or fancy, in 
contradistinction from being derived from the sacred word. 
The notion that that was its origin, though advanced by a 
number of authors, is altogether groundless. There is as in- 
disputable and ample evidence that it was held by those 
who taught it in the first three centuries, exclusively as a 
doctrine of the Bible, and especially of Isaiah and the Revela- 
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tion, as there is that any other doctrine which they held 
was believed by them solely because it is taught in the 
sacred word. Thus Dr. Whitby says— 


“Tt was received not only in the eastern parts of the Church by 
Papias, Justin, Irenszeus, Nepos, Appollinarius, Methodius, but also 
in the west and south by Tertullian, Cyprian, Victorinus, Lac- 
tantius, and Severus, and by the first Nicene Council. These men 
taught this doctrine not as doctors only, but as witnesses of the tra- 
dition which they had received from Christ and his apostles, and 
which was taught them by the elders, the disciples of Christ. They 
pretend to ground it upon numerous and manifest testimonies both 
of the Old and New Testaments, and speak of them as texts which 
would admit no other meaning.” 


Professor Sanborn still further alleges that‘ “history” 
“plainly and unequivocally affirms,” “that it was earthly 
and sensual in its character, and always productive of licen- 
tiousness and fanaticism.”—Pp. 13, 14. This charge, over 
which he seems to gloat, is not only equally mistaken, but 
recoils on himself with a fatal force, inasmuch as he holds 
the identical belief respecting the Millennium, which he 
makes the ground of the imputation of licentiousness to 
them. 

There is not a particle of proof in the early writers, that 
those who held the doctrine of Christ’s pre-millennial 
advent, were led by it into licentiousness or fanaticism; or 
that they were addicted in any measure to sensuality. 
There is no intimation in Eusebius that that was the effect 
of the doctrine on Papias, Irenzeus, and the others who 
adopted it, or their followers. There is no intimation in 
Justin Martyr, Irenseus, Nepos, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lac- 
tantius, or any other Millenarian, that it authorized, or led 
to licentiousness. There is no allegation by Origen, Dio- 
nysius, Jerome, or Augustine—the great opposers of the 
doctrine—that those who held it were prompted by it, or 
were addicted to fanaticism and profligacy. No proof is 
alleged by Neander, whom Professor S. quotes, that even 
the fanaticism of the Montanists was the result ,in any mea- 
sure of their belief respecting the Millennium. Instead, he 
expressly refers it to their persuasion that the miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Ghost were still continued, and to be con- 
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tinued in the church, and that Montanus and some of the 
most conspicuous of his associates and followers had the 
prophetic Spirit. Nor does he allege any proof, or utter 
an intimation, that they were demoralized by their faith; 
or chargeable in any manner with addiction to sensualism. 
So far from it, he represents them as prompted by their 
religious belief to watchfulness and self-denial, and with- 
drawment from worldly hopes, and as eminently exem- , 
plary and holy in their lives. Thus he says— 


“Montanus belonged to the class of men in whom the first glow 
of conversion begat an uncompromising opposition to the world. We 
should remember that he lived in a country where the expectation 
that the Church should finally enjoy in the theatre of its sufferings, 
the earth itself, previous to the end of all things—a millennium of 
victorious dominion—the expectation of a final millennial reign of 
Christ on earth particularly prevailed, and where various pictures of 
an enthusiastic imagination representing the character of this 
approaching Kingdom were floating among the people. The time in 
which he appeared—either during those catastrophes of nature which 
led to the tumultuary attacks of the populace on the Christians, or 
during the bloody persecutions of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius— 
was altogether suited to promote such an excitement of feeling, and 
such a direction of the imagination.” 

“ He fell into certain states of extatic transport, in which, no longer 
master of his own consciousness, and made the blind organ, as he 
fancied, of a higher spirit, he foretold in oracular mystical expres- 
sions the approach of new persecutions ; exhorted the Christians to a 
life of MORE RIGID AUSTERITY, and to an undaunted confession of their 
faith ; extolled the blessedness of THE MARTYR’S CROWN, and charged 
the faithful to stake everything to win it, He announced the judg- 
ments impending over the persecutors of the Church, the second 
coming of Christ, and the approach of the millennial reign, the hap- 
piness of which he set forth in the most attractive colors. Finally, 
he claimed to be considered as a prophet sent in behalf of the whole 
Church, as an inspired reformer of the whole Church life. ‘The 
Christian Church was to be elevated by him to a higher stage of 
practical perfection. A loftier system of Christian morals, befitting 
its maturity, was to be revealed through him ; he appealed to Christ’s 
promise that he would by the Holy Spirit make known things which 
the men of those times were not yet in a condition to understand.” 
—Hist. of Church, Vol. i., pp. 513, 514. 


He represents the associates and followers of Montanus 
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also, as holding the same views, and urging the church to a 
greater strictness of life. He says— 


“They hint at the near approach of a new order of things—the 

final separation which was to be brought about by Christ himself— 
and the millennial Kingdom to be set up by him on the earth. 
The God who had determined to bring about the great judgment, 
called on them by his voice in the new prophets, to prepare them- 
selves for it by a stricter life, so that the Lord, at his second coming, 
which was near at hand, might find them well provided and waiting. 
With this expectation of the approaching end of the world, stood in- 
timately connected, the contempt of life and of all earthly things to 
which the spirit of the prophets called men.”—P. 515. 


The Montanists were thus distinguished for the purity of 
their morals, and though tinged in a measure with asceticism, 
it was not of the debased and fanatical cast, that began to 
prevail in Egypt and Asia Minor, and often ended in extreme 
demoralization. Neander says— 


“ Now an ascetic spirit of this sort-—(relating to celibacy)—is else- 
where usually coupled with ignorance of the marriage state, as a form 
for the realization of the highest good; and this ignorance is usually 
based on a sensuous and barely outward conception of this relation. 
But Montanism united with this ascetic tendency, a conception of the 
marriage institution directly opposed to the one just mentioned. We 
see the influence of the peculiar Christian spirit manifested in Mon- 
tanism by the prominence it gives to the idea of marriage, in that 
view of it which was -first clearly suggested by Christianity,—as a 
spiritual union consecrated by Christ, of two individuals, separated 
by sex, in one common life. The Montanists held, therefore, that the 
religious consecration of such a union was a matter of the highest 
moment ; they reckoned it as belonging to the essence of a truly 
Christian marriage, that it should be concluded in the Church in the 
name of Christ. A marriage otherwise contracted was looked upon 
by them as an unlawful connection. Regarding the institution in 
this light, it followed again, that Montanism would allow of no second 
marriage after the death of the first husband, or the first wife, for 
marriage being an indissoluble union in the spirit, not in the flesh 
alone, was destined to endure beyond the grave.”—Vol. i., p. 522. 


Such were the eminently pure morals; such the self- 
denying principles of the numerous body of Christians whom 
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Professor Sanborn attempts to brand with the charge of 
sensualism and profligacy : and it is in reference to this very 
picture drawn by the pen of Neander, that he asserts that 
“this author uniformly represents Millenarianism as a heresy 
attended with the gross ideas of a Mohammedan heaven.” 
We leave our readers to judge what estimate is to be formed 
of his morals! 

But if there are no intimations in these ancient writers 
that those who held the doctrine of Christ’s pre-millennial 
advent were chargeable with sensualism, how is it that 
Neander asserts that the doctrine, as taught by Papias, had 
the effect ‘to foster among Christians the taste for a gross 
sensual happiness, incompatible with the spirit of the gos- 
pel, and to give birth among the educated heathens to many 
a prejudice against Christianity ?” The answer is, he founds 
that representation on a passage in Origen, which, on the one 
hand, greatly misrepresents Millenarianism, and on the other, 
he as grossly misunderstands. It is the following, according 
to the Latin translation, which gives with sufficient accu- 
racy the sense of the original. Omnium enim est absurdis- 
simum dicere, preclaris facinoribus prestare divitias et 
corporis sanitatem: cui nefarie doctrine affixi nonnulli credi- 
derunt, fore ut excitatis corporibus, in vitam reduces juxta 
primas illas promissiones edamus hos et illos cibos et biba- 
mus: aliqui ut liberos etiam queramus. Hee si ad ethnicos 
pervenerint magnum stoliditatis et stultitiz probrum Chris- 
tianismo affingent, cum meliora sentiunt a fide alieni. 
Selecta in Psal., Op. tom. ii., p. 570. “It is of all things 
the most absurd to say that riches and health are of greater 
worth than excellent deeds ; conformably to which nefarious 
doctrine some think that it will befit us after our resurrection, 
according to the primeval promises, to eat and drink this 
and that food, and some to procreate children. These 
opinions, if made known to the Gentiles, would fix the 
stigma of stupidity and folly on Christianity, since the senti- 
ments those alien from the Faith entertain are more just.” In 
the passage of which this is a continuation, he had stated 
that if the laws of God are to be obeyed because of the 
blessings of health and prosperity that result from obe- 
dience, then the rewards of virtue are external merely, and 
good actions are not good in themselves, but only as means 
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to an end, and that, consequently, riches and the health of 
the body are of greater worth than justice, holiness, piety, 
and all the great and illustrious acts of religion; which he 
says none can maintain, but such as know nothing of the 
dignity of virtue, and prefer to it the gross and the low; and 
it is in exemplification of this sentiment, that he utters the 
passage we have translated. 

We remark in regard to it, in the first shu that he does 
not utter it as a description of the manners or morals of those 
to whom he refers, but simply as expressing what he deemed 
the character of their notion of the rewards that are to be 
conferred on the obedient after the resurrection. There is not 
a hint in it, that those whom he represents as holding the 
doctrine which he states, were addicted to sensuality. It is 
of their faith that he speaks, not of their manners. In the 
next place, it is not absolutely certain that he alludes to 
Millenarians exclusively, for he does not mention them by 
name. It is not improbable that he referred to all who held 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, which he inter- 
preted spiritually, and assumed that they who held it, implied 
that they who were raised would, as a matter of course, have 
corporeal appetites somewhat like those of the present life. 
In the third place, if he referred exclusively to Millenarians, 
he wholly misrepresents them in intimating that they held 
that the rewards of obedience in the future life are to be 
altogether external; and that riches and bodily health are of 
greater excellence than uprightness, holiness, piety, and the 
various exercises of religion. No such sentiment was held 
by Millenarians of that age. He does not indeed directly 
say that they held such a doctrine. He only avers that it is 
implied in the notion that the commands of God are to be 
obeyed in order to gain mere external blessings, such as 
health, and an abundance of the gifts that are needed to sup- 
ply our corporeal wants. And, finally, it is not, and was 
not, a doctrine of Millenarians, that those who are to be 
raised from the dead, are to be raised with natural bodies, 
that are to need food, nor that they are again to marry and 
have children. 

Origen implies, indeed, in another passage that we are to 
quote, that the opinion was not common to all Millenarians, 
that there were to be marriages and births after the resurrec- 
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tion ; that he meant it of the risen saints, indeed, is not per- 
fectly clear, though possible; but that that was the belief 
only ofsome. There are no proofs, however, nor probabilities 
that any of them entertained that unscriptural and absurd 
belief. 

It is expressly affirmed by Tertullian that the joys and re- 
wards of the glorified saints after their resurrection are to be 
ofa spiritual nature. Hanc dicimus excipiendis resurrectione 
sanctis et refovendis omnium bonorum utique spiritalium 
copia, in compensationem eorum que in seculo vel despeximus, 
vel amisimus a deo prospectam ; siquidem et justum, et deo 
dignum illuc quoque exsultare famulos ejus, ubi sunt et 
afflicti in nomine ipsius. ‘This we say God revealed—that 
the saints are to be raised from the dead, and refreshed with 
an abundance of all spiritual blessings, in compensation for 
those things which in this life we either disregarded or lost, 
inasmuch as it is just and worthy of Him that his servants 
should triumph there, where they have suffered for his name.” 

Lactantius also distinguishes, in the most specific manner, 
between the nations who are then to live in the natural 
body, and the risen saints, and represents that it is the former 
who are to have offspring. 


“They who shall then be alive in the body, shall not die, but 
during the thousand years shall generate a countless multitude ; and 
their offspring shall be holy and dear to God. But they who are 
raised from the dead shall reign over the living, as judges. The na- 
tions, indeed, are not to be altogether exterminated, but some are to 
be left, at the victory of God, that they may be triumphed over by 
the righteous, and reduced to perpetual subjection. At the same 
time, also, the prince of the demons, who is the great eontriver of all 
evil, will be bound in chains, and will be imprisoned during the 
thousand years of the heavenly empire, when righteousness is to 
reign in the world, that he may not work any evil against the people 
of God.”* 





* Tum qui erunt in corporibus vivi, non morientur; sed per eosdem mille 
annos infinitam multitudinem generabunt; et erit soboles eorum sancta et 
Deo cara. Qui autem ab inferis suscitabuntur, ii preerunt viventibus velut 
judices. Gentes vero non extinguentur omnino; sed quedam relinquentur 
in victoriam Dei; ut triumphentur 4 justis, ac subjugentur perpetue 
servituti. Sub idem tempus etiam princeps demonum, qui est machinator 
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He thus expressly teaches that it is those who are to be 
alive at the time of Christ’s coming, who are to multiply, not 
the risen saints; and not a shadow of evidence appears that 
that was not the belief of the whole body of Millenarians. 

There is nothing in the paragraph from Origen, therefore, 
to justify Neander in asserting that the doctrine of the 
Millennium had the effect “ to foster among Christians a taste 
for a gross sensual happiness, incompatible with the spirit of 
the gospel, and to give birth among the educated heathens to 
many a prejudice against Christianity.” It is a construction 
‘ which, in his excessive disposition to philosophize in regard 
to the effects which doctrines and opinions exert, he has put 
on the passage which not only is not required by its state- 
ments, but which they will not bear. 

But Origen, in another passage, expressly represents those 
as sensual who held the doctrine to which he here refers :— 

‘‘ Some, therefore, shunning, as it were, the labor of under- 
standing the divine law, looking at its mere surface, and 
devoted chiefly to their pleasures and lusts—disciples of the 
mere letter—hold that the promises in respect to the future 
life are to be fulfilled in corporeal gratifications and luxuries ; 
and therefore they desire again after the resurrection such 
fleshly bodies that they may eat and drink, and that they 
may have the power of doing everything that is proper to 
flesh and blood—not following the doctrine of the apostle 
Paul respecting the resurrection of a spiritual body. To 
this some add, as a consequence, that marriage-unions, and 
procreations of children, are to take place after the resurrec- 
tion ; fancying to themselves that Jerusalem, the earthly city, 
is to be rebuilt; that precious stones are to be laid for its 
foundations’; and its walls built of jasper, crystal, and other 
choicest stones. Moreover, they believe foreigners are to be 
given to them as ministers of their pleasures, their plough- 
men, and the builders of the houses that are to constitute 
their city; and they maintain that they shall receive the 
possessions of the nations for their sustenance, and have do- 
minion oyer their wealth, and that the camels of Midianand 





omnium malorum, catenis vincietur, et erit in custodia mille annis ccelestis 
imperii, quo justitia in orbe regnabit, ne quod malum adversus populum Dei 
moliatur.”—Instit., Lib. vii., ¢. 24. 
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Kedar shall bring to them offerings of gold, and frankincense, 
and precious stones. And these views they endeavor to 
sustain by prophetic authority, from the predictions respect- 
ing Jerusalem: and the passage in which it is said that the 
servants of the Lord shall eat and drink, but the sinners 
shall hunger and thirst; and that the just shall rejoice, but 
the wicked shal] mourn. They allege, also, the words of 
the Saviour in which he promised wine to his disciples: ‘I 
will not drink henceforth of this, till I drink it new with you 
in the kingdom of my Father.’ They add, also, that the 
Saviour pronounced those blessed who now hunger and 
thirst, and promised that they shall be filled ; and adduce 
many more passages which they do not see should be under- 
stood figuratively. Moreover, they hold that after the 
pattern of the present life, and the distribution now of 
worldly dignities and powers, they are to be kings and 
princes, as it is promised in the gospel,—‘ thou shalt have 
power over five cities.’ And to be brief: they wish all 
things that they regard as promised, to be after the manner of 
similar things in the present life. This they think who are 
indeed believers in Christ, but understanding the sacred 
writings in a sort of Jewish sense, they conceive of nothing 
in a manner worthy of the divine promises.”* 





* Quidam ergo laborem quodammodo intelligentiw recusantes, et super- 
ficiem quamdam legis litere consectantes, et magis delectationi sue quodam- 
siones futuras in voluptate et luxuria corporis expectandas; et propterea 
precipue carnes iterum desiderant post resurrectionem tales quibus mandu- 
candi et bibendi, et omnia que carnis et sanguinis sunt, agendi nunquam de- 
sit facultas, apostoli Pauli de resurrectione spiritalis corporis sententiam non 
sequentes. Quibus consequenter addunt et nuptiarum conventiones, et 
filiorum procreationes etiam post resurrectionem futuras, fingentes sibimetipsis 
Jerusalem terrenam urbem reedificandam lapidibus pretiosis in fundamenta 
ejus jaciendis, et de lapide jaspide muros ejus erigendos, et propugnacula 
ejus lapide crystallo . . . Quinetiam ministros deliciarum suarum dandos 
sibi alienigenas putant, quos vel aratores habeant, vel structores parietum, 
a quibus diruta ipsorum et collapsa civitas extruatur; et arbitrantur quod 
facultates gentium accipiant ad edendum, et in divitiis eorum dominentur, 
ut etiam cameli Madian et Cedar veniant, et afferant eis aurum et thus et 
lapides pretiosos. Et hee conantur auctoritate prophetica confirmare ex 
his que de Jerusalem repromissionibus scripta sunt; ubi etiam dicitur quia 
qui serviunt Domino, manducabunt et bibent; peccatores autem esurient, et 
sitient ; et quod letitiam agent justi, impios vero meeror possidebit. Et de 
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Here, in the first place, is no intimation that the parties to 
whom he refers were addicted, in any measure, to sensual 
indulgences that were unlawful and disgraceful to the 
Christian profession. So far from it, he admits that they - 
were Christian beiievers: and that which he impugns is, 
their belief in respect to the life of men on the earth after 
Christ’s second coming and the resurrection of the holy dead : 
not the rules of action by which they professed to be gov- 
erned, or the practices to which they were addicted. 

Next, he admits distinctly, and states that they founded 
the belief which he ascribes to them, solely on the word of 
God, taken in the plain, grammatical sense, in which it is 
predicted that men are to exist in the natural body, cultivate 
the earth, rear fruits and eat them, build houses and have 
offspring, subsequently to Christ’s second coming, the crea- 
tion of the new heavens and the new earth, and the establish- 
ment of his kingdom here in the form it is then to assume. 
‘He does not represent them as deriving these notions by 
tradition from the Jews, nor as fabricating or deducing them 
from the prophecies by unnatural and illegitimate methods. 
They drew them from the Scriptures simply by interpreting 
them, as the Jews interpreted the same predictions and 
others respecting their restoration to their national land and 
continued existence there in the natural life, after the 
Messiah should create the new heavens and new earth, and 
establish his visible reign over them. 

Thirdly. He offers no proof whatever that their putting 





novo quoque Testamento vocem proferunt Salvatoris, qua discipulis pro- 
mittit de vini letitia dicens: Quia non bibam ex hoe jam usquequo bibam 
illud vobiscum novum in regno patris mei. Addunt quoque et illud quod 
Salvator beatos dicit eos qui nune esuriunt, et sitiunt, pollicens eis quia 
saturabuntur; et multa alia ex Scripturis exempla proferunt, quorum vim 
figuraliter intelligi debere non sentiunt. Tum vero secundum formam que 
in hac vita est, et secundum mundi hujus dispositiones dignitatum, vel 
ordinum, vel eminentias potestatum, reges se fore et principes arbitrantur, 
sicut sunt isti terreni, propter illud videlicet quod in Evangelio dictum est: 
Eris potestatem habens super quinque civitates. Et ut breviter dicam, 
secundum vite hujus conversationem per omnia similia volunt esse omnia 
que de repromissionibus exspectantur ; id est ut iterum sit hoc quod est. 
Hoc ita sentiunt qui Christo quidem ecredentes, Judaico autem quodam sensu 
Scripturas divinas intelligentes ; nihil ex his dignum divinis pollicitationibus 
presumpserunt.”—De Principiis, L. ii. cap. xi. de Repromissionibus. 
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this construction on these predictions sprung, as he alleges, 
from a passion for corporeal delights and the indulgence of 
their lusts, but takes it for granted; assuming that though 
those parties were Christian believers, they yet could not 
entertain such views of the life of men on the earth under 
Christ’s reign, even on the explicit testimony of God himself, 
unless they were prompted to it by a secret passion for 
corporeal pleasures: and the ground of this judgment 
doubtless was, first, the fact which he alleges in the passage 
before quoted from him, that intellectual and spiritual 
blessings and enjoyments are superior to those which are 
merely external and corporeal ; from which he assumes that 
the blessings promised under the reign of Christ must be 
purely spiritual, and exclusive, therefore, of all that belongs 
to acorporeal life. But that is plainly mistaken. As the 
fact that spiritual blessings are superior to health, corporeal 
pleasures, and wealth, does not prevent their co-existing in the 
present life, it is absurd to assume from their natures that 
they cannot co-exist also in a higher form in the life of men 
in the natural body during Christ’s reign on the earth. The 
question whether mankind are to continue to live in the 
natural body, while the holy dead are to be raised in spirit- 
ual bodies and enjoy a far superior life, is to be determined 
solely by the testimony of the word of God respecting it, not 
by such groundless and self-contradictious assumptions. 
But another and far more influential reason of this judgment, 
doubtless, was, the monkish notion with which he and his 
contemporaries, especially in Egypt, were infatuated, and 
which had a deeper practical sway over their minds than 
perhaps any of the great truths of Christianity—namely, 
that the appetites of the body are in themselves, and 
necessarily, degrading to an intelligent nature, and their 
indulgence in even temperate and lawful forms defiling; 
that virtue and religion lie chiefly in their stern repression 
and extinction, if possible; and that, therefore, the supposi- 
tion that men are to continue with such a nature, and partake 
of such pleasures under the reign of Christ, is aself-contradic- 
tion and absurdity. And here lies the ground, we doubt 
not, of the whole of the charges of sensualism which he, 
Jerome, and others, uttered against the Millenarians of their 
respective ages. They held that celibacy, fasting, vigils, 
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and the stern denial of all the wants of the body, were the 
truest and highest forms of virtue and piety, and were obli- 
gatory on all; and denounced the temperate and thankful 
enjoyment of the bounties of providence, marriage, and in- 
dulgence in the purest forms of domestic and social happi- 
ness, as sensual, polluting, and unfitting the soul for com- 
munion with God, and the holy pleasures of his service. 
They were accustomed accordingly to arraign those who, in- 
stead of becoming monks and nuns, married and engaged in 
the usual pursuits of domestic life, as sensual and enslaved 
to their animal natures, with as much vehemence as they 
uttered those charges against Millenarians on the ground of 
their belief that men are to exist in the natural life during 
the Millennium. Their imputations against them are no 
more proofs, therefore, that they were addicted to immoral 
practices, or held any immoral opinions, than accusations of 
all others who did not‘ devote themselves to a celibate and 
ascetic life, were that they were universally unspiritual and 
licentious, The grounds, in fact, on which Origen and 
Jerome accuse Millenarians of sensualism, would, if valid, 
prove with equal certainty that the whole body of the Anti- 
millenarians of the present day who are not pure monks and 
nuns, are the vassals of their corporeal appetites, and de- 
voted to debased and polluting indulgences.* 





* Mosheim regards the ascription of licentiousness to the Gnostic Cerinthus, 
who held that Christ is to reign on the earth, and over men in the natural 
life during the Millennium, as in like manner the work of prejudice and 
malice, as is seen from the following passage from his Commentaries on the 
State of the Church before Constantine :— 

“He declared it to be necessary that in all their actions they should 
strictly conform themselves to the laws of Christ. To those who should con- 
tinue steadfast in their obedience to these precepts he held out the promise 
of a future resurrection from the dead—enjoyments of the most exquisite 
nature during Christ’s reign here upon earth—and subsequently, a life of 
immortality and endless joy in the blissful regions above. For, adhering to 
the Jewish way of thinking in this respect, Cerinthus held, that upon the re- 
surrection of our bodies Christ would be again united with the man Jesus, 
and having founded a new city on the site of the ancient Jerusalem, would 
reign there in triumphant splendor for the space of a thousand years. . . 

“In the view which I have here given of the Cerinthian discipline, I am 
borne out by the express testimony of ancient writers. My account, however, 
amounts to nothing more than an imperfect sketch. For from no ancient 
author could I obtain that full degree of information respecting the Cerinthian 
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Such is the nature, and such, as far as we can judge, was 
the source of the charge begun by Origen, and repeated by 





systerh of religion which alone could enable me to exhibit a complete and 
satisfactory view of it; a thing which it would gratify me highly to have 
done, since in point of reason and ingenuity the author of it appears to have 
possessed a superiority over the rest of the Gnostics, It cannot indeed be 
denied, that by the generality of those writers who speak of him, he is repre- 
sented as devoid of understanding, libidinous, depraved, a man who held out, 
as an allurement to his followers, the promise of a free indulgence in obscene 
gratifications during the future reign of Christ upon earth. But really, as 
far as I am capable of forming a judgment on the matter, the blemishes and 
defects of his character appear to have been very unreasonably magnified by 
his accusers. In his opinions I perceive, it is true, the marks of a mind not 
sufficiently purified, and disposed not unfrequently to deviate from the path 
of sound reason: but nothing whatever bespeaking a propensity to vicious 
or libidinous indulgences: nothing indicating a love for or pursuit of illicit 
pleasures: there are even some things in them which make in his favor, and 
prove him to have been destitute neither of sense nor of spirit. How, let me 
ask, could it be possible that the kingdom which it was asserted Christ 
would hereafter establish at Jerusalem, should have been held forth in pro- 
mise asa sink of immorality, vice, and concupiscence, by one who entertained 
the highest reverence for the wisdom, justice, and virtue of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and maintained that it was his superior sanctity and knowledge which 
induced the Deity to select his corporeal frame as a fit terrestrial residence 
for his offspring Christ, the chief of the celestial eons? How could this have 
been done by one who was constantly propounding Jesus as a model of 
virtue and wisdom to mankind? By one again who inculcated the necessity 
of strictly observing that part of the law of Moses to which Jesus himself had 
conformed? Is it to be believed, that Cerinthus could have excited or 
countenanced in his followers an expectation that in the looked for kingdom 
of 1000 years, during which, according to him, Christ, the immediate 
offspring of the Supreme Deity, united to the person of Jesus, the most intelli- 
gent and sacred of human beings, was to reign here on earth, every moral 
tie would be dissolved, and mankind be left at liberty to gratify their inordi- 
nate desires without restraint? Or in other words, that the greatest and 
best of potentates, the immediate offspring of the Deity, would become the 
instrument of promoting amongst a set of subjects newly recalled to life, the 
perpetration of all those crimes and flagitious enormities of which he had in 
times past expressed his utter detestation? To my mind this appears so re- 
mote from all probability, that I know not how to account for so many 
learned men’s having insisted on it that Cerinthus held forth to his followers 
the prospect of their being permitted to riot without restraint in one 
continued scene of the grossest sensuality during the expected future reign of 
Christ here upon earth. Iam at no loss, however, in assigning this accusa- 
tion to its proper source. Not a doubt can exist but that it originated with 
Caius, the presbyter, and Dionysius Alexandrinus, two writers of the third 
century, as appears from Eusebius Histor. Eccles, lib. iii. cap. xxviii. p. 100. 
To prior ages it was utterly unknown. But at the time when the above- 
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Jerome and Augustine, which Antimillenarians are so fond 
of reproducing, that the Millenarians were rendered sensual 
by their views of the predictions respecting the Millennium. 


The whole imputation is founded on their faith, not on their’ 


moral principles, or their lives. There is not the slightest 
evidence that they wefe gross in their tastes, or licentious in 
their conduct. So far from it, there is ample proof that they 
were distinguished for the strictness of their principles, the 
purity of their lives, and the courage and steadfastness with 
which they renounced the world and met the most torturing 
persecutions for the sake of Christ. 

And finally, this charge of licentiousness, brought for- 
ward with so much zeal and exultation by Professor San- 
born—if in any measure valid—recoils on himself with a 
crushing force; as it demonstrates that he must himself be 
as gross in his appetites, as profligate in his manners, and 
inflamed with as eager a desire for a Mahometan heaven, as 
he represents the ancient Millenarians as having been. For 
he believes, as assuredly as they did, that men are to con- 





mentioned authors wrote, the dispute with the Chiliasts, or those who main- 
tained that Christ would hereafter reign upon earth for the space of a thou- 
sand years, was carrying on with considerable warmth, and the object of 
these writers evidently was to repress this doctrine. With a view therefore 
the more readily to accomplish their end, they made it appear that the 
original author or parent of Chiliasm amongst the Christians was Cerinthus, 
a pernicious character, and one who had long since been condemned. And 
this, perhaps, might be allowable enough: but not content with this, they, by 
way of still more effectually preventing the Christians from every imitation 
of Cerinthus, deemed it expedient to augment the popular antipathy against 
him, and to persuade the multitude that he was a distinguished patron of 
vice and iniquity; and that it was impossible for any one who was not 
inimical to the cause of piety and virtue, to approve of or countenance his 
doctrine respecting the future reign of Christ upon earth. Should it be ob- 
jected to me, as it probably may, that this case of mine rests merely on sup- 
position, and is grounded on no positive evidence, I confess it. But when it 
is considered that prior to these adversaries of Chiliasm, no one had ever at- 
tributed to Cerinthus so gross an error; when it is remembered that this very 
error with which he is charged is by no means to be reconciled with the 
other parts of his doctrine ; in fine, when we reflect how utterly incredible it 
is that any man, not altogether bereft of his senses, should make an unre- 
stricted license to riot in obscenity and filth the characteristic feature of a 
kingdom over which Jesus Christ was triumphantly to reign ; I rather think 
that but few things will appear to have a greater weight of probability on 
their side than the conjecture which I have thus hazarded.” 


VOL. VIII.—NO. mm. 26 
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tinue on the earth in their natural bodies during the thousand 
years of the reign of Christ and the saints, and that they 
will have the same bodily senses and appetites as they now 
have, and will eat and drink, marry and be given in mar- 
riage, and have children. The only important difference 
between his faith and theirs is, that they held that Christ 
will reign in person on the earth during that period, and the 
risen saints reign with him; while he holds, that Christ will 
not reign here then in person, nor the risen saints, but that 
his administration over the world will then be essentially 
what it is now. If, therefore, as Origen and he assume, the 
mere fact that the ancient Millenarians believed men are to 
continue on the earth in the natural life during the Millen- 
nium, is a proof that they were gross and licentious; then 
the fact that he also believes that men are then to continue 
here in the natural life, is an equal demonstration that he is 
wholly profligate in his principles and manners! So much 
for his attempt to dishonor Millenarians by these false and 
malignant imputations. Did ever a blustering and unscru- 
pulous antagonist involve himself in a more discreditable 
predicament ? 

From this theme, he turns to the third branch of his 
argument, in which he attempts to transfer the question from 
the sphere of revelation to that of rationalism, and main- 
tains that the doctrine of Christ’s pre-millennial advent 
and personal reign on the earth with the risen saints, is con- 
tradictory to reason and unintelligible, and cannot, -there- 
fore, even if taught in the sacred volume, be believed. 
And here he unmasks himself, we doubt not, and reveals the 
genuine spirit that reigns within him in respect to the word 
of God generally, as well as to its teachings on this sub- 
ject. He says— 


“III. Tested by reason, it—the doctrine—was absurd. 

“Tt did not, and cannot, commend itself to the sober understand- 
ings of men. The new dispensation is essentially miraculous, as all 
pre-millennialists maintain. Its economy is therefore above the 
finite reason. Its administration is supernatural. All earthly ana- 
logies fail to represent it. The second person of the Holy Trinity 
reigns in person. Mortals know nothing of such a government. 
The saints have spiritual bodies. Of these we can form no just 
notions. Their mode of intercourse with the mortal races then 
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living must be entirely conjectural. The common occupation of 
the renewed earth by mortal and immortal races is utterly unintelli- 
gible. We have no data, no experience, no history, from which we 
can determine the power of the reigning class, or the subjection of 
the subject class.”—Pp. 18, 19. 


He thus boldly denounces the doctrine, on the ground that 
it represents the administration Christ is then to exercise, as 
to involve many things of which we now have no experi- 
ence, and no minute knowledge, and that it is to be super- 
natural ; and proceeds, therefore, on the assumption that we 
are not to believe that anything is to enter into Christ’s future 
government of the world, that differs from our present 
experience and comprehension, even though it is expressly 
foretold in the Scriptures. This is the genuine spirit of 
modern rationalism, and the ground on which it rejects the 
word of God. Thus he alleges that the doctrine exhibits 
the economy of the new dispensation as “above the finite 
reason,” because it teaches that Christ is to appear in person, 
and produce effects by the direct exertion of his omnipo- 
tence. But if that is a proof that the doctrine is false, and 
ought not, and cannot be believed, is it not an equal proof 
that his coming in the clouds of heaven in power and great 
glory, raising the dead, and judging them, and assigning 
them everlasting rewards, must be false, and ought not, and 
cannot be believed? His assumptions and assertions contra- 
dict the doctrine of Antimillenarians on this subject, as abso- 
lutely as they do that of Premillennialists, and would pre- 
clude all faith in the incarnation, miracles, and resurrection 
of Christ, and the fact of a revelation itself of God’s will to 
men, which must of necessity be supernatural, as effectually 
as it would in the supernatural acts it is foretold he is to 
exert in his Millennial reign. "What, however, can be more 
absurd than to pretend that his coming in person, and ex- 
erting his infinite attributes in the government of the world, 
is any more above reason, than his reigning in heaven, and 
ruling the world in his present manner is? It is preposte- 
rous to imagine that the one is any more above or contra- 
dictory to reason, or any more unsuitable to the divine 
perfections, than the other is. ‘ All earthly analogies fail to 
represent it. The second person of the Holy Trinity reigns 
in person. Mortals know nothing of such a government.” 
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But does not “the second person of the Trinity” now 
“reign in person” in heaven? And ifthe revelation of that 
fact in the Scriptures is a sufficient reason for our believing 
it, although he is not seen by us on his throne, is not the 
revelation in the Scriptures that he is hereafter to reign in 
person on the earth, an equally good reason for our believing 
that prediction, although we do not yet see him swaying the 
sceptre of the earth? Our not seeing him, or knowing 
nothing by experience of his reigning in person on the 
earth, is no more proof that he is not to reign here in that 
manner, than our not having witnessed a resurrection of 
the dead, is a proof that the dead are never to be raised. 
He goes on. “The saints have spiritual bodies. Of these 
we can form no just notions. Their mode of intercourse with 
the mortal races then living, must be entirely conjectural. 
The common occupation of the renewed earth by mortal 
and immortal races is utterly unintelligible.” But if the 
fact that we have no just notions of the spiritual bodies of 
the saints, is a proof that they are not to reign on the earth, 
is it not an equal proof that they are not to reign or exist any- 
where else? Isit not as absolute a barrier to our believing 
that they are to be raised from the grave, as it is that they 
are to reign with Christ over the renewed nations of the 
earth? If our not knowing minutely the mode in which 
the risen saints are to have intercourse with men in the 
natural body, is a proof that they cannot exist together, is 
not our ignorance of the mode in which the risen saints are 
to associate with each other, and express and receive the 
expression of their thoughts, an equal proof that they 
are not to co-exist and communicate with each other, but 
are to live—if they live at all—in eternal isolation? Can 
anything surpass the fatuity of such assumptions and 
arguing in one who professes to make the Scriptures the 
rule of his faith? Professor Sanborn, in this part of his 
Essay, has plainly quitted the word of God, and passed into 
the domain of mere rationalism, and a rationalism as stolid, 
blind, and depreciatory in respect to reason, as it is faithless 
and impious towards God. Whatcan transcend the insult he 
offers to reason in claiming that we are not to believe any- 
thing in respect to our race, that does not enter into our pre- 
sent experience; or anything in respect to God, that we 
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have not already witnessed? None of those now living on 
the earth have ever experienced the dissolution of the tie 
that connects the body and the soul; and what that change 
is to the conscious spirit that feels it, is as unknown to usas 
any of the experiences are that take place after death. Are 
we, therefore, not to believe in the reality of death, or that 
peculiar sensations and affections attend it? None of the 
living have ever witnessed those acts of God by which a 
disembodied soul is sustained in consciousness and activity, 
transferred to another world, and there given to exist in 
society with other disembodied spirits. Are we, therefore, 
not to believe that God exerts those acts, and that the spirits 
of the dead survive in consciousness, and live in society 
with each other ? 

Professor S. continues this dogmatism and declamation, 
and imputes a number of opinions to Millenarians which 
they do not entertain—such as that the Bible is to be super- 
seded at Christ’s second coming—a notion that is advanced 
by Dr. Brown, of Glasgow, an ultra Antimillenarian writer, 
but is not entertained by Millenarians; the doctrine that the 
covenant at Sinai and the whole Mosaic ritual are then to be 
re-established, notwithstanding, according to him, the Bible 
in which that covenant and ritual are recorded is to be super- 
seded; and finally, the doctrine that notwithstanding that 
system, in which the high priest, in entering the inner sanc- 
tuary with blood once a year, was a type of Christ as our 
priest and intercessor, Christ’s intercessions as high priest are 
to terminate at his second coming—a doctrine that is held 
by Antimillenarians alone, not by Premillennialists, who 
maintain that his priesthood is to continue for ever ;—contra- 
dictions and absurdities which none but Mr. Sanborn would 
be likely to jumble together. But we have not space to pur- 
sue him through these blunders and misrepresentations. 

He at length winds up this branch of his argument by 
endeavoring to prove, that even if it is admitted that Christ 
is to return and reign on the earth, still “we do not know 
the time of his advent” with sufficient certainty to affirm that 
it is “at the very doors.” But suppose we do not; how 
does that prove the point which he professes to establish by 
it, that “tested by reason,” the doctrine that Christ is to 
come before the Millennium “is absurd?” He appears 
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again completely to have forgotten the point at which he was 
professedly aiming, and to have given himself up to a current 
of random and incoherent declamation. 
¥& In the fourth division of his argument he betrays an equal 
measure of ignorance and presumption. 


“4, When tested by the universal belief of the church, it is found 
to be another gospel.”—P. 22. 


This, in the first place, is in contradiction to fact. Itis as 
indisputable that the doctrine of Christ’s premillennial advent 
was held by the church generally down to the middle of the 
third century, and continued to be held by great numbers 
for a century later, as any fact of that period. In the next 
place, though under the assaults of Origen, Dionysius, 
Jerome, and Augustine, and the fanatical devotion of the 
age to celibacy and asceticism, it was generally rejected, and 
continued to be for a long series of ages, that does not prove 
that it is not the doctrine of the Scriptures, any more than 
the rejection by the church at large, through that long tract 
of centuries, of other great truths of the Christian system, 
proves that they are not taught in the sacred volume. Does 
the dogma of saint and angel mediators, and of a continual 
expiation by the mass, held by the church at large of those 
ages, prove that it is not the doctrine of the Scriptures that 
Christ is the only mediator and intercessor, and his sacrifice 
of himself on the cross, the only expiation for sin? _ 

Professor S., however, attempts to sustain his proposition. 
Thus he alleges that the general belief of the church in re- 
gard to the abode of the spirits of the holy dead anterior to 
Christ’s coming, differs wholly from that of Millenarians. 
He says :— 


“ The church in all ages has believed that the rest that remaineth 
for God’s people, was in heaven. . . . According to the views of 
Millenarians, the saints never enter heaven at all.”"—P. 22. 


But suppose it was so; how does their difference on that 
subject prove that the Scriptures do not teach that Christ’s 
second advent is to precede the Millennium? Mr. S.’s alle- 
gation is irrelevant to the point he affects to establish by it. 
But next, he is totally mistaken in respect to the faith of the 
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church in the early and middle ages on that subject. No- 
thing but sheer ignorance could have betrayed him into so 
extraordinary a misrepresentation. Had he looked into the 
fathers of the first four or five centuries, or ascertained at 
second hand what their opinions were, he would have 
learned that the general doctrine of those ages was, that the 
souls of departed believers are detained in Hades or an under- 
world, until Christ comes to deliver them; and that it was 
held that Christ, in the interim between his death and 
resurrection, descended to that world, and proclaimed the ex- 
piation he had wrought to the ancient saints, who then 
peopled those shadowy realms; and that that belief is 
incorporated in the ‘ Apostles’ and the Athanasian Creed, in 
the expression, ‘‘ He descended into Hades ;” or in the com- 
mon English translation, into “hell.” And those creeds 
have not only been held to the present day by the Catholic 
and Greek churches, but are retained also by the Lutherans, 
the Episcopal church of Great Britain and this country, and 
many other Protestants. And thirdly, Millenarians, instead 
of maintaining ‘that the saints never enter heaven at all,” 
receive the teachings of the New Testament, that they are, 
during the period intermediate between death and the resur- 
rection, in Paradise, where they enjoy the presence of 
Christ; and that he will bring them with him, when he 
comes to raise their bodies from the dust. 

He further alleges “that it has been believed, semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus, that the church would be absolutely 
complete at Christ’s coming”—p. 22. He can derive very 
little aid, however, from the faith of the church, as far as his 
statement expresses it; for there was never, until a recent 
period, any considerable body of Christians who believed 
that the nations of the earth were to be converted anterior 
to Christ’s second coming. The doctrine of the early and 
middle ages was, that antichrist was to continue his reign 
till Christ came and destroyed him ; and that doctrine was 
also held and taught in the most emphatic form at the period 
of the Reformation, by Luther, Melancthon, and others. It 
was not till towards the close of the seventeenth century, that 
the doctrine was first advanced by Dr. Whitby, that the con- 
version of the nations is to take place, and religion triumph 
for a thousand years, anterior to the coming of Christ. 
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Professor Sanborn thus attempts to prove his doctrine, that 
Christ’s second advent is not to take place till after the 
nations have been converted, and the multitude of the 
redeemed swelled by the countless hosts who are to people 
the earth during the thousand years of the saints’ reign, by 
the testimony of parties who did not believe that the nations 
were ever to be converted, but held that antichrist would 
prevail till the Redeemer comes; and that when he comes, 
it will be to destroy his open enemies, not to convert 
them ! 

To his third and fourth statements, that “the church has 
believed in all ages that there would be a simultaneous resur- 
rection of the dead, both of the just and of the unjust,” and, 
that ‘the church has ever associated the end of the world 
and the final judgment of the quick and the dead, with the 
coming of Christ,” it is not necessary to reply at length. As 
far as they are true, that faith was the consequence of the 
belief that there was never to be a conversion of the world; 
but that antichrist was to reign till the time of the last judg- 
ment. But that Antimillenarians, through a long tract of ages, 
made this egregious mistake, is no proof surely that modern 
Antimillenarians have the authority of Scripture for their 
belief that a conversion of the nations is to take place ante- 
rior to Christ’s second coming. What piercing insight, what 
exquisite logic, this confident critic displays ! 

His fifth statement, “that the church universal has 
believed that the nations of the earth would be converted 
before the second advent of Christ,” we have already shown 
to be wholly mistaken. No such faith prevailed either in 
the early or the middle ages, nor at the Reformation. It 
was the common doctrine of those periods, that the church 
was to continue in tribulation till Christ should come, and 
that it would not be till he came that antichrist would be 
destroyed. ‘ Millenarians,” Prof. S. also asserts, “teach 
tbat the antichristian nations are to be destroyed, not con- 
verted”—p. 24. No statement could be at a greater distance 
from the truth, if, by antichristian nations, he means the 
nations that are not converted at the time of Christ’s coming. 
Millenarians hold that the antichristian rulers and hosts who 
are then to be arrayed in open war on Christ’s kingdom, are 
to be destroyed, according to the predictions of the Old and 
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New Testaments; not that the unconverted nations at large 
are to be destroyed. Mr. S. himself has, in a former page 
of his Essay, stated it as the belief of Millenarians, that the 
nations are not to be destroyed at Christ’s coming, but are to 
survive and be converted ; and it is their belief that men 
are to continue in the natural life, and multiply after Christ 
comes, that he makes the ground of his charge against them 
of sensualism, on which he dwells with so much zest! What 
admirable consistency! What scrupulous truthfulness ! 

On reaching this point, he seems to have lost sight 
entirely of his proposition, and to have been seized with a 
frenzy that peopled his imagination with a crowd of dark 
and frightful spectres. Millenarians became gigantic mon- 
sters to his glaring eye, and filled him with ill-defined and 
unutterable horror. He says, “There is not a single doc- 
trine of the Bible that is not essentially modified” by them; 
that “they use the sacred Scriptures precisely as the Greeks 
and Romans did their Sibylline books—” which means that 
they use them solely to dupe and sway the ignorant and 
superstitious multitude; that “they quote by sound, and 
interpret by feeling ;” that “the system of Christian theology 
seems,” in their hands, “to have suffered from internal con- 
vulsions, similar to those which mark the geological epochs 
in the physical earth ; its strata are dislocated, upheaved, and 
tilted over, so that the inferior are often found cropping out 
at the surface, or overlying the superior; that no truth is in 
situ; but each must be referred to its proper age by an 
expert in premillennial hermeneutics.” Among the dire 
exploits, however, of which he represents them as guilty, 
that which struck him probably with the deepest terror, is 
that which he couches under the appalling declaration, that 
“They invert new ‘laws’ of interpretation, and thereby find 
confirmation of old errors!” No wonder his teeth chattered, 
and a shiver of horror ran through his whole frame at this 
portentous fact! How can we sufficiently admire the cau- 
tion and tact with which, notwithstanding his own agitation, 
he saved his audience from the climax of alarm to which he 
might have driven them, had he not allowed the atrocity of 
the deed to remain veiled in a measure from their sight! 
He breathes not a syllable of intimation what the new laws 
of interpretation are which Millenarians thus invert; what 
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the inversion of those laws is to which they are addicted ; 
nor what the old errors are of which they thereby find con- 
firmation! Who can tell what dire effects would have 
resulted, had he drawn the mask from these enormities, and 
left them, like so many spectres, to flash their terrors on the 
frighted gaze of his hearers ! 

After a page of this incoherent raving, he passes to the 
last branch of his argument: ‘ That the moral influence of 
this doctrine is decidedly pernicious ;’’—a point it was quite 
needless to treat afresh, if the torrent of reproach and denun- 
ciation he had just poured out on its advocates, has in it the 
slightest tinge of truth; but it furnished him an opportunity 
to disgorge the rancorous malice and glut the spite with 
which his breast seems to have been swollen; and he avail- 
ed himself of it with the joy of one who has long hoarded 
his vengeance, and feels that it is the last chance he is to 
have to wreak it on his victim. The first assertion by 
which he endeavors to sustain the accusation, that “it was 
attended in the early ages of the church with disorder and 
fanaticism,” we have already shown to be wholly ground- 
less. In his next allegation he has either the singular 
inconsideration, or else the extraordinary audacity—which 
is it?—to exhibit postmillennialists as premillennialists, and 
to impute to the latter the false beliefs, the wild disorders, 
and the fanatic excesses of the former! He says of the 
doctrine :— 


“Tt was never known to be productive of any good. It was a pre- 
vailing belief in the Middle Ages, that the thousandth year from the 
nativity,” which was then held to complete the Millennium—* would 
usher in the end of the world. As the hour approached, signs 
and wonders were multiplied. Miracles abounded. On the heavens 
above were written tokens of coming wrath. The sun shone with 
a sickly hue. The moon refused to give her light. Strange voices 
were heard proclaiming woe to the nations. Apparitions and visions 
disturbed all classes. The monk at his vigils, the prisoner in his 
dungeon, and the serf at his task, all saw omens of approaching ruin. 
The devil walked in open day. Wizards and witches, prophets and 
magicians were multiplied. Terrible calamities fell on men and nations, 
Wars and rumors of wars disturbed all classes. Misfortunes thickened. 
The very elements seemed to sympathize with the fevered state of the 
public mind. The fruits of the earth were blasted. Pestilence and 
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famine stalked through the lands. Terror drove the multitudes to 
fasts, vigils, and prayers. The roads were thronged with pilgrims. 
The churches were crowded to suffocation. The victims of disease 
and hunger died in the attitude of worship. The common feeling 
was, it is better to fall into the hands of God, than to await his 
judgments. The rich bequeathed their wealth to the church, intro- 
ducing their bequests with the solemn declaration, ‘The end of the 
world draweth nigh.” Every class of society were smitten with ter- 
ror, and trembled in agonizing apprehension of coming woes. But 
the fatal day came and passed, and the earth still rolled on as 
before.”—Pp. 25, 26. 


But these, by his own showing, were postmillennialists, 
not Millenarians. The thousand years from the nativity of 
Christ, constituted, according to the general belief of that age, 
the Millennium foretold in the Apocalypse ; and thence they 
held that it was at the end of that period, not at its beginning, 
that the second advent of Christ was to take place. The 
terrors, disorders, and calamities, of which Professor S. 
draws so frightful a picture, were the consequence of that 
post-millennial doctrine, and the authors and victims of 
the excitement, were post-millennialists—not Millenarians ! 
Did not Professor S. see this? Had he become so infatu- 
ated with prejudice, as to imagine that the delusions and 
fanaticism of his own party must have been the work of 
pre-millennialism ? 

He falls into an equal blunder in affirming that, “at the 
time of the Reformation this belief,” respecting Christ’s pre- 
millennial advent, “ was revived and widely spread by the 
enthusiastic Anabaptists, Thomas Munzer, and his associ- 
ates.” They were not Premillennialists but Antimillena- 
rians. They did not look for the coming of Christ in order 
to the establishment of his kingdom on the earth, but 
undertook to establish it themselves, “ with fire and sword,” 
and proclaimed themselves its kings. 

Edward Irving and his followers were, indeed, sadly in- 
fatuated ; but their fanaticism was the result of their belief 
that they enjoyed the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
not of their belief in the pre-millennial advent. 

And finally, “the illiterate farmer of Vermont,” Mr. 
Miller and his followers, to whom he last refers, were not 
Millenarians, but rejected, as we have already stated, some 
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of the most important of the doctrines that belong to Mille- 
narianism. Such is the tissue of false allegations by which 
he attempts to establish the charge, that the doctrine hag, 
always been productive of the most disastrous effects! 

Having closed his argument in these monstrous mis-state- 
ments, he indulges in his peroration in a tirade of reckless 
misrepresentation and insolent and coarse abuse, which we 
should expect from none but an unscrupulous partisan, who 
had become frantic with rage; and is seldom surpassed in 
the most infuriate ebullitions of the political press. He 
represents the whole body of Millenarians as on a level, in 
ignorance, delusion, and fanaticism, with the lowest and 
wildest of those who have ever treated of Christ’s coming. 
No colors seem sufficiently dark to paint the frenzy with 
which he exhibits them as infatuated; no epithets suffi- 
ciently reproachful to express the scorn and detestation with 
which he regards them. There is not an individual among 
them, according to him, that should not be shunned as an 
enemy to religion and mankind; not one who ought not to 
be consigned as a hopeless lunatic to the mad-house. They 
are “ birds” that “can see best in the dark ;” that “ fly only 
in the storm ;” that “ make night hideous with their hoot- 
ings;” that “add to the terrors of the tempest by their 
unearthly screams ;” and, not content with this low abuse, 
in which none but a fanatic in blackguardism would in- 
dulge ; and having no other means, it would seem, of black- 
ening them to a degree that answered to the rancor of 
his spite—he turns round, and in direct contradiction to his 
own statement of their doctrine, and the charge he so fre- 
quently alleges against them of sensualism, because of their 
belief that the nations are not to be destroyed at Christ’s 
coming, but are to increase and multiply during the Millen- 
nium,—and exhibits them as teaching that the whole of the 
race that are living at Christ’s advent are to be dashed by 
his avenging bolts to eternal destruction; and represents 
them as contemplating the catastrophe with an eager and 
infuriate joy ! 


“In this new Pandora’s box which they have opened, no hope for 
the doomed millions now living lingers at the bottom. The elect are 
already gathered in. The gospel has been preached as a wit- 
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ness, and failed to convince the world of sin; now it must prove a 
savor of death unto death to all that live.”—P. 28, 


* Such is the climax of wanton misrepresentation of them, 
and contradiction of himself, in which he closes his harangue. 

His Essay is thus a tissue of gross blunders, unblushing 
self-contradictions, and shameful calumnies; and is charged 
throughout with the concentrated bitterness of a prejudiced 
and malevolent spirit. The plan on which he proceeds is, 
first, to rake together all the accusations that have ever 
been uttered against Millenarians, no matter how ground- 
less, and how often and effectually confuted, and treat them 
as true, and true of the Millenarians of the present day. 
Next, to treat the errors and extravagances into which 
some of their number have fallen on other subjects—such 
as Montanus and Irving, in respect to the miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Spirit—as springing from their belief in Christ’s 
pre-millennial advent, and exhibit the whole body as guilty 
of those errors and extravagances. Thirdly, to represent 
Millenarians as holding all the false views, and sharing in all 
the delusions and extravagances of parties, who, like the late 
Mr. Miller, are not Millenarians, though they look for Christ’s 
pre-millennial advent. Fourthly, to exhibit Millenarians 
as responsible for all the errors and fanaticism into which 
men have at any time run in respect to Christ’s kingdom or 
the end of the world, like those of the Catholics in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh, and the Anabaptists of the sixteenth 
century, although they were not Millenarians, nor Premillen- 
nialists, in any sense. And finally, when no other sufficiently 
effective method of misrepresenting them presented itself, 
boldly to charge them with maintaining the very doctrines 
which they reject, and rejecting the doctrines which they main- 
tain. Itis by these expedients, and by these expedients alone, 
that he has wrought the atrocious caricature which he presents 
to the world as their portrait. Had he dipt his pencil in 
nothing but truth, there is not a line in the delineation that 
he would ever have drawn. There is not a page in his 
Essay that he would ever have written. On the injustice, 
the meanness, and the malice of this course, it is not necessary 
to expatiate. What would be thought of a man whoshould 
attempt, by a similar method, to depict the character of the 
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present Congregational clergy of New England: who should 
first repeat the imputation to them of all the follies, errors, 
and crimes that have ever been charged on them, from the 
arraignment and execution of the witches at Salem, to the 
present day? Who should next array the false doctrines 
that individuals among them have from time to time ad- 
vanced, and treat them as doctrines common to them all 
—such as Parker’s open infidelity; Emerson’s idealism; 
Bushnell’s pantheism ; Beecher’s pre-existence of souls; Tay- 
lor’s denial of God’s power to renew the mind; Channing’s 
denial of Christ’s deity and expiation ; Emmons’s assertion 
that God creates all the acts of his creatures; and every other 
mistaken opinion that has been entertained by any of their 
number? Who, thirdly, should charge them, as a body, 
with all the private vices and public crimes which he 
thought might naturally spring from their various false 
doctrines? And who, finaliy, in addition to their own errors 
of doctrine and practice, should also accuse them of the false 
beliefs and crimes of those most hostile to them, whose | 
peculiar dogmas they reject, and whose evil manners they 
abhor? Would such a hideous picture have any title to be 
considered as presenting their true character? Could it pro- 
ceed from any but the pen of a low, prejudiced, and unscrupu- 

lous partisan, whose very object was to blacken them with 
traduction and obloquy.? Yet that would be a very exact 
parallel to Mr. Sanborn’s course in the delineation he affects 
to give in his Essay of the doctrines and character of Mil- 
lenarians. If it is legitimate, there is not a body of Christians 
on earth that may not, with equal effect, be shown to be 
monsters of debasement and impiety. 

It is not necessary that we should protest against this ‘ 
atrocious procedure. ‘The exposure of the deceptions he has 
attempted to impose on his hearers and readers, will make 
him the object of disapprobation to all honorable minds in his 
own party, as well as others. Upright Antimillenarians will 
not deem their cause worth maintaining, if no better means can 
be found to defend it than the wanton misrepresentation and 
abuse of their opponents. The blow he has aimed at Pre- 
millennialists, instead of yielding any service to his cause, will 
recoil on himself, and consign him to the reprobation and 
pity which his blunders, his folly, and his malignity deserve. 
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Art. Il—NotTEs on SCRIPTURE. CRITICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
John xix. 2. 


“ Jesus answered: Thou couldest have no power against 
me except it were given thee from above (évw6ev); therefore 
(did reir) he that delivered me (3 wapadsdovs wé) to thee, hath 
the greater sin.” 

It is remarkable that these are the first words our Lord 
uttered, so far as we know, after his former interview with 
Pilate within the Pretorium, when he avowed his kingly 
character (John xviii. 87, 1 Tim. vi. 13), although, in the 
meantime, he had been sent to Herod, and sent back by 
Herod to Pilate, and re-examined by Pilate in the presence 
of the Jews, and scourged by the soldiers in the court of the 
palace. During all these scenes, and under all these indig- 
nities, he opened not his mouth: thus fulfilling Isaiah iii. 7. 

It is to be observed, also, that the words quoted above are 
not an answer to Pilate’s question, “ Whence art thou?” 
(verse 9.) That question he had answered before, when he 
said he was a king (John xviii. 87). What he said at this 
time was intended to instruct Pilate upon the point of his 
own authority, and to inform him of the relative guilt of 
those concerned in the transaction. But why should he 
speak upon this subject, while he remained silent upon all 
others? The reason may be that Pilate’s remark (verse 
10) was prompted by atheistical opinions—certainly it 
trenched upon the honor of the divine government, inas- 
much as he claimed a power independent of the providential 
government of God. 

Pilate derived his power from Tiberius Cesar. Tiberius 
was the chosen ‘successor of Augustus. Augustus over- 
turned the government of his country, and made himself 
master of the Roman people by military power. Thus we 
trace the power of Pilate to a usurpation. How, then, are 
we to understand dvaber ? 

The answer appears to be this: Pilate’s power came to 
him in the order of God’s providence, and so was derived 
and dependent, or delegated. (See Rom. xiii. 1, 2.) There 
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is no power but of God. The powers that be, are ordained 
of God. ‘True: God does not directly choose temporal 
princes, as he did David, but his providence regulates and 
controls the events by which their powers are established. 
We observe that in this qualified sense our Lord admits the 
power of Pilate even over himself as a man ; inasmuch as 
his words ‘imply that Pilate was established in lawful 
authority by God’s providence, and also that it was not the 
divine purpose at that time to prevent an abuse of the power 
intrusted to him, but rather to permit it, in order to the 
execution of the purpose of redemption. Had Pilate been a 
good man we have no reason to suppose God’s providence 
would have permitted him to be the governor of Judea at 
that time. 

But how do these premises justify the conclusion, “ There- 
fore (2:2 roire) he that delivered me (¢ rapad:dovs ue) to thee, 
hath the greater sin?” Here lies the difficulty of the passage. 
Who of all those concerned in the transaction then in 
progress, did not act by delegated or derived power in this 
sense, as truly as Pilate? We observe that the pronoun is 
in the singular number—he that delivered—as if some one 
person was intended. Recurring to the historical facts, we 
find that Judas betrayed him to the band, the captain and 
the officers of the Jews (John xviii. 1, 2,3). They led him 
to Annas (verse 13). Annas sent him to Caiaphas (verse 24). 
Caiaphas examined him in the presence of the officers 
(verses 19-22). As soon as it was day, he was taken to the 
council (Luke xxii. 66), and from that place the whole multi- 
tude took him to Pilate (Luke xxiii. 1, 10, 18, 14; John 
xviii. 28.) To whom, then, does the word he (6 wapadideus 
refer? Judas did not even approach Pilate, so far as we 
know ; certainly he was not the accuser. (See Matt. xxvii. 
8-5.) Yet these words (¢ rapadsdbus) are repeatedly applied 
to Judas in other places, as being especially applicable to 
him. (See John xviii. 25; Matt. xvii. 3; Luke xxii. 4, 6, 
48.) Some say that the singular is put for the plural, and 
includes Judas, the high priest, and the whole Sanhedrim. 
Diodati says it refers to the chief priest and the Jews. 
Clark thinks to Judas andthe Jews. Henry says either the 
Jews, or Caiaphas in particular was meant. Doddridge says, 
the Jewish high priest and the council. Others have sug- 
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gested that Herod, or Caiaphas in his public or official 
character, is meant. 

There is no doubt all these were guilty actors, and even 
more guilty than Pilate; for it was Pilate’s duty to take cog- 
nizance of all matters brought before him, as the chief 
magistrate of Judea. His sin consisted in the abuse or 
sinful exercise of his legitimate powers ; in his cowardice ; 
in his unjust regard to infuriated men ; in his vain expedients 
to shuffle off his duties ; in the cruelties he had perpetrated 
under pretext of clemency; in his unjust judgment in oppo- 
sition to the known and declared innocence of the Lord 
Jesus. All these sins are traceable to one source—the fear 
of man. Had Pilate’s courage seconded his judgment and 
conscience, he would have soon put an end to the whole 
proceeding, and dispersed the boisterous crowd, if necessary, 
by the military force he had at his command. The priests 
and rulers, on the other hand, were active in bringing the 
object of their hate to the bar of Pilate ; and malicious, as 
well as active, in making false accusations. They pursued 
their victim hotly, and with the malice of murderers; and 
Pilate, through weakness and fear, yielded to their impor- 
tunity and threats, though it is plain he wished to deliver 
Jesus (Acts iii. 18). But this disparity of guilt does not 
meet the difficulty; for it may still be inquired whether 
Judas, Annas, Caiaphas, the council, or the whole people, 
could have any power over the Lord at all except it had 
been permitted to them in the providence of God? Our 
Lord’s words to Peter at the time of his arrest in the garden, 
are pertinent in this place. ‘“Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels?” (Matt. xxvi. 53.) And this 
also: “I lay down my life that I may take it again. Noone 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” 
(John x. 17,18.) These passages prove that none of the 
enemies of our Lord had any power over him at all, but 
such as he himself permitted them to exercise. Does not, 
then, the reason assigned for the difference between. the sin 
of Pilate and that of the others fail, if this view be correct ? 
The great diversity, not to say discordance among those who 
have attempted to explain this passage, gives ground to sus- 
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pect some common mistake, and shows the propriety of 
further inquiry. The following suggestion may be equally 
remote from the truth, but it appears to be worthy of 
consideration. 

In Gen. iii. 15 we find the first prediction and promise 
made to man after his fall—a prediction which preceded the 
curse upon man. “And the Lord God said to the serpent, 
because thou hast done this. . . . I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed. 
It shall bruise (or rather crush thee as to) thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.” In the meantime, Satan, in conse- 


quence of the apostasy of man, acquired a dominion over this’ 


world of such a nature, and to such an extent, that he is 
called the God of this world (¢ és0¢ rev aiwvog rovrev, 2 Cor. 
iv. 4)—the prince of the power of the air (Eph. ii. 2)—the 
prince of the world (John xiv. 30; xvi. 11)—the power of 
darkness (Luke xxii. 53 ; see also Acts xxvi. 18; 1 John 
iii.8; Rev. xii. 7,10; xx. 8). It is important to observe 
(for upon this consideration the explanation to be submitted 
chiefly turns), that the power or dominion of Satan thus 
acquired is altogether different from the power of merely 
human governments. These are changed or overturned, and 
their places supplied by others, in the order of God’s provi- 
dential government; whereas the power acquired by Satan 
at the fall could be broken and destroyed, consistently with 
the divine justice, only by the incarnation, sufferings, and 
death of the Son of God. Hence John says (1 Epist. iii. 8), 
“For this purpose the Son of God was manifested,” that is, 
in the flesh, “that he might destroy the works of the 
devil ;” and Paul teaches (Heb. ii. 14) that the “Son of 
God became a partaker of flesh and blood, that through, or 
by means of death, he might destroy him that hath the 
power of death, that is the devil,” or the old serpent spoken 
of in Gen. iii. 15; Rev. xx. 2. It is unnecessary to say that 
such a power as this is altogether different from the Roman 
power, from which Pilate derived his authority. Every 
human power is ordained of God (Rom. xiii. 1.) It comes in 
the way of God’s providence, and is removed in the same 
way ; whereas the power of Satan could not be defeated or 
destroyed consistently with the divine wisdom and purposed 
mercy to man, except by a sacrifice of infinite price. We 
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cannot indeed say that Satap’s ‘power is in any sense inde- 
pendent of God: for, had it seemed best to his infinite 
wisdom, he could have destroyed it at once, as well as the 
man he had made. But Satan’s power was not delegated ; it 
was usurped. And the scheme of redemption made it 
necessary that the usurpation should be permitted for a time. 
Bearing in mind this distinction, we proceed further to 
observe, that the terms in which the curse was pronounced 
against the serpent (Genesis iii. 15), imply a contest, or an 
assault by the serpent upon the predicted seed; and when 
the Lord Jesus stood before Pilate, that assault had been com- 
menced. The issue of it was to fulfil the prediction. Al- 
though addressed to Satan, the words of the prediction con- 
tained a mystery which he could not fathom (1 Cor. ii. 7, 8). 
He was caught in his own craftiness (Job v. 13; 1 Cor. iii. 
19). He had, indeed, felt the power of that mysterious 
man, until he entered into Judas, and was absolved from 
further restraint. (See John xiii. 27, and a note on this 
passage at page 803 of the seventh volume of the Journal.) 
In the person of Judas, he went to the hall of Caiaphas 
—prompted the words of the traitor, instigated the chief 
priests, the Pharisees, the officers, the band of armed men 
—proceeded with them to the garden, guided their opera- 
tions there; and at the house of Caiaphas, entered with 
them into their midnight counsel, prompted all the acts of 
spite, indignity, and outrage, which occurred there, and at 
the hall of Pilate. He was the chief actor, while Judas, 
the chief priests, and the Jews, were his guilty instruments. 
All this is implied in the transaction then in progress, 
judged of, by the prediction (Genesis iii. 15). Satan’s 
power was then to be crushed, but in the way of a seeming 
victory by him; and, there can be no doubt, that the death 
of our Lord on the cross by the means of Judas, the Jews, 
and Pilate, was the very event foretold by the words ad- 
dressed to the serpent, “Thou shalt bruise his heel.’”’ Yet 
how could this be, unless Satan was the chief actor? The 
same idea is involved in the words our Lord addressed to 
them who went to apprehend him. “This is your hour, 
and the power (# sZeuria rev cxereus) of darkness’’ (Luke xxii. 
538), that is, the hour of Satan’s power (in which he shall 
be permitted to fulfil the prediction (Genesis iii. 15). 
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Our Lord, therefore, in the words under consideration, 
yegards his enemy as single and one,—in fact, as that great 
enemy whom he had, but a few hours before, set at liberty 
for the conflict he was then enduring. He did not, indeed, 
name Satan. It was not necessary to do so to Pilate ; for he 
was incapable of understanding more than these words con- 
veyed. But if, on the other hand, we exclude from this trans- 
action the direct agency of Satan, we may ask how or when 
did the conflict predicted (Genesis iii. 15) take place? The 
apostle Paul expressly ascribes to Satan the power of death 
(Hebrewsii. 14). Some have supposed (as Baxter) that our 
ordinary sicknesses, as weil as death, are inflicted by Satan, 
partly on the ground of this passage. That is a question 
upon which we need not enter. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose, if we restrict the allusion of the apostle (Hebrews ii. 
14) to Genesis iii, 15, and the method of atonement there- 
by mysteriously appointed. For although the work of re- 
demption was voluntarily assumed by the Son of God (Phil. 
ii. 7), yet having assumed it, there was a divine necessity 
that he should submit himself to the power of Satan, for 
the undergoing of those sufferings and that death which 
were the appointed means of the world’s redemption, and of 
the destruction of Satan’s power over it. 

Both John (xiii. 27) and Luke (xxii. 3) inform us that 
Satan took actual corporal possession of the traitor, in order 
to accomplish his part in the last scene or catastrophe of our 
Lord’s ministry in the flesh. (See Volume vii. ip. 803-5, 
and the original Greek.) And we have no evidence or 
reason to suppose he quitted possession of him until he had 
delivered Jesus into the hands of Pilate. On this supposi- 
tion then, the words ¢ wagad:deus we (though on other occasions 
applied especially to Judas) were in this instance intended to 
designate the great enemy, whose power was soon to be 
crushed. 

Luke xviii. 7.—“ And shall not God avenge his own elect, 
which cry day and night unto him (xa: waxpobomwy ex’ avross) 
though he bear long with them.” 

The last clause of this verse has created much difficulty. 
Bengel reads waxpeéyu?s, in which he thought the force of the 
construction might be easily perceived. The ancient Alex- 
andrian MS, has the same reading. The translator of the 
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Vulgate evidently read the word in the future (uaxpodupnes:). 
But Kuinoel rightly thought both these readings marginal 
annotations. The common reading, even if it be the more 
difficult, is best supported by authority. (See Kuinoel, 
Lamy’s Harmony, and Simon’s Frenclf Version of N. T., 
also Trench on the Parables.) 
The difficulty lies in translating the words, or rather in 
. apprehending the precise meaning of the original Greek, 
whichever reading is adopted. This is proved by the great 
diversity among translators, some of whom are even more 
obscure than the Greek.* We submit to the reader the fol- 
lowing hints for the right translation and interpretation of 
the passage. 





* To justify this remark, the following specimens of translation have been 
selected: - 
— patientiam habebit ia illis. Vulgate. 
--- et tam erit in eos difficilis. Castalio. 
— et longanimis erga eos (erit). Sebast. Schmidt. 
— et longanimis super illos. Arias Montanus. 
— et cum patiens fuerit super illis. rasmus. 
— quamvis auxilium iis differat. Naebe. 
— in eorum causa lentus erit. Grotius, Knatchbull. 
— et protrahet spiritum suum in eos. Fabricius é Syriac. 
— et protrahet spiritum suum contra illos. Tremellius é Syriac. 
— and schal haue paciens in hem. Wickliff é Vulgat. 
— and will he have patience in them. Rhemish Version é Vulg. 
— and shall he delay to do it? Simon é Vulg. 
— and will he have patience in their regard? Kenrich é Vulg. 
— esara lento in lor danno? Martini é Vulg. 
— et il souffrira plus long-temps qu’on les opprime? Mons é Vulg. 
— et il souffrira toujours qu’on les opprime? De Sacy é Vulg. 
— yea, though he differre them. Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva. 
— yea, though he suffer long for them. Breeches Ed. 1598. 
— though he delayeth their cause so long. Gilbert Wakefield. 
— and he is compassionate towards them. &. Dickinson. 
— and he will be slow in their cause. Evanson. 
— though he long forbear with them. Scarlet. 
— and shall he long have patience for them? Knatchbull. 
— though long bearing with them. Sharpe. 
— though he delay their cause so long. Dr. Conquest. 
— benche sia lento all’ ira per cagion loro. Diodati. - 
—- ancora che paziente stato sia in quegli. Della Lega & Ravizza. 
— useroit-il d’un plus long delai a leur égard. Beausobre & Lenfant. 
-- wenn er es auch lange anstehen laest. J. D. Michaelis. 
— wenn er sie ihnen auch verzieht. Leander Van Ess. 
— und solte geduld darueber haben. Luther. 
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The object of the parable is stated in the first verse. It is 
to give encouragement in the duty of unceasing prayer, by 
an example of its efficacy under the most unpromising circum- 
stances. The common English version, “that men ought 
always to pray,” is not quite exact. The parable has respect 
especially to the elect, considered collectively, and not as in- 
dividuals (v. 7). Some of the earlier English versions 
have “They” instead of “men,” but Wickliffe and the 
Rhemish version have “it behoveth” ro dé» “always to 
pray,” which is more exact. 

The example our Lord takes, presents two characters. 
One is that of a man in authority, devoid of all sense of 
moral or official obligation, regardless of public opinion, and 
accessible only through his selfishness. Such a man woul 
of course, feel no sympathy with the suffering, nor anger 
against oppressors. The other character is a widow, help- 
less in herself, and without recourse for justice, except to 
this man. By repeated appeals, this widow obtained the 
end she desired, not through the compassion of the judge, 
or his love of justice, or his indignation against oppression, 
but through his love of ease or desire to avoid molestation. 
No suitor for justice ever sought it under more unfavorable 
circumstances, and her success is an encouragement to per- 
severe, even when we have to deal with the worst of men: 
“ And shall not God avenge?” &c. 

The force of the parable lies in simile and contrast; the 
points of which, though not formally stated, are obvious. 
The widow, in her helplessness, resembles the elect church, 
in its militant and depressed condition. Her frequent coming 
to the judge with her petition, represents the prayers, the 
elect offer to God from age to age, for deliverance (Rev. vi. 





The glosses are as various as the versions. Take the following as examples. 
Euthymius and many after him, explain these words, “Although he be 
patient for some time.” The Breeches edition, “Though he seem slow in 
revenging the injury done to his.” Diodati thus: “Though he tolerate their 
enemies, and come not suddenly to punish them, as the impatience of the 
flesh would require.” Tremellius thus: “iram suam differet contra oppri- 
mentes eos.” Trench: “though he bear them long in hand ;” or “ though 
he delay with them long.” See his note, p. 405, also Bengel and Kuinoel, 
who cite Sirach xxxii. 18, for similar phraseology, cai 6 Képtos év pi, Bpadtyy 
évdé ph paxooOuuncer éx’ durots ews av cuvrpity oopvy avedenuovwr, 
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10). The adversary of the widow is set in contrast with the 
adversary of the elect, and the delay of the judge (odx éééances 
exi xperer) With God’s delaying to avenge his elect expressed 
by the words ya waxgebomay ex’ avres, which involve the chief 
difficulty of the passage. 

The principal contrasts presented by the parable lie, 
(1) between the character of the judge, to whom the widow 
appealed, and the character of God, to whom the elect 
appeal ; and (2) between the relation of the judge to the 
widow (who we may suppose was a stranger to him, or at 
most a common suitor), and the relation of God to his elect 
or chosen people, who are precious to him as sons, redeemed 
by the blood of his only begotten, and loved with ineffable 
love. (John xvii. 23.) The cause of the elect and their 
experience, are like the widow’s. Both suffer wrong, and 
both are delayed in obtaining redress, but the motives, and 
the effect of the delay in the two cases, are widely dif- 
ferent. 

The delay of the judge arose from his indifference to 
wrong-doing, and worked injury to the widow while it lasted ; 
whereas the delay of God to avenge his elect, does not arise 
from indifference to the wrongs they suffer ; so far from it, 
he actually restrains the impulses of his justice, for the good 
of those who ask his interposition, Let us now attempt to 
embody these ideas in a translation of the passage, and then 
consider whether the original will support it— 

“But God: will he not avenge his own elect, who cry 
day and night unto him (xai for xa:sp, gquamvis, see Kuinoel), 
seeing he restrains his anger (against their adversaries, or 
bears long with their adversaries), for their (his elect’s) 
sake.” 

Dr. Robinson translates ex” avres “on their account”—a 
sense which the words easily admit. The common English 
translation, by representing the elect as the object of God’s 
forbearance, destroys the contrast the parable presents 
between the adversary of the widow and the adversary of the 
elect :—-Also that between the unjust and hurtful (i.e. to the 
widow) delay of the judge to punish the widow’s adversary ; 
and the merciful and salutary (7.e. to the elect) delay of God 
to punish the adversary of his elect. Besides, it mars the 
congruity of the representation: For how does God’s for- 
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bearance towards his elect afford ground for supposing that 
he will not avenge them? ‘The seeming forbearance of the 
judge towards the adversary of the widow (which was in fact 
his sinful indifference to the demands of justice) did afford 
ground for believing that he would never act at all; and the 
forbearance of God towards the adversary of his elect might 
seem to warrant the same conclusion, if we were ignorant of | 
his character and the motive of his delay. But when we 

are taught that God forbears with the adversary of his elect, 
simply because he has a work of mercy to accomplish in 
their behalf, which would be frustrated by his immediate 
interposition, not only is the delay accounted for, but an 
assurance given that the avenging act will not be delayed 
longer than the good of his elect requires. 

But how can the good of the elect be promoted by God’s 
delay to avenge them of their adversary? How can it be 
said, that God restrains his anger against Satan and every 
other adversary of his elect, out of regard to their best inter- 
ests ’—This is the next inquiry. 

We regard this parable as having respect to the whole 
church, or the accomplished aggregate of the elect for whom 
the Saviour especially interceded, in John xvii. 20, 21. 

This body has not yet been fully gathered, and space must } 
be given for this purpose. The time allotted to it is an un- 

revealed secret; God only knows the number of his elect— 
how many of them have been chosen and gathered out of 
past generations, or how many remain to be brought in. 
(John xvii. 2.) But until this body shall be completely 
formed, and all those who have been given to Christ by 
covenant, shall be born and born again, it is plain, that the 
work of avenging them would be premature,—for it would 
put an end to that dispensation or order of things, which has 
been appointed for the building of the church (Matt. xvi. 
18). The tares cannot be separated from the wheat before 
the harvest, lest the wheat, while yet immature, be also 
rooted up with them. (Matt. xiii. 29.) Had God opened 
the windows of heaven, and broken up the fountains of the 
deep, without giving time to finish the ark, and time for 
Noah and his family to enter it, his designs of mercy towards 
that patriarch would not have been accomplished, in the 
appointed way. As God forbore with the old world for 
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Noah’s sake, and thereby gave the wicked of his day a space 
for repentance which they did not improve; so now he for- 
bears with the wicked for the sake of his elect. Not one of 
those given to Christ must fail of his predestinated part of 
the purchased possession. He permits, therefore, the god of 
this world to retain a portion of his power: he allows the 
wicked to rage and imagine vanities. His elect people must 
wait till all their fellows shall be sealed. But when the 
mystical body of Christ (the body of his elect) shall be com- 
pletely formed, then the motive for longer forbearance will 
cease, and the avenging act will be speedily accomplished 
(See 2 Thess, i. 7, 8. Matt. xxiv. 38. Luke xvii. 27, 29). 
Cicumenius (on 2 Pet. iii. 9) thus expresses the same doc- 
trine. Consummationis tempus differtur, ut compleatur 
numerus salvandorum—* The time of the end is deferred 
that the number of those who are to be saved may be filled 
up.’ By the persons to be saved we understand the elect. 
(See Macknight on 2 Pet. iii. 9.) 

From the foregoing, the sense in which we are to under- 
stand ev raxes may be easily gathered. These words contain 
the assurance that the period of suffering shall not be un- 
necessarily prolonged, as though God were indifferent to the 
interests of his people, but shall be hastened to its consumma- 
tion. The period may seem long in man’s reckoning, but 
the work of constructing so great and glorious a body as 
God’s elect, is too vast to be brought within the compass of 
our diminutive measures. Relatively to God, with whom a 
thousand years is as one day, and relatively to the magni- 
tude and glory of the work to be accomplished, the delay is 
short—nay, the very shortest possible, consistently with the 
plans of infinite’ wisdom. The word speedily does not 
fully express this idea, nor is it literally exact; for the 
words express (#» taxes scilicet xpow) some continuance of 
time, which cannot be less than the work to be accomplished 
necessarily requires. See Rom. xvi. 20, in which the 
apostle may be supposed to have had in view the passage 
under consideration. Satan is the great adversary of the 
elect (1 Peter v.8; Heb. ii. 14; Rev. xx. 1,2; John xii. 
- 81—xvi. 11), as he was of the Lord Jesus, in the proceeding 
before Pilate; yet now greatly restrained of his power for 
the sake of the elect. 
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Luke xi. 1-13. This passage is in some respects similar to 
Luke xviii. 1-8. The object of both is to encourage prayer : 
the difference is—this seems more particularly addressed to 
individual believers, while that primarily respects the church 
asabody. Or we may regard the prayer, in part, as the com- 
mon prayer of the whole body of the elect for the coming of 
the kingdom, and in part, as the prayer of individuals, for the 
supply of their daily wants. The former part, then, would 
coincide with the cry of the elect, that God would avenge 
them of their adversaries (Luke xviii. 7; Rev. vi. 4; 1 Cor. 
xv. 26; Heb. ii. 14; Rom. vii. 24—viii. 23; Phil. iii. 21)—a 
cry which, as we have seen, he defers to answer, until their 
body shall be completed, which ‘is the time appointed for the 
coming of the kingdom—while the latter has respect to such 
things as God is pleased to grant now, for the current 
necessities of his people, in anticipation of their complete and 
final deliverance. This, however, is not the part of the 
passage to which we wish to call attention. The method our 
Lord took to encourage perseverance in the duty of prayer 
for daily wants is the subject of these observations. Let us 
introduce the fifth verse, as Luke does the parable of the un- 
just judge (Luke xviii. 1). The interpretation is allowable 
as a paraphrase—“ And he spake these similitudes to them, 
to the end that they ought always to pray and not faint. 
Which of you shall havea friend and shall go to him at mid- 
night and say unto him, Friend, lend me three loaves, &c., 
and he from within shall answer and say, Trouble me not, 
the door is now locked and my children are in bed with me; 
I cannot arise and give thee. I say unto you that although 
he will not rise and give him, because he ts his friend, yet on 
account of his (dsaide.«v) importunity, he will rise and give 
him as many as he needeth.” 

Here we observe that the case put, apparently, is not so 
hopeless as that of the widow in the parable of the unjust 
judge; yet there is a point of resemblance between the 
motive of the friend and that of the judge. In both it was 
selfish. Neither of them does the thing desired through 
love, or even willingly, but to avoid annoyance. The differ- 
ence is in their characters. The friend, under other circum- 
stances, we may suppose, would have willingly done the 
favor requested; whereas the judge, though in duty bound 
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to act whenever appealed to, would not have been willing to 
act under any circumstances whatever. 

The force of the exhortation or application in the next 
(9th) verse, depends upon the contrast implied between God, 
the common father of all men, and the friend thus impor- 
tuned. “And I say unto you, ask and it shall be given 
you, seek and ye shall find, knock (alluding, perhaps, to the 
knocking at the door of the friend at midnight) and it shall 
be opened unto you.” 

The friend had an evil nature, or, to say the least, he did 
not love his neighbor as himself. He was subject to many 
frailties. He was called upon under circumstances which 
silenced the voice of friendship. He was in bed, his doors’ 

arred, his children in bed with him, the hour unreasonable. 
It was too much to ask even of a friend: and he would not 
for awhile. Yet importunity at length prevailed. How 
much more shall importunate persevering prayer prevail with 
God, who is perfectly good, and infinitely removed from 
every frailty ; whose eye never slumbers, whose power never 
wearies; to whom midnight and noon, darkness and light, 
are alike. 

Thus far the instruction conveyed is like that of the 
parable of the widow. But the similitude founded on the 
parental relation (in verses 11-18), was proposed with a 
different view ; and of this, too, the force depends upon con- 
trast. ‘If a son shall ask bread of any of you that isa 
father, will he give him a stone; or if a fish, will he fora 
fish give him a serpent; or if he shall ask an egg, will he 
offer him a scorpion?” ‘The allusion is to the fourth petition, 
“Give us day by day our daily bread,” and our Lord 
assumes, what we all know, that a father’s love is a sufficient 
guaranty that he will not give an evil thing to his son, who 
asks for a good thing, much less will he give injurious or 
baneful things, in mockery of his wants. “If ye then being 
evil know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more your heavenly Father: for he is perfectly good, 
and has an infinite and overflowing fulness of all good 
things.” Creating to give and to enjoy, and giving to all 
his creatures, are his constant work. The good things of this 
life, such as God gives you to bestow on your children, like 
the rain and sunshine, he showers and sheds on all; on the 
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evil as well as the just, as of course, even without their 
asking. Of these things he makes no account: but the 
Holy Spirit, the most needful of all gifts—the gift which 
carries with it all other blessings, even this gift, your heavenly 
Father is more willing to bestow on those that truly ask him 
for it, than you can be to bestow on your children such good 
things as He puts in your power. 

The last clause of the 13th verse is elliptical. It may be 
supplied thus: “ How much more shall your heavenly 
Father give (not only the daily bread for which you pray, 
but also) the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” Or 
perhaps the implication may be, that the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is a necessary part of our daily aliment. Some- 
thing of this kind seems to be intimated by the connexion: 
“Tf a son ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he 
give him a stone?” that is, will he give him for the nourish- 
ment of his body that which cannot serve the purpose? 
But our heavenly Father knows that our immortal souls 
have. wants, as constant and much more urgent than the 
wants of our perishable bodies; and were he to give only 
those things which would support the body, he would, as it 
were, give a stone, in respect to the wants of the soul. In- 
deed such gifts cost him nothing. He confers them indis- 
criminately. The bestowal of them in this life is no mark 
of his especial favor. He will, therefore, enlarge the peti- 
tion, and answer it commensurately with the actual wants of 
his praying people. He will give the Holy Spirit to sustain 
the soul in health and vigor, without which, the gift of the 
perishable good the body requires would fail of its end. 

These illustrations, it is suggested, were designed to apply 
especially to those petitions which respect the daily wants of 
believers. As to the petition for the coming of the kingdom 
of God, and the universal prevalence of perfect righteousness 
on earth, the elect, both individually and collectively, are 
encouraged to persevere in putting it up, by the parable of 
the widow considered in the last note. 

2 Peter iii. 9. “The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, &c., but is long suffering to us-ward (dard paxpebvus, 
#16 ens wy Bovromeves twas amorcrba:), not willing that any 
should perish.” 

This epistle was addressed to the elect (1 Peter i. 1, 2, 
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compared with 2 Peter iii. 1). By us (#m#s) therefore it is 
plain we are to understand the elect, and not the ungodly 
world. The passage is parallel with Luke xviii. 7, and 
should be interpreted accordingly. We suggest the fol- 
lowing paraphrase:—“'The Lord is not slack to execute 
the promise of his coming in the customary sense of that 
word; for delay is not tardiness or slackness when founded 
in good reason; on the contrary, he puts off the execution 
of his promise out of regard to us (the elect), even restrain- 
ing his displeasure against the wicked for our sake; it being 
his purpose that none of his elect should perish, but that all 
should attain salvation through repentance.” 

The unjust judge was slack to execute his duty, through 
indolence and indifference to justice; and the scoffers are 
represented as accounting for the Lord’s delay in the same 
way, or in some other not less at variance with the un- 
changeable attributes of his nature. The apostle, on the 
other hand, asserts that the Lord’s delay is no evidence of 
his forgetfulness or hesitation to execute his threatenings, as 
the scoffers vainly suppose, but it is evidence of his un- 
changeable purposes of mercy to his elect. For he restrains 
his anger against the wicked, and bears their scoffings, in 
order to give space for the execution of his purposes of 
mercy towards his elect. So that his delay is not to be 
accounted (padurmra) slackness in any sense, as though it 
arose from indifference to the wickedness of the world, but 
(uaxpobyuiar) long-suffering, a restraining of his wrath against 
wickedness, because of his fixed purpose (verse 9) that 
none of his elect should perish. Hence God’s (saxpoéopsay) 
long-suffering towards the wicked may be justly accounted 
(cwrnpiev), the salvation of the elect (verse 15), because it 
gives space for them to attain it (in the appointed way) 
through repentance (verse 9). 

In writing this epistle, the apostle appears to have had in 
mind the discourse of our Lord, recorded in Luke xvii. 22: 
xviii. 8. The apostle alludes to Noah and the destruction 
of the old world, chapter ii. 5; iii. 6; to Sodom and Lot, ii. 
6, 7; to the last days, iii. 3; to the destruction of the j 
world, or rather the present order of things, iii. 7; to the 
second advent of our Lord, iii. 4-10; to the lack of faith, 
the recklessness of the wicked, and their voluntary igno- 
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rance, iii. 4,5. He uses the word pexgefoeew in some of its 
forms repeatedly, iii. 9, 15, which word occurs also in Luke 
xviii. 7. 1f the reader will now turn to the discourse, he 
will find the same topics. This coincidence is strong inter- 
nal evidence of the authenticity and genuineness of this 
epistle, which, by some, has been called in question, although 
without any just grounds. We cannot show the reasons of 
this suggestion, without making a much more extended 
analysis of this epistle, than would be proper in this note. 

2 Peter iii. 13. ‘“‘ Nevertheless, we, according to his pro- 
mise, look for new heavens and a new earth,” &c. 

The following remarks upon this passage are in sub- 
stance abridged from Houbigant’s Preface to the Prophets. 

Peter, when he says, “We according to his promise look 
for new heavens and a newearth,” refers to the promise con- 
tained in this prophecy of Isaiah (Ixv. 17), for we do not 
read of new heavens and a new earth in the Old Testa- 
ment except in Isaiah, and it is plain that Peter understood 
the promise literally, and not allegorically. His words prove 
this; for in the same chapter he had already twice men- 
tioned the heavens and the earth. In verse 5 he had said, 
“The heavens were of old, and the earth,’ &c., and in 
verse 7, “ But the heavens and the earth which are now,” 
&c. No one doubts that the apostle in these places used 
the words in their strictest literal sense; and, therefore, it is 
not to be doubted, that when he speaks afterwards of new 
heavens and a new earth, we ought to understand his words 
literally. 

This also may be proved by the argument itself. (See 
verses 3-13 inclusive.) It is plain from this reasoning, that 
the new earth Peter speaks of, is to succeed the earth that 
now is, as anew thing succeeds an old one. But Peter 
could not say that a new allegorical earth was to succeed the 
old material earth. He employs, as the premises of his 
argument, two examples of (the sort of) earth intended, viz. 
the earth that formerly was, and the earth that now is, in 
order to prove, that as the earth which formerly existed was 
changed, so the earth which now is will hereafter be changed, 
in order that a new earth may exist. Nor would he have 
made use of these premises, if he had wished to conclude 
that the new earth expected, will not really be a new earth, 
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but only allegorically so called; since from the facts, that 
one earth had been changed by the deluge, and another earth 
was to be changed by fire, it could not by any reason be 
collected, that the new earth he expected was a mere alle- 
gory (that is, not really a new earth, but only allegorically 
so called). Such an argument would be utterly unworthy 
of the apostle; for if that were his view, he ought to. have 
proved that the scoffers erred in supposing that the new 
earth (which was spoken of as a mere allegory) was to be 
in reality a new earth; and that they erred also in sup- 
posing, that the new earth promised could not be given to 
men, unless the earth which now is be changed. . . For 
the same reason, the apostle ought not to have made use of 
such premises, because they were not pertinent to the subject. 
Besides, his language tended to mislead; because, after 
having spoken of the former earth in the proper sense, he 
speaks of the new earth as though he intended something 
real, and not a mere allegory or similitude. sie 

The same is proved by the arguments, and the words of 
the scoffers, against whom Peter disputes. Their language 
intimates that they are Jews. “Since the Fathers fell 
asleep,” is a Hebrew locution. They seem to be persons 
who had really expected the advent of Messiah; for they 
say, “ where is the promise (ubi est promissio aut adventus 
ejus) or his coming,” which is the same as if they had said, 
“ We, Jews, believed that the Messiah would come. But if, 
as the Christians say, he came long since, where then is his 
promise, or what sign have we of his advent? Isaiah fore- 
told the creation of new heavens and a new earth, yet since 
the fathers (to whom those promises were made) fell asleep, 
all things remain as they were before. We see no change 
of heavenly or earthly things. Belief in the gospel, there- 
fore, is ridiculous, since nothing new is seen in the heavens 
or in earth. Therefore, there will be no renewal of the 
earth—no salvation of men.” If such be the scope of the 
argument of the scoffers, it is plain they speak of the earth 
in the proper sense and application of the word, and not 
allegorically. The reply of the apostle does not permit us 
to doubt that such is the sense of it; for he replies to the 
different parts separately. The scoffers say, “ All things 
remain as they were from the beginning of the creation.” 
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Peter replies, that neither the heavens nor the earth remain 
as they were at first. They were changed by the Deluge, 
out of which the present heavens and earth arose, as these 
scoffers well know. From this wilfully false assumption, 
they go on to infer the perpetuity of the present order of 
things, and discard all expectation of the fulfilment of the 
promite, and all hope of the advent of Messiah. The 
apostle replies, that the heavens and the earth which now 
exist are reserved for fire; and, therefore, the inference 
from the supposed perpetuity of the former earth, that no- 
thing new can befal the heavens and the earth now existing, 
is false. Hence, Peter concludes that God’s promise is not 
delayed, as these Jewish scoffers would believe, but, on the 
contrary, the advent of Messiah ought to be expected, 
because God is about to create new heavens and a new 
earth, in which the promise will be fulfilled. From the 
whole, it appears :—(1.) That these Jewish scoffers supposed 
that the future renewal of the earth was to be accomplished 
through the advent of Messiah, which they pretend they 
had expected in vain. (2.) It appears, also, that this ex- 
pectation of the Jews was not regarded by Peter as un- 
founded in Scripture, for if he had so regarded it, he would 
not have said (non tardat Deus promissionem suam), “the 
Lord is not slack concerning his promise.” (3.) The whole 
stress of the apostle’s argument is to prove that this expec- 
tation of the Jews (which is not vain) will then be fulfilled 
when God shall create new heavens and anew earth. It 
follows, therefore, that Peter understood this prophecy of 
Isaiah concerning the new earth literally, and not as refer- 
ring to eternity (or to the present order of things). 

It may well be doubted whether this learned author is 
right in supposing the scoffers will be Jews only. There is 
more reason to suppose that, for the most part, they will 
be from among the Gentiles. However, it is interesting 
to know the opinions of so learned an expounder and 
scholar. 
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Art. III.—THr PARABLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


XVII. THE GROWING SEED. 
Mark iv. 26-29. 


“THE kingdom of God is as if a man should cast seed into 
the earth, and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring and grow up, he knows not how. For 
the earth spontaneously bears fruit, first the blade, then the 
ear, afterwards the full grain in the ear. But when the 
fruit presents itself, he immediately puts in the sickle, for 
the harvest has come.” 

This parable is designed to illustrate the truth which 
Christ, just before uttering it, had announced, that they who 
constitute or belong to the kingdom of God, make progress 
in the knowledge of his will, and yield obedience to it; and 
that the manifestation of their character as his children, is 
one of the great offices which they are to fill in this life. 
The discourse in which it occurs, appears to have followed 
the parable of the sower, in which Christ had taught that of 
those to whom the gospel is preached, none will prove obe- 
dient, except those who have upright and good hearts; but 
that they will bring forth fruit richly, though in different 
degrees—some thirty, some sixty, some an hundred fold. 
And seemingly to exemplify this, and show that a life of 
holiness is the object for which the light of a new life is 
kindled m the heart—he asks his disciples :—“ Is a lamp 
brought that it may be set under a bushel, or under a bed ; 
not that it may be placed upon a lampstand?” The design 
of this question is, to indicate that it is as inconsistent with 
the end for which God communicates his word to his chil- 
dren, that they should not bring forth its proper fruits, or 
show their peculiar principles and affections by obedience to 
his will; as it is with the purpose for which a lamp is carried 
into an apartment where guests are assembled, that it should 
be put under a bushel, or the couch on which the guests, 
when feasting, reclined. The truth and love which he lights 
up in the renovated mind, are kindled there, that they may 
show their presence and their excellence to those around 
them ; as truly asa lighted lamp is carried into an apartment 
VOL. VIII.—NO. IIL. 28 
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where a family is assembled, to fill it with its light; not to 
be concealed and leave them without its aid, and in igno- 
rance of its presence. The Saviour then confirms this by 
adding, that even things that are concealed—valuables, 
treasures,—are concealed only that they may at a future time 
be brought forth to the light. They are never hidden to 
remain concealed for ever. That would be to throw them 
away ; not by secreting them from the knowledge of others, 
to preserve them for one’s own possession and enjoyment. 
“For there is nothing hid, which is not to be revealed, 
neither is there any thing concealed, except that it may 
come to light. If any one has ears to hear let him hear.” 
If that be the end—the implication is,—with which men 
conceal the objects which they most value, in the recesses of 
their dwellings —to preserve them from the grasp of others,— 
till they are ready openly to display and enjoy them; 
much more is it the design of God in placing the treasures 
of his truth and grace in the hearts of his children, that they 
should be manifested in a life of knowledge and holiness. 
He then exhorted them to attention and care in respect to 
the word which they heard, and forewarned them that the 
knowledge communicated to them would be proportioned 
to their endeavors to attain it, and that a failure to receive 
new communications would issue in the loss of what they 
had already attained. And he said to them: “Consider 
what ye hear. With the measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you; and to you who hear, more shall be 
added. For to him who has,—who grasps, who ‘holds the 
truth—there shall be given: and from him who has not,— 
who does not receive and retain it,—even what he has shall | 
be taken away.” That is, he who welcomes and cherishes 
the truths which are addressed to him, shall receive fresh 
communications of knowledge, and go on in continual pro- 
gress; but he who does not, will lose what he has heard, 
and sink back into his original darkness and unbelief. . Then 
follows the parable in which this natural and necessary pro- 
gress of the children of God in knowledge and holiness, is 
illustrated by the natural growth of seed placed in the earth, 
and progress from the blade, which it first shoots up, to the 
formation and maturity of the fruit, when it is harvested 
and gathered into the garner. It is in the kingdom of God, 
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as it is in a field in which a man should cast seed, and 
should then sleep and rise alternately, as night and day 
revolve; and the seed should sprout, and grow up, he 
notices not how. For the earth spontaneously sends up a 
growth, first the blade, then the ear, afterwards the full 
grain in the ear. And when the fruit becomes ripe, imme- 
diately he sends the sickle, for the harvest has come.” The 
doctrine of the parable thus is, that as the earth naturally 
causes the grain which is sown in it, to spring up and bear 
fruit, which the husbandman, when it has ripened, gathers, 
and appropriates to its proper use; so the children of God, 
in whose hearts he plants the truth and grace of his word, 
naturally advance in knowledge and obedience, until they 
at length become mature and fit to be removed from this 
scene, to the higher life in which they are to be devoted to 
the ends for which they are created and redeemed. The 
parallel may be traced in all their chief features. 

1. The seed is lodged in a soil congenial to its nature, and 
placed under the influence of warmth, moisture, light, and 
other forces, that naturally cause it to germinate and grow. 

So the word of the gospel meets in the renewed mind 
a spirit and affections that are congenial to it. It is weleomed 
and cherished there, and allowed to put forth and exert its 
life-unfolding and energizing powers. The soul is fitted by 
renovation, for the reception of the truths of the gospel, a 
sight and sense of their reality and beauty, and the: birth 
and growth in it, under their quickening presence, of the 
fruits of wisdom and righteousness. The blindness,. the 
insensibility, the enmity of the natural mind are removed, 
and light, life, and love, are kindled in their place; so that 
like tasteful food to the body, the teachings of the word 
at once give pleasure and sustenance to the soul, and be- 
come vital elements in the current of its life. 

2. As the blade which springs from the seed sown by the 
husbandman, is at first slight and weak, but at length shoots 
up, acquires strength, and becomes able to sustain the glow 
of the sun, the rush of the wind, and the dash of the tem- 
pest, so the new views and affections of the renovated mind, 
are at first weak, unstable, and liable to be disturbed by the 
disorders of the body, passion, and the cares and dis- 
tractions of life; but at length rise to clearness and energy, 
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and attain a settled station in the soul. Fresh accessions of 
knowledge are continually made. A deeper acquaintance 
with self is attained; a larger understanding of the work 
of redemption, and higher and more transforming views of 
God. Brighter beams of light are flashed into the mind by 
the Spirit; and, like a vegetable that is shooting up its 
stalk in the light of the sun, and expanding its stem, and 
limbs, and leaves into full form, its thoughts and feelings 
rapidly unfold, and acquire definiteness, strength, and sta- 
bility. Asa plant that by a want of light, warmth, mois- 
ture, or a fitting soil, should be arrested in its growth ere 
it had reached half its proper size, would soon be so stinted, 
as to be incapable of a perfect development; so a renovated 
mind that should early be arrested in its growth in know- 
ledge, love, and faith, by a want of means of instruction and 
excitement, and the loss of spiritual influences, would soon 
become fatally stinted, and lose the possibility of advancing 
to the high attainments it might otherwise have reached. 

8. The end of the grain plant, is to flower and bear fruit. 
It is that for which it is created. Itis that for which it is 
cultivated. It is in that, that its being is consummated; 
and to that, that it owes all its value. And so the end for 
which the children of God are renewed, and the word of 
his truth is communicated to them, is, that they may become 
obedient to his will, and yield the fruits of righteousness. 
The object is not simply to display the power which is 
exerted in their renovation. It is not to save them from 
punishment. It is not to thwart and confound the malignant 
aims of Satan; but they are chosen that they should be 
holy and without blame before God in love. The great 
design accordingly of the various discipline to which they 
are subjected here, is their sanctification; and it is by their 
being extricated from the dominion of sin, by their holi- 
ness, and their yielding the fruits of righteousness, that they 
become meet to be released from punishment for their rebel- 
lion, and raised to an immortality of blessedness in his 
kingdom. 

4, And finally, as the seed, when ripened, is harvested, and 
put into the garner, to be appropriated to the uses for which 
the husbandman raises it; so the children of God, when 
they have become fitted for it by knowledge and piety, are 
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summoned by him to his presence, and assigned to the sta- 
tions and services for which he created and redeemed them. 

The great truths taught by the parable thus are :— 

First. That the children of God who at their renovation 
enter into a new life, gradually advance in knowledge and 
piety, as a plant which springs from a seed gradually shoots 
up its stalk, throws out its branches and leaves, and at length 
having reached its full form, blossoms and bears its fruit. 

Secondly. That as there is a maturity of a grain crop that 
fits for the sickle and the garner, so there is a degree of 
knowledge, love, faith, and obedience generally, or a mea- 
sure of fruitfulness in his service, which prepares a believer 
for a transference to the future life. God acts asa sove- 
reign, indeed, in summoning his people from life; and some 
make far greater progress than others, ere they are called ; 
but none are arrested in their course, and transferred to the 
rest and glory of the intermediate state, until they have 
reached such a maturity as fits them for the stations and 
services which are assigned them there. 


XVIII.—THE TWO DEBTORS. 
Luke vii. 40-43. 


‘““'wo persons were debtors to a certain creditor. The one 
owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty; and they not 
having the means to pay, he forgave both. Say, which of 
them will, therefore, love him most? And Simon answered 
and said, I suppose he to whom he forgave the most. And 
he replied to him, you judged rightly.” 

This parable was uttered by Christ for the purpose of indi- 
cating the reason of the extraordinary affection shown to- 
wards him by a woman, whose eyes had doubtless been opened 
to see that he was the Messiah, and whose heart had been 
renewed by the power of his grace. 

“ And one of the Pharisees asked Jesus to eat with him. 
And he entered the house of the Pharisee and reclined at the 
table. And behold a woman in the city, who was a sinner, 
knowing that he had taken a place at the table in the house 
of the Pharisee, brought an alabaster box of myrrh, and 
standing behind by his feet, weeping, began to wet his feet 
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with her tears. And she wiped them with the hair of her 
head; and she kissed “his feet, and anointed them with the 
myrrh. And the Pharisee who invited him, seeing it, spake 
to himself and said: If he were a prophet he would know 
who and what sort of a woman she is who touches him, for 
she isasinner. And Jesus answered and said to him ; Simon, 
I have something to say to thee: and he replied, Master, 
speak.”—Vs. 36-40. 

Christ then uttered the parable and applied it, by con- 
trasting the love which the woman showed, with the studied 
avoidance by the Pharisee of all tokens of affection. 

“ And turning towards the woman, he said to Simon, you 
see this woman. I entered thy house; no water didst thou 
give for my feet; but she with tears wet my feet, and with 
the hair of her head wiped them. No kiss didst thou give 
me; but she, since she entered, has not ceased to kiss my feet. 

. Thou didst not anoint my head with oil; but she, with 
myrrh, has anointed my feet. Wherefore I say to thee, her 
sins which are many are forgiven; therefore she loves much ; 
but he to whom little is forgiven, loves little. And he said 
to her, Forgiven are thy sins.”—Vs. 44-48. 

It was not that the woman’s acts towards Christ were a 
deviation from the customs of the Hebrews that the Pharisee 
regarded them with surprise. It was Christ’s submission to 
such expressions of reverence and love from a woman who 
was a sinner, that excited his doubt that he was a prophet. 
Kissing and anointing the feet were, like washing them, 
expressions customary among the Orientals of veneration and 
homage to persons of distinction. ‘The narrative and the 
parable imply, that the woman had already experienced the 
mercy of the Redeemer, perhaps in a miraculous deliverance 
from some malady, as well as in the renewing power of the 
Spirit, by which she was brought to a knowledge of Christ 
as the Messiah, and the reception of him as her Redeemer, 
and the hope of pardon and life through his grace. Forshe 
came to him, not as a despairing sinner, nor as a suppliant 
for mercy she had not yet attained; but she came to testify 
her love and homage for what she already knew him to be; 
and she loved much, because being asinner, a great and noto- 
rious offender, the grace by which she was saved was great 

and wonderful. 
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The first lesson taught by the parable thus is—That when 
those who have been great and open transgressors, are 
renewed, they are brought by the Spirit of God to deep 
realizations of their guilt and sin, and the greatness and 
wonderfulness of the grace by which they are forgiven and 
saved. As the debtor who owed five hundred pence, must 
naturally have been fully aware how much his debt exceeded 
that of the other debtor who owed but fifty; and felt with 
deep sensibility how much more hopeless his extrication 
would be, should he be cast into prison till he could dis- 
charge his whole debt: so the sinner, under the enlightening 
and convicting power of the Holy Spirit, is brought to the 
knowledge and sense of the peculiar sins of which he is 
guilty, and made to feel how deep his desert of destruction 
is, and how great and signal the grace must be that purifies, 
pardons, and saves him. As it is natural and unavoidable 
that a person who has been guilty of some very flagrant and 
disgraceful sin, should feel a deeper abasement and com- 
punction for that than for sins of far less enormity; so it is 
equally natural and inevitable, that persons whose career 
has been marked by sins of the most audacious and disgrace- 
ful character, should feel a profounder sense of their vile- 
ness and desert of destruction, than those who have fallen 
into no such atrocious offences. 

Secondly. Those whose transgressions are great and 
numerous, feel, when redeemed, a profounder sense of the 
grace by which they are rescued from the thraldom and 
misery of sin, and contemplate the Saviour with a more fer- 
vent gratitude and love. The greatness and wonderful- 
ness of their deliverance, heighten their sense of the grandeur 
of the condescension and goodness by which they are ran- 
somed, and kindle their hearts with a warmer glow of affec- 
tion and devotedness to him who washes them in his blood, 
and is to make them kings and priests unto God, and give 
them to reign for ever in his kingdom. 

The penitent woman displayed these affections in a very 
beautiful form. How deep her sensibility! Into what 
annihilation had the pride of her heart, and her fear of man 
sunk! With what sanctity and majesty was the Saviour 
invested to her eye! How reverent and awe-struck was 
herlove! How expressive were her tears and sobs, unaccom- 
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panied by words: gushing from a heart too full to utter 
itself in language! How eloquent the homage of anointing 
the feet of the Saviour with a balsam, that was usually ap- 
propriated to the consecration of priests and kings, and of 
sacred things; and that filled the whole scene with a deli- 
cate and exhilarating perfume! On the other hand, how 
beautiful and majestic the grace of Christ appears in receiv- 
ing the homage of such a being, rescued by him from the 
degradation and curse of sin, and extending to her a full 
and everlasting forgiveness of all her great and numerous: 
offences! 

Thirdly. The love of Christ which the sanctified feel; the 
rapturous sense of the beauty and glory of his goodness; 
the glow of delight, adoration, and devotedness, which kin- 
dles their hearts, are the consequences of the renovation of 
their minds, and their conscious reconciliation to him, and 
attainment of his favor. They are not forgiven because 
they weep, supplicate, and offer expressions of homage and 
love: but they love because they are renewed, behold and 
feel the grace of Christ, and are forgiven. ‘The tears of the 
woman were not tears of anguish, terror, and entreaty, 
They were tears of love and gratitude, because of the mercy 
of Christ, which she beheld and felt, and the salvation from 
sin and death, which she had already experienced. The 
Spirit had already renewed her heart, and doubtless by the 
disclosure to her of the office and work of Christ, as the 
Redeemer of the world. She had seen his glory as the Mes- 
siah, and had accepted him as her Saviour, and felt the 
peace and joy of reconciliation: and it was that discovery 
and experience of his glory and grace that filled her heart 
with a tide of love, which found its expression only in weep- 
ing and acts of reverent and affectionate homage, that be- 
spoke her sense of his dignity and majesty as the Prince of 
peace, the Saviour of the lost. The love of the renewed is 
ingenuous, not selfish. Their adoration is prompted by the 
greatness and beauty of Christ’s love; the grandeur of his 
mercy, wisdom, and power; not by a sinister regard to their 
personal interests. 
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XIX.-—THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Luke x. 25-37. 


“ And Jesus replying said; A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves; and they 
having despoiled and beat him, went away leaving him half 
dead. And a certain priest, by chance, went down that 
road, and on seeing him passed by on the other side. In 
like manner a Levite, having come to the place, approached 
and looked, and passed by on the otherside. But a certain 
Samaritan travelling, came to him, and on seeing him had 
compassion, and went to him and bound up his wounds, 
pouring on oil and wine. And he placed him on his own 
beast, and conducted him to an inn and took care of him. 
And on the morrow as he was departing, he took two pence 
and gave them to the host, and said, Take care of him; and 
whatever more you may spend, when I return I will repay 
thee. Which now of those three, think you, was neighbor 
to him who fell among the thieves? And he said, He who 
exercised mercy toward him. Jesus therefore said to him, 
Go thou and do likewise.” 

This parable was spoken by Christ in answer to an insi- 
dious inquiry of one of his hearers respecting the service 
which God requires in order to justification ; and who they 
are whom the law denominates our neighbor. 

‘“‘ And behold a certain lawyer stood up and trying him 
said: What is it I must do that I may inherit eternal life ? 
And he said to him: What is written in the law? How 
readest thou? And he answered and said. Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself. And he said to him, Thou hast an- 
‘swered right. Do this and thou shalt live. But he wishing 
to justify himself, said to Jesus: And who is my neighbor? 
And Jesus replied by the parable.” 

The object of this, and the parable which precedes it, is not 
therefore, like most of those which our Lord uttered, to illus- 
trate the general characteristics or course of the kingdom of 
God, but only to exemplify the love of the renovated mind; 

that of the woman being designed to show what the love of 
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those who are renewed and pardoned, is towards Christ ; and 
this intended to show what that love towards one’s neigh- 
bor is which the law of God enjoins. Whois it that we are 
to love as ourselves? How will that love display itself? 
What is it to act as a neighbor towards one whom we are so 
to love? The answer which the parable presents to these 
questions is very clear and emphatic. Christ first shows 
what is not to act as a neighbor, and exercise the love which 
the law enjoins. 

Jericho is situated in the valley of the Jordan about twenty 
miles from Jerusalem. Much of the intermediate country is 
mountainous and desert, and was a favorite resort of robbers. 
The man who fell into the hands of the thieves and was plun- 
dered and beaten, was an Israelite, and ought therefore to have 
excited the sympathy of the priest and Levite. The severe 
wounds he had received, and the solitude in which he was 
left, made it obvious that if he were not relieved, and speed- 
ily, by some one who happened to discover him, he must 
perish; while from their acquaintance with the divine law, 
they must have seen and felt that not to pity and relieve 
him, would be a violation of the command to love their neigh- 
bor as themselves. The priest and the Levite, therefore, 
though urged by these strong inducements, did not act the 
part of a neighbor ; they did not show or feel any of the love 
towards the Israelite with which they loved themselves. 
Whether they were prompted by pride, indolence, a reluc- 
tance to incur expense, hardness of heart, or were in the pur- 
suit of some pleasure or gain which they were unwilling to 
forego for the sake of their perishing countryman; a narrow- 
minded, cold, and merciless selfishness reigned in them, that 
led them to witness his misfortunes and suffering without 
making an effort for his relief; and which, if common to all 
hearts, would make men worse than savages; more cold- 
blooded and unsympathetic than the brutes. Were all as 
unfeeling as they were, no sufferer, however pitiable his con- 
dition, would ever be relieved by the hand of man; no mi- 
sery would ever be mitigated by human sympathy and love. 
The priest and Levite, therefore, though standing in so inti- 
mate a relation to the wounded man, and under such peculiar 
motives and obligations to commiserate and relieve him, did 
not act towards him the part of a loving neighbor. 
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Very different were the relations towards him and the 
conduct of the Samaritan. He was of a different nation. 
He was of a different religion; and the two races regarded 
each other with such dislike and hatred that they had no 
intercourse. The Samaritan, therefore, was under strong 
inducements to pass the helpless Israelite without any effort 
for his relief; and had he, without an emotion of pity, and 
with haughty scorn left him to his fate, not only his ow 
nation, but the Israelites themselves would have considered 


_ him as justified. Instead, however, of yielding to the anti- 


pathies of his countrymen, or any other sinister feeling, he 
was moved to commiseration. At the sight of the wounded 
and helpless Israelite all the sympathetic and generous affec- 
tions of his heart were, aroused; and to cheer, relieve, and 
serve him became as delightful to him, and as essential to his 
own happiness, as his tenderness and care were to the suf- 
ferer. He did not approach him with suspicion. He did 
not begin by exhorting him to endeavor to go on to the 
inn where his wounds could be dressed, or content himself 


with assisting him to rise and see whether he had power to 


walk. He did not accuse him of cowardice or a want of skill 
in not defending himself from the robbers, nor satisfy himself 
with merely binding up his wounds, and then leaving him 
to make his way or not, as he might, to some friendly habi- 
tation where he might obtain the shelter and care which he 
needed. His words were words of tenderness and love. He 
raised up the dying man; he bound up his wounds and 
soothed them with oil and wine. He lifted him to his beast, 
bore him to an inn, and there took care of him till the next 
day ; and when departing made provision for his being taken 
care of till he should recover. 

The parable thus teaches that every one is our neighbor, 
and is to be loved as we love ourselves, who is an object of 
commiseration, who needs relief from suffering, or lacks 
blessings that are essential to life, safety, and happiness. 
That he is of a different nation; that he is of a different 
religion ; that he is even an enemy, is not to debar him 
from our kindness and love; nor is he to be denied it 
because fashion or public opinion would justify us in with- 
holding from him our commiseration and bounty. He is 
our neighbor, and is to be pitied and loved by us, because 
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he is a human being; because he is the creature of the same 
Creator and Ruler who made and reigns over us; and 
because he is precisely such a being in nature and condition, 
as we are formed by sympathetic and humane affections to 
pity and relieve. As those affections were ‘given us to be 
exercised, and the necessities and sufferings of our fellow- 
men are the objects that naturally excite them, an obligation 
@prings from our very nature, as well as from the divine 
law, which expresses and enforces that obligation, to exer- 
cise that sympathy and love towards the suffering and 
wretched who are placed within the sphere of our knowledge 
and influence. 


Next: The love which the law enjoins, is not a calculat- , 


ing selfish affection, that looks for.some remuneration for 
the benefits it confers; but is disinterested, sympathetic, 
warm, and truly seeks the good of its object, and at the 
price, when necessary, of toil and self-denial. It does not 
exhaust itself in mere professions or vain wishes, nor con- 
tent itself with endeavoring to excite others to the pity and 
generosity which the suffering need; but displays itself 
towards them in direct acts of commiseration and bounty. 
And this benignity, this tenderness, this love,—the opposite 
of the selfish, the resentful, and revengeful spirit that is 
natural to man,—is preéminently the affection that is breath- 
ed by the Spirit of God into the new created heart, and 
forms its distinguishing characteristic. “The fruit of the 
Spirit is, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance,” or self-restraint. ‘The 
elect of God, holy and beloved, put on bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, for- 
bearing one another, forgiving one another, if any one have 
a quarrel against any, even as Christ forgives.” “ All bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, 
are to be put away from among them; and all malice.” 
The opposite spirit, is the spirit of the old, not of the new 
man ; of Satan, not of God. “If ye have bitter envying and 
strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against the truth. 
This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, sen- 
sual, devilish. For where envying and strife are, there are 
confusion and every evil work. But the wisdom that is 
from above, is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be 
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entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality 
and without hypocrisy.” The love enjoined by the com- 
mand, therefore, is not a rare affection that is to be exercised 
only by the prosperous and wealthy, or on occasions of ex- 
traordinary calamities; but is to be cherished by all hearts, 
and be their abiding and reigning disposition. 

How obvious it is that the benevolent institutions of the 
age had their origin in this love! What a paradise will thé 
world be, when it becomes the ruling affection of all minds, 
and displays itself in its most perfect and beautiful forms! 


Art. IV.—PrRoFressor LEwIs’s RESPONSE IN REFERENCE 
TO HIS Stx Days or CREATION. 


SEVERAL communications from the pen of Professor 
Lewis have appeared in The New York Observer, on the 
article in the Journal on his Six Days of Creation. Instead of 
the calmness, however, decorum and candor, which become 
a scholar and a gentleman, they seem to have been written 
—especially the introductory part ofthe first---in a paroxysm 
of mortification and resentment; and under the mistaken 
apprehension, that little more is requisite for his vindica- 
tion, than to put on the air of splenetic contempt, and to 
traduce and abuse us. This method, if legitimate, is doubt- 
less eminently suited to his case; as it may be used with 
as much freedom and effect by the weakest, the most baffled, 
and the most hopeless disputant, as by the most victorious. 
There is not a speculatist so shallow, nor a charlatan so 
absurd, that when he has no other means of sustaining him- 
self, he cannot swagger, misrepresent, and affect to despise 
those whom he is unable to answer. It is not the method, 
however, which persons of integrity and good taste, con- 
scious of the truth and vindicableness of their views, will 
choose to employ. It is the expedient of the defeated and 
helpless, not of the successful; of wounded pride and irri- 
tated selfishness, not of injured innocence. Innocence does 
not pout, bluster, and play the fury, to repress her assailants. 
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It is the serpent, not the dove, that when smitten or threat- 
ened, hisses, darts out its fiery tongue, and endeavors to 
save itself by inflicting a poisoned wound on its foe. To 
resort to it is, accordingly, a very decisive indication of a 
conscious defeat which it aims to conceal. If we may judge 
from observation, for not a short period, of the effects of 
criticism on different classes of minds, there is no more in- 
dubitable signal that an opponent is baffled, and yields 
under the defeat to the sway of malignant feelings, than 
that he affects to treat the confutation of his doctrines with 
contempt, and undertakes to depreciate his antagonist by 
misrepresentation and abuse. Those who are able to defend t 
their opinions by legitimate means, do not need to resort 
to such expedients; upright minds recoil from them with 
abhorrence, and deem them far more discreditable than mis- 
takes in regard to facts, or errors in speculation. In resort- 
ing to this method, Professor Lewis, instead of overthrowing 
us, has only withdrawn the mask from himself, and re- 
vealed in the assumptions on which he proceeds, the mis- 
representations in which he indulges, and the passions he 
displays, far darker features and a more sinister spirit, than 
in the moments of our most unfavorable judgment we had 
ever ascribed to him. 

Thus, after intimating that “those who consider the 
peculiar nature of that review”—the Journal—“ and the 
spirit in which it is generally conducted, would not regard 
such a reply’—as he has made—“as either necessary or 
wise,’—(which might, indeed, mean that a rejoinder that 
does not meet the main objections to his work, but repeats 

4 its blunders and absurdities, and relies for its effect chiefly 
on assertion and misrepresentation, instead of extricating 
him from difficulty, would only call forth a fresh criticism, 
and a more effective exposure of his errors; and will, per- 
haps, prove to be the issue of his “reply”)—he asks—- 


“ The first question would naturally be, what so arouses the wrath 
of Mr. Lord? Without impugning in the least the plenary authority 
of Scripture, or calling in question the great article of the creed in 
which we profess our belief in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, an opinion is maintained that the days mentioned 
in Genesis, chapter i., were not sun-measured, and, therefore, need 
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not be regarded as twenty-four hours long. This is the length and 
breadth of the offending.” 


Here is thus a specific, unqualified assertion that the only 
proposition advanced in his volume, which we question and 
attempt to confute, is-whether “the days mentioned in 
Genesis i.” were ‘‘ sun-measured” or not,” and are, therefore, 
to be regarded,” or not, “as exactly twenty-four hours long.” 
It is equivalent, accordingly, to an assertion that on every 
other point discussed in his volume, we absolutely concur 
with him, or at least do not regard his views with dissatisfac- 
tion. “This,” he says, “ is the whole length and breadth of 
the offending.”” Wasever a more monstrous or a more silly 
misrepresentation uttered by a bewildered and exasperated 
disputant? What has become of his theory, which we con- 
futed, that the work of creation recorded in that chapter was 
not an absolute gift of existence to the things created, but a 
mere shaping of them out of pre-existent materials? What 
has become of his ‘ opinion” that the earth, in the state that 
is ascribed to it in the second verse, ‘“‘ may have been an im- 
mense floating nebulosity,” to which we pointed out unan- 
swerable objections? What has become of the “ opinion” he 
maintains, and which we confuted, that the light.which God 
is said to have called into existence, was developed out of the 
ocean and mineral matter of the earth by a chemical action ; 
which implies that the globe became a flaming comet, and 
blazed on in that manner through an immeasurable round of 
ages? What has become of his “opinion,” that while the 
earth continued wrapped in that ocean of flame, vegetables 
of all kinds sprung up from the land which had emerged 
from the ocean, and flourished through a long tract of ages; 
which we showed to be in the most absurd contradiction to 
the laws of chemistry and physiology, and impossible ? 
What has become of his Platonic doctrine, which we dis- 
puted and overturned, of “immaterial,” “spiritual” “ enti- 
ties,” which he maintains are the vital principles, the animat- 
ing souls of all living things, and all crystallized and aggre- 
gated forms of dead matter, which he holds were the only 
things to which God gave existence, and assepts were the 
powers by which the moulding and shaping of the forms in 
which they severally dwell, were wrought? And what has 
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become of the long list of other opinions advanced in his 
volume, which we assailed and proved to be erroneous? It 
is not supposable that Professor Lewis had lost sight of 
this point-blank disagreement with him on every doctrine of 
his work—more than thirty in number—on which we ani- 
madverted. That would imply that he had become abso- 
lutely stunned ;—that he had sunk into a syncope under the 
impression of the review. Besides, if he had lost sight of 
them, how is it that he immediately proceeds in his reply to 
treat of objections which we alleged to other parts of his 
system, and occupying himself almost wholly with them, 
says scarce a word on “the opinion,” the maintenance of 
which he here asserts is “ the whole length and breadth” of 
his volume, with which we indicate any dissatisfaction ? 
How, then, is it that he has indulged in this extraordinary 
misrepresentation ? Can it have been the innocence of the 
dove that prompted it? Is it not more probable that it 
sprung from a wish, on the one hand, to conceal from the 
public, as far as might be, the array of unanswerable objec- 
tions to his theory which we have presented, and escape the 
discredit of the exposure we have made of his ignorance on 
some of the most important subjects of which he treats; and 
on the other, to impress them falsely with the belief that we 
in fact, after all we have said, dissent from him only on one 
point? But if that beso, what a revelation is made by it of 
his principles and spirit? How dark the form that discloses 
itself as he lifts the mask? We are sorry to say that from 
the whole of his communications to the Observer, we are 
constrained to fear that he here displays his real character. 
Ex pede Herculem. At least ordinarily, after a personage, 
though professing to have come from heaven, has disclosed a ' 
cloven foot, it is not thought necessary to inquire into the 
rest of his anatomy, to ascertain to what category he be- 
longs! But whether it sprung from recklessness or weak- 
ness, it shows very clearly that his asseverations, while under 
the thong of criticism, are not to be relied on; that he must 
be watched and scanned, or his readers can have no assurance 
that they are not misled. 

In the next place, he assumes in effect, that no one can 
dissent from his opinions and prove them to be erroneous, 
unless prompted to it by passion and a direct hostility to 
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him. For he represents that his book has offended us, and 
aroused us to “wrath ;” and implies that that was the reason 
that we arraigned and condemned it. We, however, did 
not regard his work as an offence against us. Not a hint of 
the kind, nor anything that can be tortured into such an 
intimation, exists in the review. It was against the word of 
God, and the facts and truths of science, and them alone, 
that we regarded and represented it as offending. Nor did 
we express or cherish the slightest touch of “ wrath” against 
him. The only feelings that we uttered in regard to his 
errors, were “surprise” and “regret.” The only feelings in 
respect to him with which his volume impressed us, that we 
did no/ express, were pity at his weaknesses and delusions, 
and laughter at his absurdities. As then not a syllable was 
penned by us that indicated that we: were prompted by 
anger, or any hostile feeling to him; as his imputation to us 
of such sinister motives is.wholly gratuitous and the work 
of his heated fancy ; it seems manifest that he proceeds in the 
charge on the assumption, that no one can arraign and con- 
fute his opinions, unless it be under the impulse of an angry 
hostility to him. As there is nothing in the manner of our 
criticism to justify or suggest the accusation, it must be 
founded on the mere fact of our dissent from and confuta- 
tion of his views; and would be uttered therefore against 
any one else who ventured to question and overthrow his 
favorite doctrines. That a person can be prompted to reject 
them, point out their error, and vindicate the truths which 
they deny, from love of the truth, from obedience to God, 
and from a desire to promote the wellbeing of man, Professor 
Lewis appears to suppose out of the question. God and the 
truth, he seems to imagine, must vanish when the opinions 
of the author of The Six Days of Creation are made the sub- 
ject of consideration! He must then fill the whole sphere 
of vision; and no other motive than personal pique and 
anger can prompt to the rejection and refutation of his 
errors! But who, we take leave to ask, is Mr. Tayler Lewis, 
that he has thus become invested with a higher consequence 
than the great Being whose truth he perverts and rejects? 
Who is this professor of Greek, who thus not only assumes 
that in his presence the infinite Jehovah himself loses all his 
rights, and his word all its title to respect; but who in effect 
VOL. V1II.—NO. I. 29 
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claims that no fellow-creature can refuse the most abject 
homage to his genius, and submission to his dictum, unless 
under the dominion of the most sinister and malignant affec- 
tions? Was such a revolting arrogance ever before dis- 
played by a baffled speculatist? Was such a base expedient 
ever before resorted to by a disappointed and mortified 
author, to excite the prejudice of his readers against the 
person who, in the discharge of a great duty to God and 
man, and in entire fairness and good temper, pointed out 
and confuted his mistaken and mischievous doctrines? 
Who, we ask again, is Tayler Lewis, that no one can con- 
fute his perversions of the word of God, and expose his 
monstrous blunders in philosophy, unless it be from base 
and malignant motives? He proceeds— 


“The reviewer has something to say of a certain other crime, 
which he calls Platonism, but as his views of said Platonism do not 
seem to be remarkably clear, it is hard telling what the charge really 
amounts to.” 


He has already discovered, it seems, that there is at least 
one question besides that which he affirmed in the preceding 
sentence was “the Jength and breadth of the offending,” in 
which we dissent from his views. His affectation of an 
inability to tell what the doctrines of Plato are, which we 
represent him as adopting, is a specimen of the artifice to 
which he frequently resorts in his book, of professing a pro- 
found ignorance of a subject, and affirming that it lies out of 
the sphere of human comprehension, when he wishes to turn 
the eye of his readers from his exceptionable opinions, and 
escape the necessity of meeting the objections to which they 
are obnoxious. After all his discussion about “invisible, 
immaterial vital powers, principles, laws, call them what we 
will,”—from which he maintains all “ outward or phenome- 
nal entities were generated or born”—does he wish his 
readers to believe, that when we state his theory respecting 
them, and allege that it was a leading element in Plato’s 
philosophy, and was borrowed by Professor L. from him, 
he is not able to tell what we mean? Whose foot is it that 
appears here? He goes on :— 


“ What makes this the more unaccountable, is the fact, that in the 
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book assailed, full respect is manifested towards all Christians and 
Christian writers who hold to the twenty-four hours theory. Their 
piety is unquestioned, their ability is conceded, the force and reasons 
of their position are duly appreciated. They are cordially commend- 
ed for their earnest defence of the exact verity of the Sacred Word, 
and the author is proud to rank himself with them as against the 
scientific sceptic, or the neological interpreter.” 


But what has this to do with that which he alleges 
against us, unless he proceeds in it on the assumption, that 
his having refrained from misrepresenting and depreciating 
those who entertain different opinions from himself, entitles 
him to exemption from all just criticism of his mistaken in- 
terpretations of the sacred word, and false notions in philoso- 
phy? If he does not set up that preposterous claim, how is 
it that he alleges what he here offers, as a reason that his 
book should not have been subjected to the calm, candid, 
and thorough examination, which it received from as, and its 
errors pointed out with a force of demonstration, and an 
earnestness, that are certainly no more than suitable to the 
importance of the subject? The pretence that our article is 
but an angry assault upon Aim-—is a fetch. What an extra- 
ordinary assumption, then, is that on which he here pro- 
ceeds? The man, it seems, who puts forth a set of postu- 
lates or principles of interpretation utterly mistaken and 
subversive of the truths taught in the divine word, applies 
them to an important portion of that word, and promulgates, 
under their sanction, the most erroneous and absurd notions,— 
is to be regarded as innocent, and exempted from all just 
criticism, if he only abstains from misrepresenting and 
abusing those who dissent from him; while he who in the 
fear of God, from reverence and love of his word, and a 
desire to prevent his fellow men from being led into a disbe- 
lief of its teachings, and rejection of its authority, vindicates 
it from misinterpretation, and sets forth its meaning in a 
clear and convincing light, is guilty of an outrage; and is to 
be denounced and calumniated for his independence, inte- 
grity, and fidelity to the truth! What a charming item in a 
code of controversial morals this is? What ‘a short cut to 
infallibility 2” Who can now doubt that Professor Lewis's 
rights have been grievously violated: that our exposure and 
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refutation of his errors must have had their origin in mere 
reasonless and malevolent wrath? If this is not the real 
implication of his complaint, what is its meaning? Ifheadmits 
that his not having treated others unjustly, is no reason why 
he should not be subjected to criticism, and what are deemed 
his errors, pointed out, and fairly and effectually confuted ; 
why does he thus treat it as an injustice, that could spring 
only from the most reprehensible feelings, that we have sub- 
jected his volume to such acriticism? He next affects to 
give the reason of the “ unaccountable” “ wrath” from which 
he represents the review as having sprung. 


“The mystery of all this acrimony is cleared up to one who is ac- 
quainted with the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the reviewer. As an 
author (and we speak of him in no other character), he may be sci- 
entifically described as a man of two ideas and one stereotyped 
phrase. One of these ideas is, that the word ‘day’ in creation, or when 
used in the beginning of our mundane history, means exactly twenty- 
four hours, neither more nor less; the other, that the same word in 
prophecy, or eschatology, or when employed of the ‘ latter days’ of 
the world, means just one year of three hundred and sixty-five solar 
periods, making the Millennium, or the epoch of the new heavens 
and new earth, exactly 365,000 years, neither more nor less. 
Whether he makes any difference between sidereal or solar time in the 
one case (the two kinds of days being not quite the same), or makes 
any allowance for leap-year in the other, does not appear; but any 
man who ventures to call in question either of these opinions, is an 
infidel. And so of his favorite form of speech,‘ the laws of symbo- 
lie language.” Every one who fails to see how the mere repetition 
of this cabalistical formula explains all mysteries, is utterly unfitted for 
the interpretation of the Scriptures.” 


™ If these statements were true, Mr. Lewis, instead of being 
thrown into a paroxysm of excitement by our criticism, 
and resorting to extraordinary and desperate expedients to 
save himself from any damaging influence the review could 
exert on him or his book, should have congratulated him- 
self that he had only so ineffective an antagonist to con- 
tend with. A man who has but “ two ideas and one stereo- 
typed phrase” to meet, and feels that he is easily able to 
dispatch them, surely can afford to keep cool. His sense of 
safety ; his consciousness that he has scores and hundreds 
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of favorite ideas to match against the two of his opponent, 
and scores of “ yoms,” “ olams,” “ vital powers,” “invisible 
principles,” “ immaterial entities,” “spermatic words,” and 
other stereotyped terms and phrases, to battle with the “one” 
of his critic, should have hushed every angry passion into 
silence ; should have dilated his breast with generous affec- 
tions, and led him to feel that it was quite unnecessary to 
resort to any violent measures to defend himself. Mr. 
Lewis’s self-respect, his dignity, which he assumed is so im- 
mense that all other beings lose their rights in his presence, 
should have withheld him from it. How happened it, then, 
that the review, instead of being received by him with 
calmness and a smile at its impotence, threw him into a 
transport of alarm and rage, and led him to feel that the 
most desperate expedients were necessary to save him from 
the adverse influence it is likely to exert? Can any fail to 
see that his pretence of having but “two ideas” to contend 
with isa mere fetch; a reckless endeavor to cover up the 
overthrow of his volume on the one hand, and excite a pre- 
judice against us on the other? Is there but one idea pre- 
sented in the review ?—for nothing is said in it in regard to 
the time which a day—not the word, but the period—sig- 
nifies, when used as a prophetic symbol. Is the length 
of the six days of the creation the only topic that is dis- 
cussed in it? Is nothing said of Professor Lewis’s construc- 
tion of the first and second verses of the narrative of the 
creation? Is nothing said of his notion of the nature and 
origin of the light which was spoken into existence on the 
first day; of his ideas of a chemical agency that invested 
the world in gre; of his notions of the analogy on which he 
holds the words evening and morning are used; of his 
theory of the development of the atmosphere from the matter 
of the globe; of his idea of the germination and growth of 
vegetables in a mere light and heat produced by a chemical 
combustion ; of his immaterial spiritual entities, and a long 
train of other subjects? Are not all the important points 
of his theory amply discussed, and the grounds on which 
they rest swept from beneath them? What then can Mr. 
L.’s aim be in representing that it presents only a single idea, 
but to conceal its true character from those whom he ad- 
dresses, and persuade them that it offers no confutation of 
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the main doctrines of his volume? He must have felt his 
condition to be truly deplorable, to deem it needful to resort 
to such a device for his alleviation ? 

But what shall we say of his assertion that “any man 
who ventures to call in question either of these opinions” 
he ascribes to us, respecting a natural and a symbolic 
day, we regard and are accustomed to denominate “an 
infidel”? What but blind rage and recklessness could 
have prompted him to utter it? He could not have 
framed a proposition more utterly devoid of truth. We 
have never expressed nor entertained such a judgment. 
We challenge him to point to any passage in which we 
have pronounced any one an infidel, or intimated that we 
regarded him as such, because he does not deem a day, 
when used as a prophetic symbol, as denoting a year. 
We challenge him to point to any instance in which we 
have pronounced any one an infidel, or intimated that we 
thought him one, simply because he did not regard the 
six days of creation in Genesis, as natural days of twenty- 
four hours; and if he cannot produce any such passage, we 
call on him to take back his accusation, and as publicly as 
he has made it, unless he wishes to stand before the com- 
munity as a reckless calumniator who is ready to resort to 
any false accusation by which he thinks he can for a mo- 
ment prejudice the public against us, and shield himself 
from the unwelcome consequences of our exposure of his 
errors. Whose foot is it, we ask again, that appears here? 

As it regards “the stereotyped phrase” which he imputes 
to us, he is at an equal distance from the truth. Has he ever 
met with that phrase on our pages, unless it may have been 
quoted from some one for the purpose of pointing out its 
inaccuracy? Let him indicate an instance, if he can, in 
which we have used the expression, “the laws of symbolic 
language,” as descriptive of any laws of interpretation which 
we entertain. He will search in vain forit. Professor 
Lewis, it seems, notwithstanding his boasted culture of 
sacred hermeneutics, has never carried his investigations far 
enough to know, that there is no such thing as “symbolic 
language ;” that the symbols of the prophetic Scriptures are 
not words, but agents, as angels, men, beasts; material objects, 
as lampstands, incense ; or acts, conditions, changes, effects, 
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as slaying, lying dead, and being raised from death. An 
awkward blunder this, for one who undertakes to escape the- 
discredit of the mistakes into which he has fallen, by de- 
preciating the person who has exposed his errors! He must 
have felt his, condition to be a very desperate one, to have 
thought it necessary to descend to such expedients. 

He appears, in penning‘his next paragraph, to have wholly 
forgotten what he had alleged in regard to the number and 
nature of our ideas, and without any sense of his self-contra- 
diction, imputes tous a variety of others; though unfortunately 
for his credit, they are but the fictions of his heated brain. 


“ We once lived in the neighborhood of a very singular lunatic, who 
was possessed by a most remarkable hallucination. It was neither 
more nor less than that he was the only true church ; its whole suc- 
cession, hieratical and laical, having at last centred in his own single 
personality. Mr, Lord has come to regard himself as almost the only 
true believer in the Scriptures to be found in Christendom, or at least 
in the American churches. He can hardly think any man to be 
honest who dares to differ from him in the interpretation of any 
passage in the Bible. It is not enough to charge error, and show it 
if he can, but the error must be a wilful one, or come at least from 
some bad design. It is put forth to serve the cause of infidelity, and 
therefore this zealous champion on the watch-tower of Biblical orsho- 
doxy is called in conscience to warn his clique of hearers against the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 


Of what an unpardonable outrage should we have been 
held to be guilty, had we introduced the review of Mr. 
Lewis’s book with such a tirade of gratuitgus and malignant 
misrepresentation? What execrations would have been 
heaped upon us, had we even in far milder terms intimated 
that Professor Lewis “has-come to regard himself as the 
only individual who is endowed with such genius, and has 
made such attainments in philology, that he can give a true 
interpretation of the Scriptures; that he accordingly sets 
aside the sense that has heretofore been ascribed to their 
most important parts, by the greatest and best writers, and 
assigns to them a wholly new meaning; and that in place of 
allowing others quietly to enjoy their opinions, he makes ita 
main object of his work to insult and traduce all who dissent 
from him; and fills his pages with imputations to them of 
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ignorance, dishonesty, infidelity, and atheism; and acts the 
part throughout of ‘a very singular lunatic who is possessed 
by a most remarkable hallucination !’” Yet such a represen- 
tation would not be a whit more contradictory to fact, more 
malignant, or more mean, than the tissue of false statements 
he utters in the passage we have quoted. But the reckless- 
ness he displays, the depth of debasement to which he has 
sunk, disarm his malice of its power, and make him the ob- 
ject of commiseration. He proceeds :— 


“ Thus has he proved Hugh Miller to be an infidel, and a shallow 
sciolist besides. We find this monochord of the Theological and 
Literary Review playing the same tune on all occasions. It has but 
one string, and that is ever sounding the same weary, twanging, 
acrimonious note.” 


How admirably this harmonizes with the allegation in the 
preceding paragraph, which he uttered with equal positive- 
ness, that we have but “two ideas and one stereotyped 
phrase ;” that those ideas relate to the period of a natural 
and a symbolic day, and that phrase to “the laws of symbolic 
language!” The poor gentleman was agitated, it would 
seem, by such a tempest of passion, that he was not able to 
recollect, from one paragraph to another, what he had said; 
or else he cared not what falsehoods, nor what contradictions 
he uttered, if he could only gratify his vengeance by mis- 
representing us. He goes on :— 


“Thus has he also shown Moses Stuart to be an infidel, and Pye 
Smith to be an infidgl, and Professor Hitchcock. They are not only 
infidels, but very dishonest infidels ; they ought to know better ; they 
make false interpretations on purpose. This is not an extravagant 
statement of his manner, for no other fair interpretation can be given 
of his language towards them. Against the author of the work en- 
titled ‘The Six Days of Creation,’ the charge is put forth ina still 
more offensive form. It is constantly repeated in the most insulting 
niauner, ‘that the writer studiously affects, and ‘ ostentatiously dis- 
plays,’ and ‘adroitly pretends,’ a zeal for the Scriptures and their 
philological interpretations, which he does not really feel—that his 
opinions are merely Platonism, or Origenism, or crude science, or 
something else as a cover to which the Scriptural guise is dishonestly 
assumed. This is certainly a very harsh charge, and yet no other 
meaning can be drawn from multitudes of paragraphs in the review. 
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It may be said to form the staple of the article. Certainly the 
sentences in which it expressly or impliedly occurs, would form many 
continuous pages.” 


It required a very unusual measure of audacity to utter 
such a volley of misrepresentations—known to great numbers 
dispersed through the whole country to be wholly ground- 
less, so easily confuted, and so sure to recoil with a fatal 
force on himself. This charge that we have pronounced 
him, or either of the persons whom he names, an infidel, is a 
sheer fabrication. There is not a particle of truth in it. 
There is not a shadow of ground in anything we have 
written for its justification. Neither the word infidel, nor 
any term equivalent to it, is applied to him in the review of 
his volume: nor is there the slightest intimation that we re- 
gard him as an infidel. A more gratuitous and senseless 
accusation was never got up by an exasperated writer. 
The passage probably that gives him the most offence, is 
that with which the review closes, which expressly recognises 
his belief in the truth of the Bible, and exhibits it as the objec- 
tionable feature of his work, that it interprets the Sacred 
Word in a manner that is adapted to disparage it, and 
strengthen their hands who are disposed to reject its author- 
ity, or bend it to the support of their mistaken theories. 
Thus we say of his work : 


“It seems to us to bear the marks throughout of a mind deeply 
possessed of a set of mistaken and extravagant misconceptions and 
false theories, and presuming that if true THe BiBLE MUST ACCORD 
witn THEM,” which is an express recognition of his belief in the 
Bible: for how could he presume the Bible must agree with what is 
true, if it is not true itself ?—“ is determined at all hazards to make 
out that they have its sanction. We are much surprised at this, as, 
though aware in a measure of Professor Lewis’s cast of mind, we had 
entertained a far more favorable estimate of his candor and judgment. 
We deeply regret that he has given to the public a work which is so 
adapicd to disparage the Word of God in the estimate of the young, 
and to strengthen the hands of the numerous class who are already 
disposed either to reject it as without authority, or to torture and per- 
vert it into the sanction of their unscriptural theories. Of the various 
forms in which it is assailed, there is none that bespeaks a more sad 
alienation from its spirit, or is more mischievous, than that of one 
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who, like Professor Lewis, while making forward and ostentatious 
protestations of respect for it, in fact treats it as having no clear and 
determinable meaning, but as susceptive of any sense, no matter how 
false, how absurd, or even how blasphemous, which the passions or 
the fancy of the interpreter chooses to ascribe to it. The truth has 
no worse enemy than such a professed friend ; and infidelity has no 
more effective propagator.” 


Here is, thus, no representation that he is an infidel. So far 
from it, there is an express exhibition of him not only as a 
believer of the truth of the Bible, but as forward and 
ostentatious in his protestations of respect for it—not as 
avowing himself a sceptic, or decrying it as a mere human 
production; and the exceptionable character which we 
ascribe to his book is, that the manner in which the word of 
God is treated in it, in order to bend it into harmony with 
his cosmology, is adapted to lead others to doubt and dis- 
trust its divine authority. Whether that characterization of 
his book is just or not, it offers no justification of his asser- 
tion that we have denominated him an infidel, or exhibited 
him as such. To be an infidel, and to write a book that is 
adapted to weaken the faith of men in-the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and lead them into scepticism, are surely very 
different things. Is Professor Lewis prepared to maintain 
that no believer in the Bible ever wrote anything, that from 
its mistaken principles of interpretation, its false notions, or 
its absurd theories, was adapted to lead men to doubt the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and reject their teachings? Has 
he never heard of Origen? Has he never heard of Spinoza? 
Has he never heard of Swedenborg? Has he never heard of 
Newman; to say nothing of a long train of others who have 
indulged in speculations, and often without a suspicion of 
their tendency, that have undermined the great doctrines 
of the Bible, and led men to doubt and disown its divine 
origin ? 

But that characterization of his book, we believe to be 
just, and expressed in terms, to say the least, no stronger 
than were required by fidelity to the truth. We wrote 
it after deliberation, and in entire exemption from un- 
friendly feelings towards him ; we weighed every expression 
which we used; we presumed that it would excite him to 
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deep resentment; we were apprehensive that it would not 
meet the approbation of several persons friendly to him, 
whom we were very reluctant to displease (who were among 
the first, however, to express their emphatic approval of the 
review, and without any exception to that part of it) ;—and 
we gave it the form it bears, from a full conviction that we 
were discharging a duty, which it would be highly culpable 
to omit; that to dismiss the work without plainly pointing out 
its exceptionable features—to wind up the review, in the 
fashionable way, with a half dozen pages of extravagant pro- 
testations of respect for Professor Lewis, notwithstanding our 
disagreement with him, and fulsome eulogies of his talents 
and learning, which would perhaps have been immediately 
quoted as proving that after all we do not consider his errors 
as of any great moment, would be criminally to desert and 
betray the truth, in order to escape the unpleasant conse- 
quence of a calm and resolute fidelity to it. 

And can any one reasonably question the propriety of 
that judgment? What can clearly entitle a work, and the 
course pursued by its author, to such a characterization? 
What can make it not simply right, but an undoubted duty, 
to pronounce such a judgment on a volume? Every friend 
of truth will admit, that if a person advances principles of 
interpretation, and employs them in the exposition of the 
history of the creation, Genesis i. and ii., which if applied to 
the other passages in the Bible, in which the word or words 
which they respect occur, would assign to them an utterly 
false sense, and convert the Sacred Volume into such a 
chaos of contradictions and absurdities as to make it im- 
possible to believe in its inspiration or authority,—his work 
may legitimately, and must in justice, be declared to be 
adapted to disparage the word of God in the estimate of the 
young, and strengthen the hands of those who are already 
disposed to reject it, or torture it into the sanction of their 
unscriptural theories. And such are the rules or principles 
of interpretation which Professor L. advances, and makes 
the basis of his exposition of Genesisi. Thus, take his 
theory of the principle on which the word day is used, and 
the meaning he assigns to it, of an indefinitely long period— 
ages or myriads of ages—and it converts a long train of 
passages into the grossest solecisms and absurdities. Such 
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is the metamorphosis which it works, for example, in Jacob’s 
statement of the length of his life :—‘‘ The days of the years 
of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years: few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been; and have 
not attained unto the days of the years of the life of my 
fathers, in the days of their pilgrimage.”—Genesis xlvii. 9. 
This, translated so as to express the sense Professor Lewis 
ascribes to the word day, is turned into the following group 
of contradictions and impossibilities:—“ The indefinitely 
long periods or ages of my pilgrimage are an hundred and 
thirty years. Few and evil have the indefinitely long 
periods or ages of the years of my life been, and have not 
attained unto the indefinitely long periods or ages of the 
years of the life of my fathers in the indefinitely long periods 
or ages of their pilgrimage!” What an exquisite answer to 
Pharaoh’s inquiry, “ How old art thou?” What beautiful 
chronology? It must, indeed, be a “time world,” where 
such a species of years prevailed! A hundred and thirty 
years, each consisting of three hundred and sixty-five 
indefinitely long periods,—47,450 in all,—and comprising 
severally, perhaps incalculable millions of ages, would be 
a close approximation to eternity! But what must the life 
of Jacob's fathers have been, whose years of indefinitely long 
periods were six or seven times as many as his! If any- 
thing can be adapted to make infidels of men, would not 
such a distortion of large portions of the Bible, by which it 
would become absolutely impossible to believe their state- 
ments? If any work could be entitled to severe reproba- 
tion, is not one that converts its teachings into such inex- 
plicable contradictions and nonsense? But Professor Lewis 
will, perhaps, claim, that the days in this passage are defined 
as natural days of twenty-four hours, or the earth’s revolu- 
tion on its axis, by being denominated days of years. But 
that no more defines them as days of the earth’s revolution, 
and limits them to that length, than the terms evening and 
morning, darkness and light, define the six days of the crea- 
tion as natural days, and limit them to periods of the earth’s 
revolution on its axis. There are no other days that consist 
of an evening and morning, a period of darkness and 
a period of light, but natural twenty-four hour days. 
The fancy that there are other days of which they are the 
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peculiar and distinguishing characteristics, is as groundless 
and absurd, as the notion were that there are years that are 
made up of indefinitely long periods or ages. Professor 
Lewis cannot give a reason for regarding the days of the 
years of Jacob’s life, as natural days, that is not an equally 
good reason for regarding the six days of the creation as 
natural twenty-four hour days. He cannot give a reason for 
his interpreting the six days of the creation as indefinitely 
long periods, that is not an equally good and imperative 
reason for interpreting the days of the years of Jacob’s life 
as indefinitely long periods. 

It will be admitted also by every friend of truth, that if a 
person advances philosophical theories, and principles of 
interpretation, that give a meaning to the sacred text, by 
which it is made to narrate or assert occurrences that are in 
palpable contradiction to the laws of nature, and cannot 
therefore consistently be believed to have taken place; his 
work may justly be denounced as adapted to disparage the 
sacred word in the estimate, especially of the young, and to 
strengthen the hands of those who are disposed to reject it. 
But Professor Lewis advances such theories and principles 
of interpretation, and they are the great and most distinctive 
teachings of his book. Thus, it is a well ascertained fact 
of vegetable physiology, that no plant can germinate and 
grow, unless it be from a seed, or from a part of an already 
formed and living plant, as a root, a twig, ora bud. Yet 
Professor Lewis maintains that the herbs, plants, and trees, 
which were called into existence on the third day of the crea- 
tion, were neither directly created by God, in contradistinction 
from being formed by a natural growth, nor g@rminated 
from seed, or any other parts of previously living plants, 
but “were generated or born from invisible immaterial 
vital powers, principles, laws, spermatic words or ideas,” 
which, in contradistinction from the plants and trees, “are 
themselves the first and immediate creations of the divine 
word, going forth before any mere agency of nature, whether 
the universal, or any particular nature.” But no such 
“ immaterial entities” are known to physiology, as belonging 
to plants; nor any such mode of their generation. It is 
as contradictory to the laws of their nature, and as impos- 
sible, as their self-generation is. It is as true that there is 
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but one mode in which they can come into existence in a 
natural way, as it is that there is but one in which human 
beings can come into existence in a natural way. He makes 
the text, therefore, assert what is in open contradiction to 
the laws of nature, and cannot be true; and what, there- 
fore, if it be the real meaning of the text, proves that it 
cannot be the word of God; and makes it, to those who 
are aware of its contradictions to the laws of nature, im- 
possible to believe that it is his word. 

It is a well known fact also, that no vegetable organism 
can grow and reach maturity except it enjoy the light and 
heat ofthe sun. To grow healthily, and mature without the 
light of the sun especially, and its heat also, is as impossible, 
as it were to grow without an atmosphere, and without soil. 
No other light will serve as a substitute for sunlight, nor 
any other heat, as a substitute, except in a small measure, 
for the heat of the sun. But Professor Lewis maintains 
that the vegetables called into existence on the third day, 
grew and flourished through a long series of ages, without 
a solitary ray of sunlight, or particle of sun-heat; and that 
they found a substitute for them, in the light and heat of a 
combustion, which he holds was the work of a mere chemical 
process. He says:—“ Vegetable life might have been sup- 
ported long before” the sun began to shine. ‘ Warmth and 
light, ¢f necessary, might have been produced in all required 
abundance, from chemical agencies, solely terrestrial.” —P. 188. 
No greater and more palpable contradiction to the laws of 
nature can be conceived. To affirm that vegetables can 
exist without sunlight and sun-heat, is as great asolecism, as 
it were toraffirm that they can exist without soil and air, or 
that animals can live without an atmosphere. He repre- 
sents the Bible, therefore, as declaring what every one who 
is aware of the laws of vegetable life, knows cannot be 
true; and what, therefore, all those who are apprised of 
those laws, and regard his interpretations of the text as 
presenting its genuine teachings, must, of necessity, con- 
sider as an indisputable proof that the narrative in Genesis 
of the creation cannot come from God, nor any other part 
of the Bible that recognises and sanctions it as true. 

It is a well known fact of animal physiology, that no crea- 
ture, whether insect, fish, bird, or beast, can come into life in 
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a natural way, except by propagation by creatures of the same 
kind. But Professor Lewis represents that the Scriptural 
history of the production of these various creatures, teaches 
that they were neither directly created by God, nor—which 
was of course impossible—produced by propagation from 
others of the kind, but that they were generated, and in a 
natural way, from invisible, immaterial, spiritual entities or 
souls, that were created antecedently to, and independently 
of the creatures they finally animated, and deposited in 
the water and earth, out of which these living organizations 
—fish, birds, insects, beasts—were called forth. But that is 
wholly inconsistent with the only known mode of their 
production in a natural way. It is as contradictory to the 
laws of nature, and as impossible, as it was that they should 
causelessly have sprung into -existence out of nothing. 
Professor Lewis could not utter a grosser or more revolting 
solecism, were he to declare that all the fowls of the moun- 
tains and the cattle upon a thousand hills, were wafted 
down from Jupiter, or jumped to the earth from the moon. 
In representing the Bible, therefore, as asserting that that 
was the origin of the various orders of animals that were 
called into existence on the fifth and sixth days of creation, 
he exhibits it as teaching what every one who is aware of 
the contradiction of that fancy to the laws of nature, must 
see proves, if it is the genuine sense of the scriptural history, 
that it cannot be the word of God. 

These are but exemplifications of his violations of the lan- 
guage of the text, and the contradictions which he represents 
it as offering to the most indisputable laws of nature. The 
whole tissue of his philosophy is in the most open war with 
the best established and most important facts of science. 
Were the question submitted to the arbitrament of the great 
masters of language, and cultivators of astronomy, optics, 
chemistry, and vegetable and animal physiology, there is not 
an individual among them who would not pronounce his 
exegetical and philosophical theory a senseless fiction, that 
‘could have originated only in the grossest ignorance of 
nature ; and that, therefore, if justly ascribed to the Scrip- 
tures, presents the most unanswerable proofs that they cannot 
have come from God. If there was ever a book, then, that 
was justly entitled to emphatic condemnation as unfriendly 
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to the word of God, and adapted to lead men into infidelity, 
that book is Professor Lewis’s “Six Days of the Creation.” 

His assertion that we have pronounced Moses Stuart an 
infidel, or John Pye Smith, or Edward Hitchcock, or Hugh 
Miller, or represented them as such, is in like manner a 
sheer. misrepresentation. There is not a shadow ef ground 
for it. We have never denominated or represented either 
of those writers as an infidel. We have simply said and 
proved in respect to them, what we have said and proved in 
respect to Tayler Lewis, that they proceed in their inter- 
pretations of the sacred word, on principles that are wholly 
subversive of its truth, and advance theories that contradict 
its plain teachings, and are, where they relate to the material 
world, in many respects at open war with the laws of nature; 
and that their speculations, therefore, are adapted to impair 
the authority of the Scriptures, and prompt men to distrust 
and reject them as a revelation from God. 

But the reviews of those writers have occupied but a very 
moderate space in the more than five thousand pages of the 
Journal; and were his allegations in respect to them true, 
would form no justification of his statement that “ we find 
this monochord of the Theological and Literary Review”— 
the exhibition of authors as infidels,—“ playing the same 
tune on all occasions. It has butone string, and that is ever 
sounding the same weary, twanging, acrimonious note.” In 
what part of the Journal can he find any ground for this 
assertion, except in the articles in which we have treated of 
the atheistic and infidel systems of Kant, Schelling, Hegel, 
Coleridge, Strauss, and others of that school; and of the 
works of Morell, Nevin, Bushnell, Park, Schaff, and Hickok, 
in which they have expressly adopted and sanctioned the 
whole or essential parts of Kant’s metaphysical system, 
which is now on all hands admitted to be subversive of belief 
in the being of God? Butif his reference is to those articles, 
what other conclusion can we draw from his sneer than that 
his sympathies are with those writers? An awkward revela- 
tion of himself to be made, while treating it as an unpardon- 
able injustice in us, that we represented his book—not as 
infidel—but as adapted, from its mode of treating the Bible, 
and its contradictions to the laws of nature, to disparage the 
word of God, and to strengthen the hands of those who are 
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disposed to reject it! We are aware that he gave his sanc- 
tion to Dr. Hickok’s Psychology, which is a mere reproduc- 
tion of Kant’s idealistic theory, and is wholly inconsistent 
with a belief in an external world, a revelation, or a creator; 
but as it was apparent from his articles on the work, that he 
had no thorough comprehension of its principles, we did not 
infer that he had become an idealist, nor therefore regard him 
as having given up the Bible asareal book, and a revelation 
from God. We, however, will not dwell on this very un- 
fortunate indication of the feelings with which he regards 
the great authors and propagators of atheism and infidelity. 
If Professor Lewis wishes to escape the suspicion of being an. 
infidel, he had better, in the first place, take care not any 
further to impair the confidence of the religious public in his 
truthfulness, by uttering such false statements and malignant 
calumnies as those in which he indulges in his communica- 
tions to the Observer: and in the next place, he had better 
avoid indicating that he takes the side of the great deniers 
of God and the Bible, but regards those with aversion and 
scorn who expose their impious errors, and endeavor to 
guard the unwary against their deadly influence. 

So much for the introductory part—with the exception of 
a paragraph we are hereafter to notice—of Professor L.'s 
response. Did ever a writer exhibit a more pitiable spec- 
tacle of weakness, recklessness, arrogance, and rage? Did 
ever an author more wholly mistake himself and the public? 
He obviously regards himself as of so lofty a rank in genius 
and learning as to render it presumptuous in the utmost 
degree in us, to question his opinions. He seems to imagine 
that nothing more than a blast of malignant accusation and 
insolent abuse is requisite to sweep us out of his way; and 
flatters himself that the public will receive his representa- 
tiops with unquestioning faith, and regard the wail in which 
he indulges, as the cry of injured innocence; and his 
defiance, as the shout of a giant, conscious of his unmatched 
powers, and sure of a victory over his foe. He not impro- 
bably will find he misjudges both himself and his readers. 
The grimaces and howl of the monkey that in playing his 
tricks has the misfortune to frisk his tail into a trap, are not - 
likely to be mistaken by the public for the intrepid port and 
roar of the lion. 
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Instead of this silly course, Prof. L., if he attempted to 
reply to our review, should have made it his business calmly 
and thoroughly, if in his power, to meet the objections we 
have urged against his book ; and if he found himself unable 
to set all or any of them aside, to retract or modify his views, 
so as to bring them into harmony with the divine word, and 
the laws of nature, which they respect; and he would have 
found in that task, ample scope for all his ingenuity and all 
his knowledge. 

Thus, his theory of creation is twofold. He maintains, in 
the first place, that every living organism, and every aggre- 
gate of matter that constitutes or forms a body by itself— 
such as crystals, rocks, the earth, the waters, the air, the 
moon, the planets, the sun, and the stars, is animated by an 
invisible immaterial and spiritual entity, essence, or soul, 
that is its vital power or principle. Next, that these imma- 
terial spiritual entities, were the things, and the only things, 
which God called into existence; that they were created before 
the forms which they were to animate; and that they were 
severally, by their vital aggregating and shaping forces, the 
causes of the construction or organization of the masses of 
matter, or bodies, of which they became the indwelling energy. 
On the other hand, he maintains that the creation which is 
narrated in Genesis i. and ii., was not the creation of those 
immaterial spiritual essences, the existence and agency of 
which were indispensable to the formation of the material 
masses or organisms which they were destined to construct 
and vitalize; but that the work of the six days was the 
mere formation of those vitalized bodies, and that it was 
accomplished in a natural way, by the force of those several 
vitalizing spiritual essences; in contradistinction from being 
called into existence by the direct act of the divine will. 
He holds, moreover, that the matter of which those bodies 
were formed, was not then created out of nothing, but ex- 
isted prior to the six days of the creation. And finally, he 
holds that the creative acts ascribed to the Almighty, were 
not employed in giving existence to that which before had 
no being, but simply in moulding and shaping material 
forms out of matter that previously existed. But this theory, 
is embarrassed by the most formidable difficulties. 

In the first place, those immaterial spiritual entities, on the 
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reality of which his whole system depends, are mere fictions 
drawn by him from his favorite master, Plato, of whose 
philosophy he now affects to be so ignorant, as not to know 
what this very theory is, which lies at the foundation of 
his cosmology! ‘There is not a particle of proof or proba- 
bility of the existence of such entities. They are wholly 
unknown to all those branches of natural science,—astrono- 
my, optics, chemistry, crystallography, physiology, through 
which alone it is, that if they exist, they could be discovered; 
and their imagined existenceand agency are in total contradic- 
tion to the forces and, laws that govern matter. The whole 
fabric of his cosmology thus crumbles into dust, at the first 
touch of criticism, because built upon a gratuitous and a 
demonstrably false assumption. 

In the next place: as he represents those invisible im- 
material spiritual entities, as the only things to which God 
gave existence, he removes his creative agency entirely out 
of the sphere of material things, and limits it to the spiritual ; 
while, on the other hand, he maintains that the creation 
which the narrative ascribes to God, was not a gift to them 
of their existence, but only a mere shaping of them out of 
something that already had a being. That implies, accord- 
ingly, that God’s creating those immaterial spiritual entities, 
was not a gift to them of their being, or the being of their 
substance, but only a moulding of them by cutting, carving, 
shaving, or some similar agency; and therefore that that of 
which they consist, had a previous existence. But the 
representation that God gave a shape to those entities by 
cutting and carving, or some similar process, is a self-con- 
tradiction ; inasmuch as a spiritual entity has no shape, and 
cannot be cut and carved by an instrument, or subjected to 
any treatment of that nature. It is a solecism, also, to sup- 
pose that the spiritual substance of which immaterial entities 
consist, existed, as he implies, in an unconscious chaotic 
form, as he asserts the matter of the material world did 
before it was wrought into the masses and shapes in which 
it now exists. Moreover, to maintain that that out of which 
those supposed spiritual entities were formed, existed before 
the creation narrated in Genesis, is equivalent to maintain- 
ing that there is no proof in the Bible, that God is the real 
author of those entities; for the Bible utters no intimation 
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that God is the author of anything that belonged to our 
world-system at that epoch, except that which he is said in 
the narrative (Genesis i. ii.) to have then called into exist- 
ence. Into what a beautiful quagmire of difficulties Profes- 
sor Lewis thus precipitates himself at the first step of his 
theory! What a sharp-eyed and scholarly air his finespun 
speculation wears, on which he plumes himself so much, 
respecting the primordial meaning of the verb bahrah—trans- 
lated create, but whose leading sense in the narrative he 
asserts is, to cut, shave, and mould into form! 

In the third place: if Professor L. recoils from this, and 
declares that he does not hold that those immaterial spiritual 
entities were the objects of the creative acts that are ascribed to 
God in the six days, but that the material worlds of our system, 
and the unorganized and organized forms which belong to the 
earth, were the objects of his agency; then his construction 
of those creative acts becomes irreconcilable with his theory 
in respect to the office and agency of his spiritual essences. For 
he asserts in his theory that that which the verbcreate denotes, 
was wrought by those vital spiritual entities solely, and took 
place in the way of nature, like the production of effects now 
by chemical or vital forces—in contradistinction from a pro- 
duction by the immediate act of God, without the interven- 
tion of second causes. The leading doctrine of his book— 
the great distinctive feature of his cosmology, he everywhere 
affirms, and reasserts in the communications to the Observer— 
is, that the whole process narrated in Genesis, was a process 
of mere nature, a growth from vital forces—in distinction 
from a creation from nothing by the fiat of the Almighty. 
If, on the other hand, he adheres to his theory, that those 
immaterial spiritual entities were the real causes of the 
moulding and shaping of matter into form, which he main- 
tains was the sole work involved in the creation which the 
sacred narrative relates: then he contradicts and abandons 
his construction of the verb bahrah create, inasmuch as the 
forming of organized and unorganized bodies by the forces 
of nature, bears no resemblance whatever to cutting, carving, 
@nd moulding into shape by the removal of particles from a 
mass of aggregated matter; but is by a directly opposite 
process ;—unorganized bodies, such as mineral masses, and 
living organisms, such as vegetables and animals, being 
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formed by the aggregation or union of particles that before 
had nounion or connexion with each other; instead, as incarv- 
ing, by the separation from a mass, of particles that before 
belonged to it. Moreover, if he sticks to his theory that all 
the forces that were exerted in the production of the effects 
that are narrated in the history of the six days, were the forces 
of his immaterial spiritual entities, and lay within the sphere 
of nature, than he denies that God had any agency whatever 
in the creation of the six days, and makes the whole the work 
of mere second causes, and a natural process; and absolutely 
reads God, as a creator, out of the Bible, and leaves us with- 
out a particle of evidence from that Book, that he had any- 
thing to do with the creation of the heavens and earth, and 
the things that are in them. For if the narrative in Genesis 
of the six days, does not exhibit him as having any agency 
in their creation, it is vain to look for any such exhibition in 
other parts of the sacred volume. 

In what a pretty batch of predicaments are his philologi- 
cal and philosophical theories thus involved! Turn which 
way he will, he overthrows some part of his system. If he 
adheres to his philology, he upsets his philosophy. If he 
adheres to his philosophy, he upsets his philology. If he ad- 
heres to his spiritual entities, he excludes God from the 
work of creation. If he admits that God was the creator, 
he then abandons his spiritual entities! What a profound 
self-knowledge he exhibits; what a beautiful spectacle of 
meekness and truthfulness in crying out, in a tempest of 
rage, from this bottomless abyss of biunders and self-contra- 
dictions, that we have done him a wanton and cruel injustice, 
in representing his book as adapted to disparage the word 
of God, and strengthen the hands of those who are disposed 
to reject it! These formidable difficulties, with which his 
scheme is embarrassed, we pointed out in our review; and — 
they should have been met by him, if he attempted an 
answer. If he cannot extricate his cosmology from this 
horrible thraldom, the gust of rage and abuse in which he 
has indulged, will yield him no relief, but will only make a 
fuller revelation of him, and show that his passions and 
principles are on a level with his philology and philosop#. 

His assumptions and theories, in regard to light, involve 
him in equally perplexing embarrassments. He maintaifts 
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that the light which was called into being on the first day, 
was not sunlight, nor the light of any orb distinct from the 
earth, but was developed out of the matter of the earth 
itself, or the ocean with which it was then covered; and 
was the light, therefore, of a combustion produced by the 
action of chemical agents, like a common, or rather like a 
voleanic fire, and took place in a purely natural way, like 
the flashes of fire that now occur in solfataras, or the jets 
into the atmosphere of burning matter that are seen in the 
violent eruptions of volcanoes. His representation, indeed, 
implies that the whole surface of the ocean was in a blaze; 
and that the appearance of the orb, to a spectator at a dis- 
tance, must have been that of a burning world, or flaming 
comet. It was this light, he holds, that caused the illumina- 
tion which God called day, and the commencement of which 
he called morning; and finally, he maintains that it was in 
this light, that the vegetables created on the third day, grew 
‘and flourished through the innumerable ages, which he 
holds intervened between their creation and the illumination 
of the earth by the light ofthe sun. But this notion, which 
plays a most important part in his exposition of the sacred 
narrative, and if overturned, carries his whole cosmology 
with it, is obnoxious to unanswerable objections. In the 
first place, it is a mere philosophic theory, assumed without 
any authority in the text. It is not founded on philology. 
There is nothing in the word light, nor in the fiat, “ Let 
there be light,” by which God called it into existence, that 
indicates that it was the light of a chemical combustion, 
and not the light of the sun. But he can never verify his 
cosmology, while this essential part of it is built on such a 
mere groundless assumption. The whole is but a fiction, 
as long as the foundation on which it rests, and its main 
walls and bulwarks, are but spectres of the fancy. 

In the next place, it is in direct contravention of the text ; 
for the narrative expressly declares that the light which God 
called into existence, was that light which he called day, 
and which was separated from the darkness which he called 
night; and that must have been sun-light; as there is no 
illumination except that by the sun, that bears the name of 
day in contradistinction from night. It is expressly declared, 
moreover, that it is the special office of the sun to rule over 
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the day, as it is of the moon to rule the night, and “to 
divide the light from the darkness.” Instead “of an exposi- 
tion of the text, therefore, by the laws of philology, his 
interpretation is a point-blank violation of it, in order to 
bring it into harmony with his theory that the creation, so 
far as material things are concerned, was but a develop- 
ment and shaping of things from pre-existent matter; and 
that the days, instead of days of sunlight, measured by the 
earth’s revolution, were indefinitely long periods. 

In the third place, his assumption that there was such a che- 
mical combustion as he represents, that lighted up the whole 
surface of the globe, is wholly gratuitous and infinitely im- 
probable. He has not a particle of evidence that any 
chemical actior. then took place, that converted the whole 
exterior of the globe into a volcano, or wrapped it in an 
ocean of flame ; nor that a solitary spark of fire was kindled 
on its surface. Nor do the materials of which the present 
surface, or the interior of the earth, so far as they are known, 
consists, render it credible that the whole was ever in a state of 
combustion. The materials which generate and sustain volca- 
nic fires are confined to narrow limits. There is no volcano 
in the vast territory of the United States, we believe, except 
a single one in Oregon; and no trace that any ever existed 
on the east side of the Rocky Mountains. What can trans- 
cend the weakness and extravagance, in this total want of 
evidence and probability, of assuming that the whole sur- 
face of the globe consisted largely of sulphur, carbon, 
naphtha, or some other inflammable substance, and was set 
by a chemical agency into a flame; and building on such a 
mere imaginary and preposterous foundation, the towering 
fabric of acosmology? The whole structure is but a dream, 
while this important part is thus totally baseless and unreal. 

In the fourth place: let it be supposed, however, that 
such a chemical flame or combination of volcanic fires, as his 
theory contemplates, existed, and it could not produce the 
morning and day which were the consequence of the light 
which God created. If the whole globe were wrapped in 
the flame, as it must have been in order that the light and 
heat should have been diffused over its whole surface, and 
it burned on like a meteor through an indefinitely long 
period, how is Professor Lewis to account for its then sink- 
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ing into extinction, and remaining shrouded in impenetra- 
ble darkness through an equally indefinitely long period; 
on the close of that season of darkness, again bursting into 
a fresh combustion, and flaming on through another indefi- 
nitely long period ; and finally, repeating that process again 
during the measureless ages which, Mr. Lewis holds, are 
meant by the evening and morning of the third day? He 
must show that these alternations of burning and becoming 
extinct, once in his twofold indefinitely long periods, were 
produced by natural causes, and were as necessarily the con- 
sequence of the state of the earth, as the succession of day 
and night now is from its revolution on its axis in the light 
of the sun. If he cannot prove that such a chemical or 
volcanic combustion, and such an alternation of burning 
and not burning, were natural consequences of causes that 
were then in existence and activity on the earth, is it not 
plain that he cannot prove that such a chemical flame ever 
existed and shed its light over the world; and the whole con- 
ception becomes an idle and impertinent dream? Professor 
L. must therefore demonstrate the fact that the earth wrapped 
in the ocean was such a blazing meteor through three such 
indefinitely long periods,—ages on ages—as he avers are 
denoted by the first three days, and point out the cause of 
it; and, on the other hand, must demonstrate with equal 
certainty, that through an equally indefinitely long period 
immediately preceding each of those blazing ages, its flames 
were extinguished, and it was wrapped in impenetrable 
darkness; and show what the cause was of its existing in 
that state. If he cannot do this, his whole cosmology col- 
lapses. He cannot pass off such a monstrous notion under 
the sacred title of the Six Days of Creation, and the 
vaunted auspices of Scriptural philology, when not the 
shadow of a sanction can be produced for it either from the 
inspired narrative, or from the realms of nature, but it is 
repelled by both as a wild and senseless dream, which none 
but a charlatan in philology and philosophy would for a 
moment entertain. 

But perhaps Professor Lewis will say, that he does not 
conceive that that chemical fire absolutely enveloped the 
whole globe; that it is sufficient to suppose that there were 
separate fires in such numbers and brilliance as everywhere 
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to light up the surface of the ocean with which the earth was 
* then covered. Let it be conceived, then, that there were 
volcanoes enough distributed over the globe, and shooting 
up their fiery lava and burning gases through the ocean into 
the vacant space above, to shed their glare over the whole 
surface of the orb. That would require, if stationed even 
fifteen or twenty miles apart, at least three or four’ hundred 
thousand. To verify his cosmology, then, Mr. Lewis must 
prove the actual existence of that immense army of flaming 
volcanoes, and demonstrate that the state of the earth was 
such, that they must have existed in that frequency on every 
part of the globe, and burnt on in uninterrupted fury, through 
the three indefinitely long periods, which he holds are denoted 
by the first, second, and third days. He cannot take it for 
granted, without authority, and against the clear meaning of 
the text, and the most indubitable teachings of science. 
What a task for even such a philologist as he is! Whata 
magnificent work even for a philosopher like him, of so vast 
a genius, and such unexampled attainments, as to make it 
an unpardonable crime in any one to controvert his opinions 
or doubt his infallibility! He must prove also, that after 
having burned on in concert through those several indefinitely 
long ages, they then as unanimously stopped their fires, like 
lines of batteries when a signal is given, and left the world 
shrouded in darkness through equally indefinitely long 
periods; and that that was the natural consequence of the 
laws under which the globe then subsisted, or effect of the 
forces that were at work in the matter that constituted its 
surface. If he cannot accomplish this, his whole cosmologi- 
cal theory falls. And suppose he can prove all this, could 
anything be more unnatural and absurd, than to call those 
periods of burning mornings and days, and the intervening 
periods of extinction nights? Did a spectator of Etna, or 
Mauna Loa, ever think of calling a season of their eruption 
extending perhaps through several months, a day; and 
the period of inactivity that followed, extending through 
scores of years perhaps, or even centuries, a night? 

In the fifth place: But concede to Professor L. his chemi- 
cal combustions, and his periods of their intermission, and 
his scheme is still embarrassed by the most fatal difficulties ; 
inasmuch as it would have been impossible that the grass, 
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herbs, and trees, created on the third day, should have sub- 
sisted in a world that was enveloped in an ocean of flame; or, 
if the fires were volcanic, and at some distance from each 
other, equally impossible that they should have grown and 
matured in their light; as it is only in sunlight that, after 
germinating, they can maintain their life and flourish. Itisas 
impossible to plants, after germinating and emerging into the 
air, to subsist without sun-light and sun-heat, as it is that 
they should live and grow without moisture or air; or as it 
is that animals should live without air, or without food. 
Here is a difficulty which no pretexts of philology, no 
declamation about yoms and olams, invisible essences and 
spiritual entities, will enable him to overcome. Prove or 
assume what he will, as long as he cannot prove that grass, 
herbs, and trees can live and flourish in a devouring flame, 
or in the mere gleam and heat of a chemical combustion or 
volcanic fire, without the light and heat rays of the sun, he 
proves nothing, and his whole cosmological theory falls. 
Nay more: to verify his theory of the nature and origin of 
the light of the first three days of the creation, he must not 
only prove that vegetables can exist and flourish in the 
mere glare and heat of a chemical or volcanic fire: but that 
they can subsist, grow, and flourish in perfection without 
any light or heat atall. For how otherwise could they have 
subsisted through the indefinitely long period—ages on 
ages—which he holds intervened between the third day in 
which the vegetable tribes were created, and the morning of 
the fourth day, when, he maintains, the earth was for the 
first time lighted and warmed by the rays of the sun! 
Gigantic as his powers are in his own estimate as a philolo- 
gist and a philosopher, they may well stagger under this 
formidable task ! 
These objections, pointed out in our review, should have 
been met by him, if he attempted an answer.* 





* Those who wish to know what views are entertained, by the ablest in- 
vestigators, of the necessity of sunlight and heat to vegetable life, will find 
the requisite information in Carpenter’s Elements of Physiology, Draper on 
the Forces which produce the Organization of Plants, and other works of the 
kind. To such as may not have access to treatises on the subject, the follow- 
ing passages, from Dr. Carpenter, will show what the results of modern ex- 
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His theory that the days of the creation were not natural 
days, determined by the revolution of the earth in the light 





periments and investigations are that are received by all physiologists, and 
considered as amply established as any of the facts that lie within the sphere 
of scientific inquiry and demonstration. 

“The forces to whose operation we can most clearly trace the phemomena 
of life, are light and heat..... The agency of light is indispensable for the 
first production of organic compounds, by the instrumentality of the vege- 
table fabric, but it would possess no efficacy whatever, without the simul- 
taneous operation of heat. The importance of this agent—light—not only 
to the vegetable, but to the animal world, is not in general sufficiently esti- 
mated. Under its influence alone can that first process be accomplished, by 
which rrorncanio MatrerR is transformed into an orGANIC comPouND, adapted, 
by its nature and properties, to form part of the organized fabric. The fol- 
lowing is an example of the simplest phenomena of this kind; and if demon- 
strates the influence of light the more clearly on account of that simplicity. 
‘If we expose some spring-water to the sunshine .... it presently begins 
to assume a greenish tint; and after a while flocks of green matter collect 
on the sides of the vessel in which it is contained. On these flocks, when- 
ever the sun is shining, bubbles of gas may be seen, .. . . which prove to 
be a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen. . . . . Meanwhile the green matter 
rapidly grows, its new parts, as they are developed, being all day long cov- 
ered with air-bells, which disappear as soon as the sun has set. If these ob- 
servations are made upon a stream of water which runs slowly, it will be 
discovered that the green matter serves as food for thousands of aquatic in- 
sects, which make their habitations in it."* Such is the general succession 
of nutritive actions on the organized creation. The highest animal is either 
directly dependent upon the vegetable kingdom for the materials of its fabric, 
or it is furnished with these by some other animal, this again (it may be) by 
another, and so on, the last in the series being always necessitated to find 
its support in the vegetable kingdom, since the animal does not possess the 
power of causing the inorganic elements to unite into even the simplest 
organic compound. This power is possessed in a high degree by pLants; but 
it can only be exercised under the influence of light.” 

“Tf a few garden seeds of any kind be sown in a flower-pot, and be caused 
to germinate in a dark room, it will soon be perceived that although they 
ean grow for a time without the influence of light, that time is limited; the 
weight of their solid contents diminishes, although their bulk may increase 
by the absorption of water; their young leaves, if any should be put forth, 
are of a yellow or grey-white color ; and they soon fade and die. But if these 
plants are brought out sufficiently soon into the bright sunlight they speedily 
begin to turn green, they unfold their leaves, and evolve their different parts 
in a natural way;”.... 

“Various experiments have been recently made, with the view of deter- 
mining more precisely the conditions under which light acts, in producing 
the chemical changes that have been discovered. These experiments, for 
the most part, agree in the very interesting result, that the amount of car- 


* Professor Draper on the Forces which produce the Organization of Plants, p. 15. 
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of the sun, but were indefinitely long periods—ages, per- 
haps myriads of ages in length—embarrasses him, in like 





bonic acid, decomposed by plants, subjected to the differently-colored rays 
of the solar spectrum, but otherwise placed in similar circumstances, varies 
with the illuminating power of the rays, and not with their heating or their 
chemical power. The method adopted by Professor Draper, which seems 
altogether the most satisfactory, consisted in exposing leaves of grass in 
tubes filled with water which had been saturated with carbonic acid (after 
the expulsion of the previously dissolved air by boiling) to the influence of 
the different rays of the solar spectrum dispersed by a prism. These were 
kept motionless upon the tubes for a sufficient length of time to produce an 
active decomposition of the gas in the tubes which were most favorably in- 
fluenced by the solar beams; and the relative quantities of the oxygen set 
free were then measured. It was then evident that the action had been 
almost entirely confined to two of the tubes, one of them being placed in 
the red and orange part of the spectrum, and the other in the yellow and 
green. The quantity of carbonic acid decomposed by the plant in the latter of 
these, was to that decomposed in the former, in the ratio of nine to five ; the 
quantity found in the tube that had been placed in the green and blue 
portion of the spectrum, would not amount in the same proportion to one; 
and in the other tubes it was absolutely nothing, or extremely minute. 
Hence, it is obvious, that the yellow ray verging into orange on one side, 
and into green on the other, is the situation of the greatest exciting power 
possessed by light on this most important function of plants; and as this 
coincides with the seat of the greatest illuminating power of the spectrum, 
it can scarcely be doubted that light is the agent here concerned, more es- 
pecially as the place of the greatest heat is in the red ray, and that of the 
greatest chemical power is in the blue, both of which rays were found to 
be quite inert in the experiment... .. 

“The effect of the complete and continued withdrawal of light from a 
growing plant, is to produce an etiolation or blanching of its green surfaces, 
a loss of weight of the solid parts, owing to the continued disengagement of 
carbon from its tissues, unbalanced by the fixation of that element from the 
atmosphere ; a dropsical distension of the tissues in consequence of the con- 
tinued absorption of water which is not got rid of by exhalation; a want of 
power to form its peculiar secretions, or even to generate new tissues, after 
the materials, previously stored up, have been exhausted; in fine, a cessa- 
tion of all the operations most necessary to the preservation of the vitality 
of the structures, of which cessation its death is the inevitable result. ... . 

“There is one period in the life of the flowering plant, however, in which 
the influence of light is rather injurious than benefieial ; this is during the 
first part of the process of germination of seeds, which is decidedly retarded 
by its agency. This forms no exception, however, to the general rule, since 
the decomposition of the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and the fixation 
of carbon in the tissues, do not constitute a part of the operation. On the 
contrary, the embryo being nourished, like an animal, by organic com- 
pounds previously elaborated and stored up in the seed, the chemical 
changes which take place in them involve the opposite action—the extrica- 
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manner, with inexplicable difficulties. 1. Instead of adher- 
ing to the doctrine on which he professes to proceed in his 
philology, that the primordial sense of the words of the nar- 
rative is to be considered as the true sense, he quits and 
contravenes it in his interpretation of yom, day; the pri- 
mary meaning of the root from which it is derived being 
warmth—heat, which is a conspicuous characteristic of day, 
in contradistinction from night.* No allusion, however, to 
this is made by Professor Lewis! He utters not a syllable 
on the etymology of the word. How happened this? 
Amidst his immense researches into the “ primordial” signi- 
fication of the terms of the history, did he forget to look at 
yom? Ifany meaning had lurked in its root, on which he 
could have founded an argument for his interpretation, is it 
probable he would have left it unnoticed? But whatever 
may have been his reason for passing it in silence, if the 
ground on which he professes to build the whole fabric of 
his work has any validity, that the primordial is to be taken 
as the true sense of the terms of Genesis—it confutes his as- 





tion of carbon, which is converted into carbonic acid, by uniting with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. It is obvious then, why light should not only be 
useless, but even prejudicial to this process, since it tends to fix the carbon 
in the tissues, which ought to be thrown off. As soon, however, as the co- 
tyledons, or seed-leaves, are unfolded, the influence of light upon them be- 
comes as important as it is on the ordinary leaves at a subsequent time ; 
their surfaces become green, and the fixation of carbon from the atmosphere 
commences. Up to that point, the young plant is diminishing day by day 
(like a plant that is undergoing etiolation) in the weight of its solid con- 
tents, although its bulk has increased by the absorption of water. From 
the time, however, that its cotyledons begin to act upon the air, under the 
influence of light, the quantity of solid matter begins to increase; and its 
augmentation subsequently takes place, at a rate proportional to the amount 
of green surface exposed, and. the degree of light to which it is subjected.”— 
Carpenter's Elements of Physiology, pp. 59-67. 

* It is referred by Gesenius to a root signifying to be warm, hot. Heat is ex- 
hibited as the characteristic it was designed to express in an article in 
the Methodist Quarterly Review for April, 1850, by Professor Johnson, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, from which Mr. Lewis appears to have drawn many 
of his ideas. How was it that this part of the disquisition escaped his 
notice? Others have very striking resemblances in an essay in that work on 
The Mosaic Account of the Creation for October, 1852, from Professor Thomp- 
son, South Hanover College, Indiana. Notwithstanding the display Pro- 
fessor L. makes of his philology, instead of original, it is taken from others, 
and the arguments also he employs to sustain it. 
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sumptions and speculations in respect to the length of the 
days, and indicates that they were ordinary days of sun 
light; inasmuch as the warmth of the natural day is one 
of its most conspicuous characteristics; and it is the only 
complete, or cyclical period, that has that peculiarity. 

2. As the Hebrews undoubtedly had some word at the 
time when the sacred narrative was written, which was the 
literal and established name of a natural day, in distinction 
from all other periods, if yom was not that word, Mr. Lewis 
ought to be able to point to some other term that filled that 
office. If he knew then of any such term, why has he not 
indicated it? How happens it that not a syllable has fallen 
from his pen on that subject? But yom is the only word 
in the Hebrew that denotes a natural day, measured by 
the revolution of the earth in the light of the sun. It was 
the original and proper name, therefore, of that day. If 
not, what has become of the word that was its primary 
name? That that was its original and proper name indeed, 
the text itself announces, in the declaration that God called 
the light—day—at the time of creating it; and that each 
several day of the six consisted of evening and morning. 
If yom was not the literal name of the natural day, but 
some other word held that office, why was yom, and not that 
other word, used as the name of natural days in the history 
of the fourth day, in the command, “ Let the luminaries of 
the expanse of heaven, be for signs and for seasons, and for 
days and for years.” Here the only periods that are deter- 
mined by the sun—days, seasons, and years—are distinguished 
from each other, and yomim (days) is indisputably used to 
denote natural days. Mr. Lewis, himself, admits it. But 
how did that happen, if that was not the lit&al established 
sense of the word? If the times denoted by yom in all 
other instances in the history, were wholly different from 
natural days, and of great and indeterminable length; and if 
the sacred writer wished here to distinguish natural days 
from those indefinitely long periods, would he not have em- 
ployed some other term as the literal name of natural days? 
Turn what way he will, Professor L. is met by insuperable 
difficulties. If he maintains that yom is not the literal name 
of a natural day, he is bound to prove it by producing some 
other word which was the proper and established name of 
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that period. But that he cannot do. If he admits that 
there are no indications that the Hebrews had any other 
word than yom as the name of a natural day, and still denies 
that that was its proper name; he then either implies that 
they had no literal name of the day, which he cannot prove, 
and is impossible; or else, that though yom was the real 
established and only name of a natural day, yet it was not 
its true and proper name, which is a contradiction and ab- 
surdity. What a beautiful position for a man who assumes 
such lofty airs as a philologist;—who regards himself as of 
such authority in the world of letters, as to make it an un- 
pardonable crime in any one to question his infallibility ! 
Can anything be more manifest, than that he has no know- 
ledge, except of a very superficial kind, on the subject ; that 
he has never caught a glimpse of the abyss of contradictions 
and absurdities into which his assumptions and interpreta- 
tions plunge him? 

3. In his attempt to prove that yom is used in the narra- 
tive to denote indefinitely long periods, from the fact that 
it is used to denote longer periods than a natural day, he 
totally overlooks the consideration that in all those instances it 
isemployed by a synecdoche for time, and is accompanied by 
a definition, which shows what the period is, which it is em- 
ployed to signify ; as the day of affliction is the time of 
affliction ; the day of slaughter, is the time when men are 
slaughtered, without consideration whether the time is but 
a few hours, or a series of days or years. No usage of 
the Hebrew is more indisputable than this; and it proceeds 
on the fact, that the word literally denotes a natural day. 
It were absurd, were not that its settled meaning. Mr. 
Lewis should have seen, therefore, that he could not esta- 
blish his point, unless he could show that there is such an 
express definition of the word in the narrative, as used for 
some other period than a natural day. But he offers no 
such proof. He appears, indeed, to have been utterly igno- 
rant of the office of these definitions. He coolly alleges 
such instances as the day of the Lord, the day of vengeance, 
the day of Israel, the day of salvation, the day of Jerusa- 
lem, in which it is accompanied by such defining terms, as a 
proof that it is used in the narrative to denote long and in- 
definite periods, although it is not accompanied there by any 
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terms that show that it is employed as the name of some 
other period than a natural day! Whatan exquisite exem- 
plification of his philological knowledge! His argument, 
therefore, if it proved anything, would prove that it never 
denoted a literal day. For if its being used in the sense of 
time, irrespective of length, in those passages where its 
figurative meaning is expressly indicated, proves that it has 
that meaning in a dozen passages where it is not accompa- 
nied by any such modifying terms, why does it not equally 
prove it in regard to all others? And that would prove 
again, or imply, that the Hebrews had no word which was 
the proper and distinctive name of a natural day; for if 
yom is not that name, then clearly there is none in their 
vocabulary. What a beautiful display of his critical powers! 
Who can doubt his thorough mastery of the usages and 
laws of the language! 

4, But his construction of the word is in direct contra- 
diction to the most specific definitions of it throughout the 
narrative, asthe name of a natural day. First, it is declared 
to have been called day because of its light, which is a pecu- 
liarity that belongs to no other poriod. Next, it is said to 
consist of evening and morning, which are parts of a natural 
day, and of no other period of time in the physical world. 
Third, it is represented as determined by the sun, along 
with seasons and years; and is, therefore, a natural day, as 
there is no other period besides seasons and years that is” 
determined by the sun. And fourth, it is used as the 
name of a natural day in the history of the institution of 
the Sabbath ; as it is used as the name of the period which 
God consecrated for man’s rest, which is a natural day. 
These are so many plain, point-blank, unanswerable proofs 
of the error of Professor L.’s construction and philology. 
If he is master of the language, how is it that he did not 
see them? If he saw them, how is it that in the face of 
these and other considerations we have mentioned, he main- 
tains that the word is used in the history,—not as the name 
of a natural day, but of an indefinitely long period? What 
is a philology worth, that sets the most indisputable usages 
of the language at such open defiance ? 

5. As the narrative is a narrative of the creation of the 
natural world, and of effects that took place in it; not of the 
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social or moral world, which then had no existence ; the days 
of the narrative are indisputably days of the natural world ; 
that is, of the earth in its relations to the sun. And as they 
were made up of evening and morning, a period of darkness 
called night, and of light called day, as all natural days are, 
if they were days of an indefinitely great length, as Mr. 
Lewis contends, they plainly must still have been natural 
days, that is days determined by the revolution of the earth 
on its axis in the light of the sun. He accordingly, to main- 
tain his position, must show that they were natural days of 
an indeterminably great length ; and must prove, therefore, 
that the earth then occupied an indefinitely long period in 
revolving on its axis. And he must prove it, not from the 
word yom, which has no such meaning; but from considera- 
tions drawn from the nature of the earth itself, the Jaws that 
determine the motions of bodies whirled on their axes where 
they meet nothing to accelerate or retard their rotation. Let 
him prove, then, if he can, that the earth, at first, had but a 
slow movement on its axis, and occupied perhaps ages or 
myriads of ages, in completing a revolution; and that it 
gradually accelerated its movements, till it reached its present 
term of a complete rotation. This will undoubtedly require 
something more than a pretentious and mistaken philology ; 
as modern astronomers have demonstrated that for thou- 
sands of years, not the slightest trace of a variation in 
the time occupied by the earth in revolving on its axis, is dis- 
coverable ; and it is one of the great laws of motion, that a 
body projected into space, with an advancing or rotary mo- 
tion, or both, that meets no resistance from the medium in 
which it moves, will continue its movements for ever without 
any acceleration or diminution of their rapidity. In spite of 
these great facts, however, Prof. Lewis must demonstrate 
that the earth’s rotation originally was indefinitely and 
inconceivably slow, so that ages on ages, perhaps, were 
occupied in a single revolution on its axis, and that it subse- 
quently accelerated its movement, till it reached its present 
rate of rotation ; or else he must abandon his fancy that the 
days of the creation were of an indefinitely great length. 
When he has established these points in a satisfactory 
manner, as it is apparent that in so slow a whirl of the earth, 
every part of its surface must have been deprived of the 
VOL. VIII.—NO. III. 31 
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light and heat of the sun for “indefinite unmeasured 
periods ;” he should then explain how vegetables, to whose 
life the light and heat of the sun are necessary, could have 
flourished, though totally deprived of his rays, through the 
long period that intervened, according to him, between 
their creation, and the illumination of the earth on the 
fourth day. This is a knot which it will require all his 
powers as a philosopher to resolve. But he must untie it 
in the most scientilic and perfect manner, or else he must 
give up his notion that an “indefinite unmeasured period” 
of pitch darkness intervened between the creation of vegeta- 
bles on the third day, and the illumination of the earth by 
the sun on the fourth day. Why is it that he has hoarded 
in his own bosom the rare knowledge he has attained on 
this subject? Why has he not permitted the world to see 
and admire the dazzling light his genius can throw on it? 
And finally, as he in effect admits that the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh days of the narrative, were measured by 
the sun, and were therefore natural days, or days of the 
earth’s revolution on its axis, and still maintains that they 
were of indefinite and immense length, perhaps myriads and 
millions of ages; he implies that every part of the earth’s 
surface, during one-half of those unmeasured and boundless 
periods, was wrapped in pitch darkness and divested of the 
heat of the sun. He should therefore explain, not only how 
grass, herbs, and trees, but how fish, insects, birds, and 
beasts, could have subsisted through those periods, when not 
only all vegetables from which most of them derive their 
sustenance, must have perished, but a degree of cold must 
have prevailed, far greater than reigns at the poles, where 
night continues but for six months. Into what a beautiful 
paradise has he converted the world by a touch of his 
philological wand at bahrah, yom, olam, and a few other 
Hebrew words! What a busy time Adam and Eve must 
have had, to keep warm through the immeasurably long 
night of frost and darkness that, on Prof. Lewis’s theory, 
must have intervened between the sixth day, when they 
were created, and the seventh, which God consecrated for 
their rest! Even the Professor’s chemical combustions, or 
countless army of flaming volcanoes, would scarcely have 
sufficed to have kept them from freezing ! 
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His theory of immaterial spiritual entities, as the souls or 
animating powers of plants, is obnoxious to the most 
formidable objections. 

In the first place, he cannot prove the existence of such 
spiritual natures, It is not revealed. With all his disposi- 
tion to twist the Scriptures into the support of his philosophy, 
he has not been able to adduce a passage that bears the 
faintest air of supporting this part of his theory. Those 
imagined entities are not discoverable by the senses. They 
are, according to him, invisible and immaterial, and cannot 
therefore be detected by the eye, or any material test; nor 
can their existence be inferred from the organization, life, or 
any property of the plants which he maintains they inhabit 
and animate. Their existence is altogether imaginary, and 
can never be demonstrated by any process. ‘This fact is 
fatal to his whole speculation, which he founds on their sup- 
posed existence. 

In the next place, on the supposition of their existence, he 
is equally unable to prove that they could fill the office 
which he assigns them, of generating the plants which were 
called into existence on the third day. He can never 
demonstrate that a spiritual entity placed in the earth as 
he maintains those were, which he ascribes to the herbs, 
grass, and trees, that were then created, could exert such an 
influence on the particles of matter with which it was in 
contact, as to give rise to a material organism, having life, 
the power of unfolding and augmenting itself, putting forth 
leaves, boughs, flowers, and seeds, and discharging all the 
functions of a living and propagating plant. If he can, let 
him show how it would accomplish that extraordinary 
effect. Let him state what the natures are of the forces 
which it would exert for that end, and how they would 
accomplish their purposes. Let him state how a spiritual 
entity could institute a connexion between itself, and oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon, and set a variety of forces to work— 
electricity, magnetism, chemical affinities and repellences, — 
so as to unite those gases to itself, set free oxygen, solidify 
carbon, form and give life to a germ, and then build it up to 
a perfect plant. If he cannot do this, he cannot do anything 
towards the verification of his theory. But he cannot do 
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this ; as, by his admission, his spiritual entities are invisible, 
and cannot be detected by any test within the sphere of our 
senses, while the supposition of their existence is not neces- 
sary to account for the germination and growth of plants. 
All the processes that take place in their growth, are 
the result of physical powers, that belong to the system 
of nature; such as light, heat, electricity, chemical 
affinities—and are sufficiently accounted for by those 
forces. 

In the third place. But dismissing that objection, and 
supposing, as he affirms, that his spiritual entities were each 
“a nature in the earth, acting through a real dynamical 
process of its own,” it is still impossible that that process 
should, have been, what he maintains it was, “a growth 
out of the earth, by and through the earth; in other words, 
a nature with its laws, stages, successions, and develop- 
ments;” that is, by @ natural process. There is no growth 
of a plant by a nature or natural process through the earth, 
except from a seed, or an organized germ in some form, as a 
bud, root, or sprig. If his supposed spiritual entities, there- 
fore, gave birth to plants by a growth in a natural way, that 
is according to the nature of plants, and the mode and by 
the agencies through which they are brought into being, it 
must have been by the production of seeds, buds, roots, or 
some other organized part of plants which could be made to 
germinate and grow to maturity by the forces through which 
plants naturally germinate and grow. But seeds, buds, 
roots, and sprigs are never produced in a natural way, 
except as parts of plants that have already germinated and 
advanced towards, or actually reached maturity. Their 
existence, therefore, to be the subjects of a “dynamical 
process” of the spiritual entities, implies that a set of 
plants had already germinated, grown up, and produced 
roots, buds, and seeds, which might be made to germinate 
before the spiritual entities commenced their “ process ;” 
and those seeds, or roots, and buds, imply that another 
set of plants had existed from which those they are traced to, 
were derived; and so on in an endless series. His spiritual 
entities, therefore, could never have commenced the organi- 
zation of plants in a natural way. Their germination, to 
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have been natural, must have been through a seed or vital 
organism already in existence. If then those entities exert- 
ed their power in germinating seeds, those seeds must, ac- 
cording to nature, have been the product of plants that pre- 
viously existed. If they exerted their quickening force in 
causing roots to grow, those roots must, according to nature, 
have sprung from seeds that had previously germinated, 
and that were the product, therefore, of a previously exist- 
ing setof plants; and so on in an interminable series. Pro- 
fessor Lewis’s spiritual entities, therefore, instead of answer- 
ing the end for which he assumes their existence, completely 
confute his theory ; inasmuch as in place of superseding the 
necessity of God’s creating grass, herbs, and trees without 
any process of growth, the existence of living organisms 
either in the shape of seeds, roots, or some other part that 
was susceptible of germination and growth in a natural 
way, would demonstrably have been necessary in order 
to the possibility of their exerting their powers in such 
a condition, that germination in a natural way should have 
followed. This is a consideration that should not have 
escaped the eagle-eye of such a philosopher as he is, who in 
so many instances claims the rare gift of seeing what is not 
to be seen. Let him extricate himself from this embarrass- 
ment, if he can. There is no more ignominious predica- 
ment for a speculatist, who arrogates the lofty authority 
which he claims, than that he overthrows his philosophical 
system by the very means which he employs to sustain 
it. 

In the fourth place, his notion of a creation, by a growth 
in a natural way, is thus in the grossest contradiction to 
nature; and as completely out of the sphere of possibility, 
as the leaping of plants into existence is without any cause 
whatever. It is a dream which no one but a theorist, 
wholly ignorant of the laws of nature, or inconsiderate of 
the import of his language, could possibly adopt. What 
more ridiculous spectacle can be conceived, than his imma- 
terial spiritual entities would present, could they be made 
visible, in endeavoring, like so many monkeys, by grim- 
acing, gesticulating, flirting their tails, and bahrahing, that 
is, cutting and scraping, to call living organisms into ex- 
istence by a natural process, when no seeds, roots, or other 
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living organisms were in existence, which, by the terms, 
were indispensable means or conditions of their exerting 
their powers in the excitement of germination! The gulf 
that intervened between Dives and Lazarus, was without 
breadth, compared to the infinite distance that would sepa- 
rate those spectres from their object. Professor Lewis, 
however, in fact, though unwittingly, instead of placing his 
spiritual entities within the sphere of nature, as one of its 
forces, has invested them with a power altogether above it. 
In endeavoring to get rid of one Creator, he has called an 
infinite host on to the stage, and clothed them with the 
prerogatives of the Deity; for it is as impossible that such 
agents as his spiritual entities, unless omnipotent and om- 
niscient, should call living vegetable organisms into exist- 
ence, as it is that they should speak a whole material universe 
into being! <A pretty system, truly, to be palmed off on 
the world, under the sacred name of Biblical philology. 

His theory, that the bodies of the fish and fowls were 
produced in a natural way, by the organizing power of their 
spiritual entities placed in the water, and the bodies of the 
beasts and reptiles, by their spiritual entities placed in the 
earth, is, if possible, a still greater monstrosity in philosophy 
and theology. 

1. He assumes that their immaterial spiritual entities 
were created, and, for aught that appears, had a conscious 
existence before the creation of their bodies. He offers 
no proof of it, however, and cannot. There is nothing 
in the inspired history to sustain it; there is nothing in 
physiology to support or favor it. Instead, every known 
fact of the nature and life of animals is against it. There is 
not the slightest reason to believe that their conscious 
natures do or can subsist, except in union to their physical 
organisms. ‘T'o suppose that they may and do, is, in effect, 
to suppose that they continue to exist after the death of 
their bodies. Does Professor Lewis hold that they are im- 
mortal? How can he prove that they are not, if he main- 
tains that they may exist, and did, no one knows how long, 
anterior to the creation of their bodies ? 

2. Let it be supposed, however, that their spiritual enti- 
ties were created anterior to their bodies, and were placed 
in the water and earth, Professor Lewis still would not be 
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able to prove that they could generate their.several bodies 
by their imagined organizing and vitalizing powers. If he 
can, let him do it. Let him show what those vitalizing 
powers are, and how they would exert themselves on the 
particles of matter by which they were surrounded. What 
are those powers? Are they magnetic, electrical, chemical, 
or are they those of a voluntary agent; the powers of a 
will? Let him show how they could institute a connexion 
between themselves and oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen, and cause them to unite in the structure of the 
germ-cells, which are the primary elements of animal organ- 
isms. If he cannot do this, the whole structure of his theory 
of the creation of those organisms, by a growth out of the 
water and earth, under a generative power of their spiritual 
entities, falls to the ground. 

8. But his theory of their growth out of the earth and 
water, in a natural way, under a generating and organizing 
agency of their spiritual entities, is embarrassed with the 
still more formidable difficulty, that it implies that their 
bodies, or their germs, were begotten, conceived, and born, 
by those spiritual entities, and grew up from their ova, or 
germs, in the water and earth. If their production and 
growth was in the way of nature, in contradistinction from 
a direct creation, it must have been in its commencement, 
as well as in its subsequent stages. There is no production 
of animal bodies known to nature, except by generation 
and birth, in some form, by animals already existing. All 
that now exist are the offspring of others that preceded 
them; they were in like manner the offspring of an earlier 
set; and so of each series and individual in the succession, till 
we reach the first that drew their being, not from a “ dy- 
namical process” of nature, but from the omnipotent fiat of 
God. Professor Lewis’s theory, therefore, in fact, implies 
that the immaterial spiritual entities to which he assigns the 
high office of generating the bodies of the several animals 
which they animated, were themselves already possessed of 
bodies of the same nature as those which they generated ; 
that they were of different sexes, and gave being to their 
new bodies by generation, conception, and birth, in the 
usual way! For otherwise it was not a natural process, 
but altogether above and contradictory to nature. A fine 
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“idea” of their creation this, got up by a pert philologist, 
to get rid of the doctrine of the Bible, that God gave exist- 
ence to the entire natures of the animals that were formed 
on the fifth and sixth days, by a direct creative fiat! If he 
wishes mankind to accept it as a true account of their origin, 
he will find it necessary, we presume, to clear up some of 
the difficulties with which it is perplexed. And first: Who 
created those animals that, according to his scheme, gene- 
rated the bodies of those that were produced, as he main- 
tains, in a natural way, out of the water and earth, on the 
fifth and sixth days? Not Jehovah, the creator of the 
heavens and earth. For Professor L. represents that he was 
the author only of their immaterial spiritual entities. 
Whence then did they derive their bodies? Were they 
self-existent, or were they the offspring of a previous set of 
similar animals? If from a previous set, and they already 
existed in the world, what necessity was there that they 
should be put into the water and ground in order to give 
birth to a new progeny that were to stock the earth? 
If those pre-existing animals were not already inhabitants 
of the earth, whence were they derived? Were they 
brought from some of the other planets, or from some re- 
moter group of worlds? By What law of nature was it, 
that on the generation of the offspring, which it was their 
office to bring into being, their spiritual entities left their 
original bodies, and became the immaterial, vitalizing, and 
organizing powers of the new bodies which they had pro- 
duced? Does Professor Lewis hold to the Pythagorean 
dogma of metempsychosis, or the transmigration of the 
immaterial spiritual entities of animals? If these imagined 
processes took place in a natural way, by what law or in- 
stinct of nature was it, that the birds, that can exist only in 
the air, took to the depths of the waters to perform their 
generative functions; and how was it that they were able to 
hold their breath there, and subsist without food, through 
the days and weeks that must naturally have passed before 
their eggs reached maturity and were laid? How were 
they hatched in such an element—without, or with the incu- 
bation of the parent? How could the spiritual entity of the 
parent, at the same time, perform the task of incubation in 
its own proper body, and yet be the spiritual entity, and 
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vitalizing and organizing power of the egg, and the embryo 
chick forming in it? It would require sharp practice, at 
the same time, to fill that office in two wholly separate 
bodies. By what law or instinct of nature was it that the 
beasts of the earth and the creeping things buried them- 
selves in the earth, in order to exercise their generative 
functions? How was it that they subsisted there through 
weeks and months without food and without air, till their 
offspring were born? And how was it that their spiritual 
entities filled the double office at the same time, of animat- 
ing their own bodies, and the bodies of their offspring? 
These questions, and a crowd of others, Mr. Lewis must 
answer, if he flatters himself men of sense will give cre- 
dence to his philosophy. Do the annals of ignorance and 
folly present anything that approaches this portentous fig- 
ment, in silliness and monstrosity ? 

4. His whole notion of a creation of animals by a 
“growth” in a natural way, is in utter contradiction to the 
laws of nature, and could never have been entertained by 
any but a dreamy speculatist, who draws his philosophy 
from Plato, without considering what the laws of nature 
are; or what the results are to which his theory leads, 
There is no such thing known, or possible, in the sphere of 
nature, as the generation of animals, except by animals 
themselves. This fact, which it were a disgrace to any but 
a mere child to doubt or deny, Professor Lewis ignores, and 
maintains that all that was originally necessary to the 
generation of their bodies in life, and the full discharge of 
all their functions, was, that their spiritual or conscious 
essences should be buried in the earth or water, and left to 
act on the matter around them by a dynamical process of 
their own! The most essential laws of nature, of which he 
professes to make so much; the most indisputable facts and 
truths of science, have not the weight of a straw with him, 
when they lie in the way of his heathenish theory, by which 
he excludes God from his office and work as creator, and 
substitutes a host of finite entities in his place, invests them 
with his attributes and prerogatives, and makes them the 
authors of their own organized life, which nothing short of a 
power and intelligence that are infinite like his, could 
produce. 
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Such are the main elements of Professor Lewis’s cosmo- 
logy! Such-—with a crowd of others which are urged in 
our review—are some of the objections to which it is 
obnoxious! Does the history of wild and reckless specula- 
tion present anything that equals it in ignorance! Was 
ever a grosser outrage offered to the Bible, to nature, or to 
science, than in the pretence that this wretched complica- 
tion of blunders, contradictions, and impossibilities, is the 
cosmology of the word of God, and the true “ idea’ of the 
origin of the world? Is there a scholar of any rank and 
authority, in any branch of knowledge, whether philologist, 
astronomer, chemist, physiologist, metaphysician, or theolo- 
gian, who would venture to stand up before the world, and 
avow his belief in it, and claim for it the suffrage either of 
revelation or any branch of natural science? Is there one, 
whom such an avowal and advocacy would not consign to 
utter distrust and disgrace with all men of learning and 
sense? Yet it was in the presence of this hideous 
monstrosity, and because of the exposure we made of its 
revolting features, that Professor Lewis poure@ out the 
tempest of ruffian insolence and blackguardism, with 
which he assailed us in his communications to the Observer, 
and thought by that silly and desperate expedient to save 
himself from the blow with which he and his book were 
smitten. Was there ever an author who had less reason for 
just complaint against one who pointed out his errors? 
Was ever a writer who put forth such a portentous system 
of error and absurdity, treated with greater fairness, for- 
bearance, and courtesy, than were maintained towards him, 
by us? Instead of presenting his blunders, his perversions 
of the sacred word, and his physiological errors in their 
fullest dimensions, and most repulsive aspects, we spared him 
at every point, and contented ourselves with as mild an exhi- 
bition of them as we thought consistent with fidelity to the 
truth. In place of exhausting our powers of confuting and 
confounding him, we only made a slight essay in that 
direction. There is not a chapter, there is scarce a series of 
pages in his book, that is not marked by either such errors 
or defects, as to be open to the most cutting criticism. 
What a sad exhibition, at once, of his passions, his taste, 
and his science, he made, in selecting, in this condition, 
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such a method of shielding himself, as that to which he has 
resorted ? Instead of indulging in such a whirlwind of rage, 
false accusation, and low abuse, he should have employed 
himself exclusively in meeting the objections we had alleged 
against his cosmology, and should have seen, that if he 
could not answer them, and in the most effective manner, 
it would be useless to attempt to save himself from the 
damaging impression the review was adapted to make. 
Here was ample scope for all his powers, and matter suffi- 
cient to fill as many pages of the Observer probably, as the 
editors of that paper would be likely to yield to his defence 
of himself. 

What, however, is the character of the exculpatory part 
of his response? Has he met these objections? Has he 
vindicated his work on any of the chief points on which we 
assailed it? Has he done anything to show that the view 
we gave of his system is not in every essential particular just ? 
Has he fairly met us on any of the thirty to forty points on 
which we animadverted, and proved that we have fallen into 
any important error? He has not... There is nothing in his 
response, indeed, that deserves the name-of proof or argu- 
ment. It is made up from beginning to end of assevera- 
tions; and they are either mere utterances of abuse, ground- 
less complaints, reassertions of the false doctrines of his cos- 
mology, or dogmatic declarations that things are so and so, 
without any proof; and in all important cases, against indis- 
putable facts. The first, which follows that we last quoted, 
presents a sample of all of those styles. 


«“ Now who is the man that takes such a position? We may well 
ask the question. We are justified in examining closely his creden- 
tials. Is he the philologist he assumes to be, or has he anything to 
warrant such an air of infallibility, equal, if nqt superior, to any that 
has ever been challenged for the Vatican itself? In testing such an 
assumption an appeal might be made to his general writings ; but a 
sufficient evidence may be drawn from the attack which has occa- 
sioned these remarks. We ask the reader’s most candid attention to 
the point we now present, and to the test it affords. In the book so 
vehemently assailed, a very large portion, perhaps the greater part, 
is devoted to an extended examination of certain Hebrew words. 
These are traced to their roots; their primary and secondary mean- 
ings are carefully analyzed ; then are examined the peculiar circum- 
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stances and modes of thinking, which, in different ages, would modify 
the current view of their meaning. An effort is made to obtain that 
position, which, divesting us of all alien, modern conceptions, would 
take us back of them to the primitive image—this primitive image, 
in the interpretation of so old a record, being esteemed a matter of 
the first importance. These words, in Gen, i., are compared with 
their applications in other parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. Their kin- 
dred roots are examined in the cognate tongues; their translations 
are diligently studied in the ancient versions. The idea which lies 
at their root is traced in other languages not of the same phonetic 
family, but presenting the same law of thought. Especially is this 
the case with the words denoting nature, origin, generation, creation, 
birth, etc. And thus is there an effort made to get back to those 
views of their primitive force, without which no one should ever think 
of interpreting them in any passage that involves difficulty, and espe- 
cially on a subject having in itself so much importance, and so much 
out of the common track of thought, as that of origin or creation. 
Now it is not for us to say whether the philological investigation was 
conducted well or ill; but this we do say, it was entitled to some 
attention. The book was not worth reviewing, or this was not the 
chief matter to be reviewed. [What beautiful harmony subsists be- 
tween these two propositions!] And yet we have the remarkable 
fact that in a pretended examination, occupying more than seventy 
octavo pages, there is hardly any notice taken of it at all. The ety- 
mological deductions are unnoticed ; the extended cétations from other 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures are unnoticed. There is especially 
the long argument from Prov. viii.; from Micah v.; from Psalms 
X¢., CX., civ., clxv., and many parts of Job and Isaiah; there is the 
argument at great length from the use of the Greek aion and He- 
brew olxm, as employed equally for ages and worlds ; but all this is 
utterly passed over as probably having no bearing upon the question ! 
The aid derived from the ancient versions is ignored as of no manner 
of importance. Now how shall we account for this total silence in 
respect to everything which a scholar, or theologian, would regard as 
forming the real mefit or demerit of the work? But one answer 
can be given. The critic knows nothing about it—not enough even 
to see its importance or bearing upon the true interpretation ; ¢lse he 
would not have so completely avoided the true issues, and filled his 
seventy pages with a senseless rigmarole about infidelity and Pla- 
tonism, and the danger to revelation from philosophy, interlirded in 
almost every paragraph with insinuations against the faith and ho- 
nesty of those who differ from him. 

“What right has such a man to pretend to sit in judgment on 
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such a work, and instead of entering into the real isswes to do no- 
thing more than to repeat over and over again, ad nauseam, a few 
propositions that are continually assuming the matter in controversy ? 
Day means day—that is twenty-four hours, and that is the end of it. 
It can mean nothing else, and the Hebrew yom can mean nothing 
else. It is ‘ plain,’ ‘ palpable,’ ‘self-evident.’ To assert otherwise is 
a ‘ monstrous perversion’ of Scripture, and common sense, etc. It is 
Platonism, or Origenism, or something else equally bad. Moses 
could have had no other idea than that of a solar day. The other 
supposition is a ‘ palpable absurdity.’ The word means nothing else, 
and the man is an infidel, a bad-meaning infidel, who would even 
attempt to prove that it can mean anything else; and so on for 
seventy pages.” 


Had it been the aim of Professor Lewis to frame a pas- 
sage that should exhibit the most indisputable proof that 
either he has no comprehension of the true nature of the 
controversy between us, or else that he is utterly reckless, 
and capable of any false statement by which he may hope 
to shield himself from the discredit in which the errors of 
his book involve him, he could scarcely have penned one 
more suited to that end than this. He proceeds in it on the 
most unhesitating assumption, that the question whether the 
cosmology he ascribes to the first chapter of Genesis is true 
or not, turns on the truth or error of his etymologies. No 
greater mistake was ever made by a superficial and bewil- 
dered mind. The question whether his notion of the primor- 
dial meaning of three or four Hebrew verbs, and three or four 
Hebrew nouns, on which he builds the whole fabric of his 
philology, is true or not, is not of the slightest consequence in 
the controversy. The poor gentleman, it would seem, does 
not know what his own system is, nor what the considerations 
are that show its error, and strike it hopelessly to the dust. 

His cosmology is, in all its essential features, a mere 
philosophy of nature, drawn from Plato, and the modern 
theories of geology; that is neither taught in the sacred 
text, nor intruded there, even, by his philology! The most 
proper and effective method, therefore, of confuting it is— 
not to discuss his e’ymologies, but—after proving that it is 
not taught in the sacred narrative—to show that it is in 
open contradiction to the most. indisputable and important 
facts of astronomy, optics, chemistry, and physiology. If 
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at war with the best ascertained and most essential truths of 
science, it cannot be sustained by the primary meaning of 
a half dozen words, that do not in the remotest manner 
touch its nature. 

Thus, the first element of his cosmology is, the dcctrine 
that the matter oft which the heavens and earth are made, 
existed anterior to the creative work that is narrated in 
Genesis i.; and that that creation accordingly had nothing 
to do with the origination, or first existence of that matter. 
“Thus,” he says, ‘‘ we think the whole creation that is meant 
to be revealed tous IN THE BIBLE, commences with a pre- 
existent nature,” p. 234. But that notion has no ground in 
the tect. There is not a hint, nor anything that can be 
turned into a hint, that the matter of the heavens and earth 
was in existence prior to the work of the Almighty that is 
there narrated. 

The next element in his cosmology is, his notion that the 
earth, in the furm in which it is described in the second 
verse of the sacred narrative, was ‘an immense floating 
nebulosity,” or a “ measureless,” “unfathomable,” “ fluid 
mass, or waste of water,” “without a bottom.” But this 
notion has no ground in the text. There is nothing there 
that answers to “nebulosity,” a “fluid mass,” or a “ waste 
of water, without a bottom.” It is a mere theory drawn 
from Plato, and modern astronomical and geological hypo- 
theses respecting star-clouds, and the existence of the earth in 
a state of gas and of fusion. 

The third element of his system is, the theory that all 
organized forms, and all masses of matter, are animated by 
immaterial spiritual entities, which exist antecedently to 
the forms or masses in which they dwell, and are the forces 
by which they are formed, and actuated, and discharge their 
various functions. The text, however, teaches no such 
doctrine. No philological chemistry can detect a trace of it 
in the sacred narrative. It is a mere figment drawn from 
Plato and Origen. 

The fourth element of his cosmology is, his theory that 
the light which was called into existence on the first day, 
was not the light of the sun, but was the glare of a fire pro- 
duced by the action of chemical agents on each other in 
the ocean and earth beneath it. That also is a mere ig- 
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ment of his philosophy. There is not the shadow of any 
such doctrine or intimation in the text. Mr. Lewis does 
not pretend to allege any expression or word in the passage, 
that gives such a definition of the light that was created, or 
represents that it was developed from the matter of ‘the 
earth, in place of ‘being called into existence by the fiat of 
the Almighty. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh elements in his system are, 
his notions, that the sun was not then in existence, or at least 
that there is no proof that it was; that the earth did not 
then turn on its axis; and that there is no certainty even that it 
was a part of the solar system. But these points in his 
theory, have no basis whatever in the sacred narrative. 
There are no propositions, or words there, that bear any 
such senses, or can; nor anything in the remotest form 
approaching them. 

The eighth point in his cosmology is, the assumption that 
the first day of the creation—as well as each of the six that 
followed—was not a natural day, caused and measured by 
the light of the sun, but that it was an indefinitely long 
period, and measured by a mere chemical or volcanic fire and 
light developed out of the matter of the earth. But there 
is not a hint to that effect in the text. Professor Lewis, indeed, 
does not found his interpretation of the word yom, day, on its 
etymology. That is against the sense which he ascribes to it, 
and he takes care therefore to keep it from his readers. But 
he builds his construction of it, on its occasional use in 
other parts of the sacred writings by a figure, although, in 
the narrative of the first chapter, it is not used by a figure, 
but is employed in its usual proper sense, as the name of a 
natural day, measured by the revolution of the earth in the 
light of the sun, 

The ninth point in his system is, his representation, that 
the atmosphere created on the second day, was developed 
out of the matter of the earth by a chemical process, in con- 
tradistinction from being called into existence by the divine 
word. But there is nothing whatever in the text that cor- 
responds to this notion. Professor Lewis, does not even 
affect, in his chapter on the subject, to offer the shadow of a 
philological reason to sustain it. It is a mere figment of his 
philosophy. 
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The tenth element of his cosmology is, that the plants 
that were created on the third day, were brought into ex- 
istence by depositing their spiritual entities in the soil, and 
that those entities then, “by a real dynamical process of 
their own,” germinated their organisms in the way of a 
natural growth. But no such representation is given in the 
text. There is not a syllable in it that conveys the slightest 
hint to that effect. 

The eleventh point of his system is, that those plants, con- 
sisting of grass, herbs, and trees of various kinds, grew to 
maturity, and flourished through a vast tract of time—no 
one knows how many ages—without a ray of sunlight or 
sun-heat, in the mere glimmer or glare of chemical com- 
bustions, or volcanic fires. But no representation or hint to 
that effect exists in the text. It is a mere blunder, into 
which Mr. Lewis has fallen, in his ignorance of chemistry 
and the physiology of plants. 

The twelfth point of his cosmological scheme, is his notion 
that the sun did not appear in the heavens, and begin to 
illumine and warm the earth, till the fourth day. But there 
is no declaration to that effect in the text, nor anything that 
implies it. 

The thirteenth element of his system, is the doctrine that 
the production of the fish and fowls on the fifth day, was ac- 
complished by putting their spiritual entities into the waters, 
and the generation there of their several bodies in a natural 
way, and advancement then to maturity by a regular natu- 
ral growth. But there is nothing of that kind taught in the 
text. No refinement of philology, no violence of torture, 
can extract anything from the language of the passage that 
can give the faintest color of support to it. 

The fourteenth element of his system, is the doctrine that 
the beasts and creeping things called into life on the sixth 
day, were formed in like manner, by putting their spiritual 
entities into the ground, and the generation of their bodies 
there by them, and their growth then to maturity beneath 
the soil in a natural way. 

His cosmology is thus made up of a series of speculative 
notions drawn in a large degree from Plato, respecting the 
pre-existence of the matter out of which the heavens and 
earth were made, the state in which the earth existed, when 
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enveloped in the ocean; the nature of the light created’ 
on the first day; its development from the matter of the 
earth, and the kind of day it produced; the non-revolution 
of the earth at the period; its not then forming a part of 
the solar system; the non-existence or non-shining of the 
sun till the fourth day ; the development of the atmosphere 
from the matter of the earth; and the physiology of plants 
and animals—that are not taught in the text, and have no 
foundation whatever in its terms, or the facts which it nar- 
rates. This cosmology, therefore, most manifestly is not a 
deduction from his philology. Instead, his philology, by 
which his main aim is to prove that the creation narrated 
in the sacred history, was but a mere shaping of forms out 
of matter that previously existed; and that that shaping took 
place under the vitalizing and organizing powers of spiritual 
entities which it was made to embody, or the forces that are 
inherent in matter, by a natural process—is an inference from, 
or at best, an attempt to accOmmodate the text to his philo- 
sophy, and in its most effective office, is but a mere auxiliary 
to his cosmological scheme ; not its ground or origin. Yield 
it all the scope that can be claimed for it, and it has no 
power whatever to demonstrate or touch the main parts of 
his philosophic system. 

As then his cosmology thus lies wholly owd of the text, and 
is altogether distinct and different from anything that is 
taught there, it is clear that the question, whether it is false 
or not, does not turn upon his philology ; and that the proper 
and most effective way of confuting it is, to show that it is 
gratuitously assumed, and that it is in contradiction to the 
most indubitable characteristics and laws of matter—or at 
war with facts and principles that are scientifically esta- 
blished in the several departments of natural knowledge, 
such as astronomy, optics, chemistry, and the physiology of 
plants and animals. - We, in our review, accordingly con- 
futed in that manner all these constituents of his cosmolo- 
gical system. 

Thus, we confuted his assumption that the matter of the 
heavens and earth existed prior to the creation narrated in 
Genesis, by showing that according to his construction of 
the “ beginning,” as the beginning of God’s agency towards 
it, that matter must have been self-existent, and that that 
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would have precluded God from giving it a form, or exert- 
ing any fashioning agency on it; inasmuch as if it were 
self-existent, the cause of its existence lying in itself, must 
have been the cause of its existing in those identical shapes 
which it actually bears. Its assuming those shapes, there- 
fore, could not be in any sense the work of an agent, like 
Jehovah, wholly exterior to itself. 

We confuted, in like manner, his notion that the earth 
was a chaos, by showing that it is gratuitously assumed ; that 
it directly contradicts the text, in denying that the globe 
had then any solid nucleus of earth on which the ocean 
rested ; and that it is in equal contradiction to the most 
certain facts in respect to the bulk of the sphere, inasmuch 
as it implies that the mass of the ocean was then immensely 
greater than it now is; and represents the solid parts of the 
globe as existing in a form which we have no reason to 
believe they were ever capable of assuming under any forces 
that belong to their nature. 

We refuted his theory of immaterial spiritual entities as 
the formative and actuating powers or principles of all 
masses, and all organized forms of matter, by showing 
that it is assumed without evidence ; that it is impossible to 
prove the existence of such entities ; and that the powers 
and agencies which Prof. L. ascribes to them, are in contra- 
diction to the facts and laws of nature; inasmuch as he vir- 
tually assumes that they are conscious voluntary agents, and 
that they exert forces, such as those of chemistry, magnetism, 
electricity, and others, that belong only to matter; and yet 
affirms that they produce their effects in a natural way, or 
according to the laws of living material organisms. 

We set aside his theory that the light that was created on 
the first day, was a mere fire, produced by a chemical com- 
bustion, or the jet of volcanoes into the space above the 
ocean, by showing that it is assumed without evidence; 
that it is impossible for him to prove that any such combus- 
tion took place; that it is in contradiction to the text, 
which declares that the light which God created, was hight— 
and the light that is called day, not fire—and was therefore 
the light of the sun, which is the only light that produces day, 
and bears that name: and that it is in contradiction to the 
laws of nature; inasmuch as chemical or volcanic fires 
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never produce morning and day, and divide them from 
night ; and they are wholly incapable of filling the place of 
sun-light and sun-heat in sustaining the life of the vegetables, 
that were created on the third day; which, Prof. Lewis 
maintains, flourished in their burning glare or flickering 
glimmer, through an unmeasured round of years. 

We met his notion, that the sun was not in existence 
on the first day, and that the earth did not turn on its axis, 
and did not belong even to the solar system, by showing 
that they are assumed without evidence; that they are 
wholly irreconcilable with the representation of the text, 
inasmuch as day and night, morning and evening, could not 
have resulted from the creation of light, unless it had been 
the light of an orb like the sun at a distance, in which 
the earth revolved on its axis; and that they are also in the 
most open contradiction to the laws of matter; inasmuch as 
to suppose that the earth was not connected with the solar 
system, which was indubitably then in existence, is to sup- 
pose that it was not subject to the gravitating force that is 
inherent in all matter; and that is to suppose that its 
elements had no weight, and were not subject to any power 
that could have kept them in combination. 

We confuted his theory that the first day of the creation, 
as well as those that followed, was not a natural day, by 
showing that it is against the plain and indubitable repre- 
sentation of the text, which defines the day by the clearest 
marks as a natural day; and against the laws of nature, by 
which, no evening and morning, no night nor day, is pro- 
duced, except by the revolution of the earth in the light of 
the sun. 

We set aside his representation that the atmosphere was 
developed out of the “ semi-chaotic” matter of the world, in- 
stead of being created, by showing that itis gratuitously 
assumed by him, and is in contradiction to the laws of 
matter; first, because there is no such thing known as an 
immaterial entity of the atmosphere, that, as he maintains, 
has the power of exerting forces, like those of chemical 
agents, on the matter of the globe, evolving oxygen and 
nitrogen, and uniting them so as to form atmospheric air ; and 
next, because there are no chemical agents known that 
could have evolved those gases in such a mode, and on 
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such a scale, as to form the atmosphere; and finally, that 
the chemical combustions or volcanic fires, which he repre- 
sents as enveloping the globe—had they been possible with- 
out an atmosphere—would have caused oxygen to enter 
into combination with the matter that was burned, and 
formed a solid, in place of being set free and uniting with 
nitrogen to constitute atmospheric air. 

We confuted his theory that the plants that were created 
were generated in a natural way by spiritual entities de- 
posited in the earth, by showing that he assumes the existence 
of those entities without proof; that his theory implies that 
they are conscious existences, which is inconsistent with the 
nature of plants ; and that it contradicts the laws of their ger- 
mination and production by nature, which takes place exclu- 
sively from seeds, germs, or parts of plants already formed; not 
immaterial, spiritual entities, which are unknown to nature. 

We confuted his theory that the plants created on the 
third day, grew and flourished without sun-light—in the 
glare or gleam of chemical or volcanic fires, by showing that 
their existence in such a fire, and without the light of the 
sun, was against their nature and impossible. 

We set aside his representation that the sun was not 
created, or at least did not shine till the fourth day, by show- 
ing that it is in contradiction both to. the text and the laws 
of nature ; inasmuch as it implies that light existed ; that days 
and nights, mornings and evenings had revolved; and tliat 
vegetables had existed and flourished through long periods 
without the sun—which is in contradiction to nature ; since 
it is the sun alone that gives the light that makes day; it 
is by the revolution alone of the earth in the light of the 
sun, that morning, day, evening, and night can take place; 
and it is in sun-light alone that plants can exist and reach 
maturity. 

We have disproved his theory that the fish and fowls 
created on the fifth day, were _:nerated by their spiritual 
entities in the waters in a natural way, and that their bodies 
advanced from their embryo state to maturity by a natural 
growth; by showing that it is in the grossest contradiction 
to nature; inasmuch as there is no generation of animals 
known to nature, except by other animals of the same kind. 
Animals are never begotten and born by their own spiritual 
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entities. And finally, we have disproved his theory, in like 
manner, that the beasts and reptiles created on the sixth 
day, were brought into being by the generative power of 
their spiritual entities, and grew to maturity in a natural 
way. 

Nothing can be more certain, then, than that we took 
the right method of overturning his cosmological system, 
and accomplished it effectually. As it has no ground what- 
ever in the text, but is a wholly foreign scheme, and is not 
even touched by his philology, to discuss his etymologies 
was not the proper way to refute it. They belong to a 
wholly different sphere. The overturning, or the non- 
overturning of his etymologies, has nothing to do with the 
overthrow of the main parts of his philosophy ; nor the over- 
throw of his philosophy, anything to do with the mainte- 
nance or defeat of his etymologies. It is the Professor, 
therefore, not we, who has failed to comprehend his system, 
and see what the proper means are of overthrowing it. 
“We ask the reader’s most candid attention” to this “ point, 
and the test it affords” of Professor Lewis’s capacity. For 
“how shall we account for this total silence” in his response 
“in respect to everything which a scholar or theologian 
would regard as forming the real” substance and “ merit or 
demerit of” his “work? But one answer can be given ;” 
unless we question his fairness. He “knows nothing about 
it—not even enough to perceive” what the great points of 
his system are, or their “bearing upon the interpreta- 
tion” he gives of a few of the leading words of the sacred 
narrative. ‘ Else he would not have so completely avoided 
the true issues” of his discussion, and “ filled” his communi- 
cations to the Observer “with a senseless rigmarole about 
infidelity and Platonism,” “interlarded in almost every 
paragraph, with insinuations” against the knowledge of the 
reviewer, whom he finds himself so wholly unable to 
answer ! 

He fal!s into an equal error also, in his assumption that 
if his philology is set aside, it must be proved that the pri- 
mary meanings of the principal terms on which he dilates, 
were not those which he ascribes to them. Jt was not ne- 
cessary, however, for us to controvert his etymologies of 
the verbs translated create and bring forth, or the noun 
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toledoth—from which he endeavors to sustain his theory 
that creation was a shaping, a generation, and a growth— 
in order to show that his interpretation of them is mistaken. 
He proceeds in his argument respecting them on the as- 
sumption, that their primordial meaning must be the mean- 
ing with which they are employed in the narrative; which 
is equivalent to assuming, against the most indisputable cer- 
tainty, that they have no secondary meanings! A beautiful 
exploit, truly, for a philologist who would have his readers 
believe that he has mastered all the intricacies of the lan- 
guage, and takes the most scrupulous care to evolve the true 
import of its terms! Let him admit that those words 
have other meanings besides that which they primarily bore, 
and that their meaning in the narrative of the creation 
differs from their primordial signification—which no scholar 
will venture to deny—and the whole fabric of his philolog 

falls to the ground. The fact that badrah primarily means 
to cut and shave, is no more proof that it does not also mean 
to make and create, than the fact that manumit originally 
meant to send out of the hand, proves that it does not now 
mean simply to free from bondage or slavery. The mere fact 
that toledoth originally meant generation, is no more proof that 
it does not also mean origin simply, than the fact that gene- 
ration in our language primarily means the begetting or con- 
ception of living creatures, is a proof that the term is not 
also used in the sense simply of origination or production ; 
as in the expression, the generation of noxious exhalations, 
of gases, and of crystals by a chemical process. Nor, does 
the fact that dahshah, rendered bring forth, in the expression, 
“let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit after his kind,” 
literally means to sprout, to spring up, any more prove that 
the grass, herbs, and trees sprung up in a natural way ; in- 
asmuch as that would imply that they sprung from seeds, 
roots, or some other part of organisms of their own kinds 
already existing in the earth; which is inconsistent with 
the fact that they were then in their whole being first called 
into existence. It was enough for us to set his construction 
aside, to show that bahrah cannot have the meaning, Genesis i. 
1, which he ascribes to it, but has the sense expressed by our 
verb create ; and that dahshah cannot have the meaning he 
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assigns it; but that the command, “ Let the earth sprout up, 
or shoot up grass, the herb, and the tree,” is only a command 
that the herbs and trees should spring into existence by the 
divine power, not by a natural germination from seeds and 
roots; and that we proved. 

Thus we showed that bahrah (Genesis i. 1) cannot mean to 
cut, carve, and shave, because it was inconsistent with God’s 
nature to form the heavens and earth with a knife or other 
cutting instrument. He produces effects by his simple 
volition, not by the muscular power of a hand, and the use 
of an implement. It is indisputable, therefore, that the verb 
is not employed in its primitive sense. 

Next: we showed that it cannot be used in the sense 
of separating, as in cutting and shaving particles are sepa- 
rated from the mass that is cut; because a large share of the 
divine acts after the earth was brought into existence, were 
not acts of separating, but of direct creation, as of light, the 
atmosphere, plants, animals, and man: and that the forma- 
tion of plants and animals, if it had been by a growth, 
would not have been a separation of particles, but an aggre- 
gation and union of them in a living structure. 

Thirdly: we showed that it cannot have been used to 
denote a mere fashioning or shaping of preéxisting materials; 
inasmuch as the verse expressly declares that in the beginning, 
that is the beginning of the heavens and earth, God 
created them. That creation must have been the commence- 
ment of their existence; otherwise it would not have been 
the beginning, but only a modification of them. Moreover, 
as that was the beginning undoubtedly of God’s agency 
towards them, to suppose that the matter of which they 
consist, existed previously, is in effect to suppose that they 
were self-existent; and that is to imply that God could not 
have exerted a shaping and fashioning agency on them; 
since, if they were self-existent, their nature must necessarily 
have been the reason of their existing in some particular 
shape; and that would as necessarily have been the shape 
in which they actually existed. The fancy, therefore, that 
God could have changed their shape, is the fancy that he 
could have altered the mode of their self-existence, which is a 
contradiction. It is as certain, therefore, as any self-evident 
truth can be, that the act which the verb bahrah denotes, 
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was the absolute gift to the heavens and earth of their 
existence. It was a production of them out of nothing, by 
his omnipotent will. 

Fourthly: we showed that that is the true meaning of the 
verb in the narrative, from the fact that it is used to express 
the production of man, whose spiritual nature indubitably 
had no previous existence. We might have added, that 
Gesenius gives to form, to create, to produce, as its second- 
ary meanings, and cites these very passages and others 
of the kind, Gen. i. 1, 27, v. 1, 2, vi. 7, as examples of its 
use in that sense. ‘ 

Fifthly: we alleged also the admission of Professor 
Lewis himself, that the word is used, in narrating the crea- 
tion of man in the image of God, to denote a real creation 
by the direct gift of existence. He goes so far even as to 
assert that ahsah and bahrah, “ he made or he created,”’ “ are 
only general modes of expressing THE FACT of the divine 
production, whether such production be direct or through 
media,” p. 247. What more ample confutation of his con- 
struction of the verb—which is the main pillar in his philo- 
logical fabric—could be asked, than thus to prove from 
the nature of the case, that it cannot be used to denote either 
cutting, separating, or shaping, but must mean directly and 
absolutely to bring into existence; to show that it is-used 
in that sense in the narrative; to show that it is held to be 
employed in that sense in Genesis i. 1, 27, v. 1, 2, and vi. 7, 
by the very lexicographer from whom Professor Lewis drew 
his knowledge, that to cut is its primitive meaning; and 
finally, to cite the Professor himself, specifically admitting 
that direct production and absolute creation are its legiti- 
mate and true meaning? Yet in the face of this confuta- 
tion of his notion of the signification of this verb, on which 
the whole of his philology depends—for if he gives up his 
notion of creation, and admits that it was a direct produc- 
tion in distinction from a shaping and growth by a natural 
process, he abandons his whole system—he has the injustice 
to complain that we took no notice of his philology | 

In like manner, we showed that the verb duhshah, rendered 
bring forth, in the narrative of the creation of vegetables, 
cannot mean, as Professor Lewis maintains, to sprout or 
spring up in a natural way. First, because no sprouting or 
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springing up of grass, herbs, or trees, is known to nature, 
except from seeds, roots, or sprigs, which are parts of 
previously existing herbs or trees. Next, that they cannot 
have come into existence in the mode which his theory 
represents, through the agency of immaterial spiritual enti- 
ties deposited in the soil, both because no such entities are 
known to nature, and because, had they existed, as he 
avers, and filled the office of seeds or roots, in generating 
the herbs and trees, the production of the herbs and trees, 
through such an agency, would not have been according to 
nature. Thirdly, we alleged the express declaration of the 
sacred narrative, that in the day in which the heavens and 
earth were created, “ the Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens, and every plant of the field) BEFORE IT WAS IN THE 
EARTH, and every herb of the field BEFORE IT GREW ;” which 
means, plainly, that the plants and herbs which God created, 
were not made by @ growth, in the manner in which they 
are now formed, but by a direct creation, and before they 
were formed as they now are by a germination, from roots 
and seeds. Can anything be more certain, than that if 
God made every one of them “ before they grew,” he did not 
make them by a natural growth? Can anything be more 


- clear, than that if he made every one of them before they 


were in the earth as a natural production, he did not make 
them by causing them to sprout up in a natural way from 
seeds or roots deposited in the earth? Is it possible to 
frame a statement that should more unequivocally declare, 
on the one side, that they were brought into existence by 
the fiat of the Creator; and on the other, that they were not 
produced by sprouting and growth in a natural way? 
Fourthly, we cited the declaration of the apostle, Heb. xi. 3. 
“By faith we understand that the worlds were made by the 
word of God, so that not from things that appear, were the 
things that are seen made ;” which is a direct negative to 
Professor L.’s theory, that they were formed out of pre- 
existing matter, and by a process of shaping and growth. 
And finally, we alleged, as further proof that his interpreta- 
tion is wrong, that it exhibits the earth as the active agent 
in the production of the plants and trees, instead of God; 
which was impossible, as the soil had no inherent power by 
which it could shoot up vegetables without seeds or roots. 
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As there was no mode in which they could have been called 
into existence in a natural way, inasmuch as that would 
have required the previous existence of seeds or roots, from 
which they might have grown, they must have been called 
into being by a direct and absolute gift to them of their 
existence. The fiat, therefore, by which they were created, 
was the same in meaning, as though its language had been: 
Let grass rise or stand out of the earth, the herb yielding 
seed, and the tree yielding fruit. And we might have 
added, that Professor L., in fact, admits this, though he, at 
the same time, represents that it was through nature, not by 
the direct act of God, that the creation was wrought. Thus 
he says— 


“ As in all the other periods, so here there was, doubtless, the instan- 
taneous beginning of a new, and at first, supernatural force put into 
nature. Vegetable life had a moment when it began to be—a new 
thing upon the earth, unborn and undeveloped out of anything 
previously existing. The earth, by any natural power previously im- 
parted, or previously exercised, would never have produced it; but 
then when the new energy is imparted, the mode or law of produc- 
tion is through the earth.”—P. 197. 


If he means by this last expression, anything more than 
that the herbs and trees were created in that connex- 
ion with the soil, by being rooted in it, which was re- 
quisite in order to their life and health, and that the oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, carbon, and other elements, of which they 
were constituted, were taken from the matter of the earth 
that previously existed; then his two representations are 
inconsistent with each other. If the force that gave exist- 
ence to the plants, was a “ supernatural force,” then it cannot 
have belonged to nature, but was distinct from and above it, 
and was the power of the omnipotent Creator who spoke 
the fiat. There was no “supernatural force” then com- 
municated to the earth, by which it became capable of 
shooting up plants without seeds, roots, or any media what- 
ever; no such power belongs to the earth. The supposition 
is in contradiction to the very theory which it is Mr. 
Lewis’s aim to maintain, that the plants and trees were pro- 
duced in the way of nature, in contradistinction from a super- 
natural method or creation by the immediate act of God. 
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We, in like manner, set aside the sense of generation in a 
natural way, which he endeavors to attach to shahrats, 
translated bring forth, in the command, “Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open firma- 
ment of heaven;” by citing the verses which next follow, 
in which it is declared that God created all those moving 
and flying creatures. ‘‘ And God created great whales, and 
every living creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly, after their kind, and every winged fowl, after his 
kind.” As they were all thus created by God, they cannot 
have been produced, as Mr. Lewis contends, by a process of 
nature. We might have added, that the etymology of the 
verb does not favor his theory; as its primary meaning, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, is—not to generate or bear—but to 
crawl, to creep. A secondary sense is, to teem, to swarm 
with ; and that is the sense which lexicographers assign it 
in these verses. ‘The command, translated according to the 
literal sense of the verb, is, therefore, ‘“ Let the waters 
swarm with the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that 
may fly above the earth. And God created every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters swarmed with, after 
their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind.” The 
verb thus presents no intimation that the living creatures 
were produced in the waters by a generation and growth 
according to nature; but is a simple command, that they 
should swarm, or exist there in multitudes. 

In respect to the sense which he attaches to the verb 
yahtsah, rendered bring forth, in the command, “ Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, 
and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind ;” 
as he scarce utters a word in regard to it, but passes it, 
apparently, to avoid startling his readers by openly ad- 
vancing the absurd doctrine that those animals were gene- 
rated im the earth, and grew there to maturity by a natural 
process; we thought it unnecessary to give an extended refu- 
tation of his construction, but contented ourselves with show- 
ing that, if consistent, he should maintain that man also was 
brought into existence by the same natural generative, de- 
veloping, and maturing process. We might have added, 
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that the etymology of the verb does not sustain his theory ; 
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as its primary signification is to go out, to go forth. But that 
meaning does not suit the passage, as it was not the earth 
that was to go out or forth, but the animals were to go out 
of the earth. It is used in a secondary sense therefore, 
which, like several others, in which it is employed, is accom- 
modated to the nature of the thing to which it is applied, 
and is well rendered by our verb “ bring forth,” which simply 
indicates that the creatures commanded into being, were to 
proceed from the earth, not that they were to be generated 
and reared in it in a natural way; which were a contradic- 
tion to their nature. 

But it may, perhaps, be asked, if the creation which these 
verbs are employed to express was a direct and absolute 
production, such as the verb create denotes, why is it that 
that verb was not used throughout the narrative, in the 
place of these? The answer is; it was inappropriate in the 
passages where these are employed ; while these are perfectly 
proper to express a creation of the various objects that were 
made in the mode in which they were brought into exist- 
ence by the divine fiat, and would have appeared to the 
eye of aspectator. The history consists of two parts: one 
of which narrates in the past tense, what God had done; 
the other states the imperative acts by which he commanded 
what he created into existence. In the former, the verbs 
answering to create and made are used. Thus it is first 
announced that “in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” Next, that he “made the expanse of 
heaven ;” then that he “ made two great lights ;” on the fifth 
day, that he “ created great whales, and every living creature 
that moveth, which the waters swarmed with after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after his kind ;” and on the 
sixth day, that he “ made the beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after his kind, and every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind ;” and that he “created man in his 
image, in the image of God createa he him, male and female 
created he them.” And finally, after the creation was 
finished, the language of the narrative is, “ These are the 
generations of the heavens and the earth, when they were 
created, in the day when the Lord God made the earth 
and the heavens; and every plant of the field before it was 
in the earth; and every herb of the field before it grew.” 
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Thus in all these passages which relate what God had done 
in calling the heavens and earth, and the vegetables, animals, 
and man, with which the earth was stocked, into being, the 
verb create is used to express the mode in which he gave 
them existence; and it shows that it was in each instance 
by his immediate word, and not by the instrumentality of 
second causes. The other parts of the history, which state 
the omnipotent words by which he commanded them into 
being, must accordingly be construed in harmony with 
this ; and they are perfectly appropriate to indicate the pro- 
duction in that manner of the several objects that were 
called into being by them, for which the use of the verb 
“create” in the imperative, would have been unsuitable. 
Thus, had it been said—let light be created ; let the expanse 
of heaven be created ; let grass, herbs, and trees be created ; 
it would have implied that the command was addressed to 
an agent who was to create them; and, therefore, that he 
was a different being from God. Instead of that, therefore, 
verbs are used that present God as the acting agent, and ex- 
hibit the several things which he called into existence in the 
positions and spheres that belong to them, and as they 
would have appeared to a human spectator, had he witnessed 
their creation by the divine fiat. Thus, “ Let there be light ;” 
“Let there be an expanse;”’ are the most simple forms con- 
ceivable in which the command by a word of those elements 
into existence, could be expressed. God is exhibited as the 
agent; and light and the atmosphere as the instantaneous 
effects of his word. And so of the fiat, “ Let the luminaries 
of the expanse of heaven be to divide the day from the 
night, and let them be for signs and for seasons, and for 
days and for years.” While the command, “ Let the earth 
shoot up grass, the herb and the tree;”’ “Let the waters 
swarm with the moving creature that hath life, and fowl ;” 
“Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of the earth ;” 
exhibit them as spoken into existence by the divine word, 
and in that relation to the earth and water—out of which 
they were formed—in which they would have seemed to a 
spectator to have sprung intoexistence. These verbs, some 
of which express mere existence, as let be; and the others 
mere origination, as shoot up, swarm, bring forth ; are there- 
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fore the most suitable that could be selected for the purpose, 
and are perfectly consistent with the fact affirmed in the 
other parts of the narrative, that all these things, thus origi- 
nated, were directly and absolutely created by God. 
Such—with the proofs we adduced against the sense he 
assigns to the word yom, which we need not now recapitu- 
late—is the confutation we gave in the review of Profes- 
sor Lewis’s philological theory, that the creation of the 
six days was a mere fashioning of pre-existent maiter, 
took place by a natural process, and occupied an unmea- 
sured and indeterminable period. And that was all that 
was requisite to our object. It was not necessary, in 
order to vindicate the history of the creation, Genesis i. and 
ii., from his misrepresentation, that we should set aside his 
disquisitions respecting Proverbs viii., Micah v., Psalms xc., 
civ., cx., cxlv., and other passages of the Old Testament. 
There, in fact, is nothing in his remarks on them to be set 
aside. The fancy that they establish anything, is a delusion 
which none but “a very singular lunatic, possessed by a 
most remarkable hallucination,” would indulge. There is 
nothing in them that has any title to the name of proofs 
or arguments in support of his theory. They are made up 
of assumptions, suppositions, conjectures, and mere expres- 
sions of opinion. The most favorable concession to his 
views that can be made in respect to the passages to which 
he refers, is, that on the supposition that his cosmology is 
correct, some of their terms and expressions may be con- 
sidered as consistent with it! To pretend that they present 
any independent and absolute proof of its truth, is an extra- 
vagance of which even “a very singular lunatic, possessed 
by a most remarkable hallucination,” would scarcely be 
guilty. The question whether the history of the six days, 
on the one hand, represents God’s creative work as consist- 
ing simply in his shaping matter that pre-existed into forms ; 
and on the other, in direct contravention of that, represents 
that they were brought into existence, not by God, but by 
immaterial spiritual entities, that gave being to them in a 
natural way, does not turn on the use of olam, which does 
not occur in the history of the creation, in other parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, or aion in the Greek, nor any other 
terms or expressions on which Mr. Lewis dilates, 
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And was there ever a more adequate confutation of a mis- 
taken scheme, than that which we have thus given? Is 
there a solitary element, either of his philosophy or his 
philology, that is left undemolished by us? Yet in the pre- 
sence of this demonstration of the utter error of his specu- 
lations, he complains that we have not even touched the 
points on which he rests the support of his system! To 
show that the great elements of his cosmology are a mere 
philosophy, that has no ground whatever in the sacred his- 
tory, but is in open contradiction to it, and to the facts and 
laws of nature, is not to present any proof, it seems, that it is 
wholly false! To show that his philology has no bearing 
whatever on the main doctrines of his cosmology, is not to 
prove that his cosmology does not rest on his philology for 
its basis! And to prove that his philology does not even 
yield any sanction to his theory that creation was but a 
shaping of pre-existent matter, and that that shaping was ac- 
complished by immaterial spiritual entities, by a natural 
‘dynamical process of their own,” is not, it appears, to try at 
all the merits of his etymologies! He is not satisfied with 
having every fragment of those parts of his work which we 
assailed, swept from beneath him; he wishes to have the life 
smitten outof his olams and aions also, it seems, orelse nothing 
isdone! Till we have dispatched them, or something else no 
one knows what, the whole gist of the subject is passed over 
by us in a dead silence, because of our ignorance of its 
real merits, and inability to encounter him on the ground 
where every “scholar” and “theologian” would wish to 
meet him! It was one of Don Quixote’s idiosyncrasies, that 
though struck to the ground and beaten into “a paste” by those 
whom he fought, he always imagined that he was the victor. 
Professor Lewis has a touch of the same spiritual entity 
in his constitution ; he is a victim of the same “ remarkable 
hallucination.” 

Whether, however, we satisfy him, or not, we trust we 
have exhibited sufficient proofs to our readers, on the one 
hand, of the error of his system; and on the other, of the 
groundlessness of his accusations, and the folly of his com- 
plaints, and shown that instead of having painted the objec- 
tionable features of his cosmology in too bold an outline or 
too strong colors in our review, we presented its haggard 
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shape in far fainter hues than truth would have sanctioned, 
and expressed our judgment of its unscriptural, unscientific, 
and treacherous character, in much milder terms than justice 
would have authorized. 

We shall respond to the other parts of his communications 
to the Observer, in our next number. 


Art, V.—A DESIGNATION AND EXPOSITION OF THE FIGURES 
oF IsaAIAH, CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tats chapter is a prediction of destructive judgments that 
are to be inflicted on the nations who are to be arrayed 
against Christ’s kingdom at his second coming, and of the 
ruin with which the earth itself is to be smitten where those 
judgments fall. 

1, 2. Apostrophes to the nations and the earth. ‘Come 
near, ye nations, to hear, and ye people hearken. Let the 
earth hear and its fulness, the world and all that comes 
forth of it,” v.1. This summons implies that the announce- 
ment that was about to be uttered is of the utmost moment, 
not only to the nations, but to the earth itself. It is not a 
slight event that will soon expend its influence, and leave 
no trace on the social or physical world of its occurrence, 
but is to be of the most direful gature, and fix a mark on 
the scene where it takes place, which time itself shall never 
erase. 

“ For there is anger to Jehovah against all nations, and 
wrath against all their hosts. He has doomed them, he has 
given them to the slaughter,’ v. 2. God is to visit them in 
anger, and take vengeance on them for their sins. That is 
to be the express object of his providence; the form his 
dispensation towards them is to take; and one means by 
which he is to accomplish their destruction is the sword. 
They are to be devoted to slaughter. The prediction im- 
plies that this is to be an extraordinary visitation ; not such 
a common providence as he often exercises over the nations, 
under which, though destructive wars occur, they still enjoy 
many seasons of peace, and are crowned with rich bounties. 
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It is to be a peculiar crisis, of which vengeance is to be the 
characteristic; and vengeance inflicted by the nations in 
slaughtering each other. 

8. Metaphor, in the use of melt, for drenched, or soaked. 
“ And their slain shall be cast out; and their corpses, their 
stench shall go up, and the mountains shall be melted with 
their blood,” v. 8. Their slain are to be cast out of their 
dwellings, cities, or fortresses, and left unburied; which 
indicates that their number is to be so great, and the diffi- 
culties of those who survive, so urgent, that it will be im- 
practicable, or inexpedient to attempt to inter them. The 
whole atmosphere is to be pervaded by their exhalations. 
The high grounds on which they are slain are to be softened 
with their blood, like a soil that is drenched with water, so 
as to run. This bespeaks a vast destruction, and by the 
hand of man. 

4. Metaphor, in the use of consume, for becoming dim 
or obscure. “For all the host of heaven shall consume 
away, and the heavens shall be rolled up like a scroll; and 
all their hosts shall fade like the fading ofa leaf from a 
vine, and like a withered fig from a fig-tree,” v.4. This 
prediction is very similar to that of Christ, Matt. xxiv. 29. 
“‘Immediately after the tribulation of those days, shall the 
sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken.” The events foreshown in these 
passages are undoubtedly*the same; and our Lord’s pre- 
diction, therefore, serves to explain that of the prophet. It 
shows that the period of the vengeance here predicted, is 
that of Christ’s second coming, and that the consuming away 
of the host of heaven, is their becoming dim, or obscured 
by clouds, smoke, or some peculiar condition of the atmo- 
sphere, so as not to give their light. That the region where 
these events are to take place, is to be turned into brim- 
stone and burning pitch, shows that there are to be earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions, as is foreshown in many 
other predictions of the vengeance that is to be inflicted at 
Christ’s coming. The rolling up of the heavens, therefore, 
like a scroll, is to be a rolling of the clouds, which is usually 
peculiarly violent and threatening at such eruptions: and 
the fading of the hosts of heaven, their obscuration by the 
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smoke, vapors, gases, and dust, with which the atmosphere, 
to a great height, becomes suffused. 

5, 6, 7. Comparisons. The rolling of the vapors and 
smoke with which the air is to be filled, like the rolling up of 
a scroll, is a motion that is common to clouds hovering over 
a volcano, and is seen only in them. The ejection of burning 
lava and vast volumes of flaming gas into the air, and the 
descent of cold currents from higher regions, generate violent 
gusts and whirlwinds that sweep the clouds round in circles, 
and roll them in masses as though they were scrolls. The sun, 
moon, and stars, instead of shining with a clear and brilliant 
light, are to be dimmed by the lurid vapors and smoke, like 
a leaf that withers, or a blighted fig that wears a sickly hue. 
That the prediction is thus literal ; that the events it fore- 
‘shows are what the language properly denotes—a rolling 
up of the cloudy elements with which the atmosphere is to 
be pervaded, and the dimming of the sun, moon, and stars, 
is certain, from these comparisons; as it is a law of the 
simile, that the things that are compared, are those which 
the terms by which they are designated, literally express. 
It is the rolling up of that which fills the upper regions of 
the air, that is compared to the rolling up of a scroll; and 
the dimming of the celestial orbs that is compared to the 
fading of a vine leaf: and they are the events, therefore, 
that are foretold; not political or ecclesiastical events—as 
spiritualizing commentators imagine—which the language 
does not signify. ~ 

8. Elliptical metaphor, in denominating the instrument of 
God’s vengeance with which the atmosphere is then to be 
pervaded, his sword. “For my sword in the heaven reeks: 
behold upon Edom it shall come down; and upon the 
people of my curse for judgment,” v.5. As God is not 
then to have a literal sword in the atmosphere, it is a 
different instrument of destruction that is to exist there, 
which is denominated his sword; and is the storm of fire 
and brimstone, the context and other predictions indicate, 
with which the air is then to be charged by volcanic erup- 
tions. By the heaven, is meant the high region of the air 
where that storm is to rage; and it is presented as the scene 
whence God’s sword is to descend, to distinguish it from the 
sword by which it is foreshown in the preceding verses, the 
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nations are to destroy one another. That aerial sword is 
represented as already reeking, or saturated with blood, 
which implies that men will have been destroyed by it, 
before it descends upon Idumea. And its office is to be to 
execute his vengeance upon the people whom he has sen- 
tenced to destruction. 

9. Metonymy of Edom for the people who are then to 
occupy it. The meaning of the passage therefore is—I have, 
in the high regions of the air, an instrument of destruction 
as effective as a sword. It already drips with the blood of 
crowds who have been slain by it; it shall descend upon 
Idumea, and be the final infliction on the people whom I 
have doomed to destruction. 

10. Elliptical metaphor, in denominating that fiery storm . 
asword: “A sword is to Jehovah; it is full of blood; it 
is smeared with fat; with the blood of lambs and goats; 
with the fat of the kidneys of rams,” v. 6. 

11. Metaphor, in exhibiting the sword as full of blood, 
to signify that it is drenched, or dripping with it. This also 
implies that it has already slaughtered a multitude. 

12. Metaphor, in denominating the slaughter it is to inflict 
on Edom, a sacrifice. “For there is to Jehovah a sacrifice 
in Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land of Edom. And 
unicorns shall fall down with them, and bullocks with bulls. 
And their land shall be soaked with blood; and their land 
made fat with fatness,” v. 6, 7. That it is not a literal sacri- 
fice, is clear from its being inflicted in vengeance, not in 
order to propitiation ; and from the consideration that the uni- 
corn was not among the animals appointed for sacrifice. That 
it is to be a literal destruction of life, is seen from the drench- 
ing of the earth with blood, and fertilizing it with carcases, 
which could result only from a real slaughter ; and that it is 
to extend to animals as well as men, is apparent from their 
being distinguished from them, precisely as in the following 
verse, the land is distinguished from the men and beasts by 
whose blood and carcases it is enriched. It is called a 
sacrifice, simply because there is to be a great destruction of 
choice animals, like that which took place at the feasts; not 
because of any resemblance in the reason of the destruction 
to the slaughter of beasts in sacrifice. It is predicted also, 
in Zechariah xiv. 15, that at the last great battle, when 
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Jehovah is to appear visibly for the delivery of his people 
from the nations who are to be assembled at Jerusalem 
against them, the animals in their tents are to perish by the 
same plagues as the men. By the unicorn, it is supposed by 
some a species of gazelle is meant; by others, a species of 
buffalo. As the instrument by which this destruction is to 
be wrought, is called a sword, it is in order that the descrip- 
tion may accord with that imputed nature, that it is said to 
be smeared with fat; with the blood of lambs and goats; 
with the fat of kidneys of rams; as in offering sacrifices, the 
knife was smeared with the fat as well as the blood; the 
fat and the kidneys being separated from the victim, and 
sometimes placed on it on the altar, and sometimes burned 
by themselves. It is a law that when an agent or instru- 
ment is metaphorized, the acts or conditions that are then 
ascribed to it, are in harmony with the nature that is 
imputed to it by the fighre: as, when “Judah” is called “a 
lion’s whelp,” it is added: “ he stooped down, he couched 
as a lion; who shall rouse him up ?” 

13, 14. Synecdoches, in the use of day and year, for time 
or period: “For it is a day of vengeance to Jehovah, a year 
of recompenses for the cause of Zion,” v. 8. This shows 
that the object of Jehovah’s interposition is to be the deli- 
verance of Zion from her armed enemies, who are to be 
assembled against her ; and that the time is therefore to be 
that of Christ’s second coming, when he is to descend and 
destroy the hosts who will have been besieging Jerusalem ; 
as foretold Isaiah Ixvi. 15-18; and Zechariah xiv. 1-15; 
where it is also foreshown that he will plead with them both 
by fire and by sword, and that the slain of Jehovah shall be 
many, 

The prophet next predicts the consequences to Edom, 
of this catastrophe. ‘ And her streams shall be turned to 
pitch, and her dust to brimstone, and her land shall become 
burning pitch. Day and night it shall not be quenched ; 
for ever shall its smoke go up; from generation to genera- 
tion shall it lie waste. There shall be no one passing 
through it for ever and ever,” v. 9,10. This change is to be 
wrought, doubtless, by a volcanic eruption; the only agent 
by which such effects are produced; and by the eruption by 
which the clouds with which the high regions ot the air are 
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to be filled, are to be rolled up as a scroll, and the sun, 
moon, and stars dimmed, as though fading into extinction. 
It confirms, therefore, the construction we have placed upon 
that part of the prediction. And this shows that the event is 
yet future,as no such catastrophe has hitherto befallen Idumea. 

15. Hypocatastasis, in the use of a line and stones as a 
plummet. “Then shall possess it (as a heritage) the 
pelican and porcupine; the crane and crow shall dwell in 
it. And he shall stretch upon it the line of confusion, and 
the stones of emptiness,” v. 11. Stretching a line and 
stones—as a plummet—the instrument by which spaces, as 
for buildings or inclosures, were determined, and walls 
separating them from the surrounding spaces were erected, 
are used by substitution for other acts, to denote that the 
region thus desolated, is to be determined in its dimensions, 
and separated from the neighboring regions, as by a wall; 
and the designation of the measuring line as a line of con- 
fusion, and the stones used as plummets, or stones of empti- 
ness, signifies that it is to be thus set apart and devoted to 
disorder and desolation. 

“As tothe nobles, there shall be none whom they 
shall call to the kingdom; and all her princes shall be 
nothing. And thorns shall come up in her palaces; 
nettles and brambles in her fortresses; and she shall 
be a home for wolves; a court for ostriches) The wild 
creatures of the desert shall meet with howling creatures. 
And the shaggy monster shall call to his fellow; only the 
night-monster reposes there, and finds for herself a resting- 
place. There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, 
and hatch, and gather under her shadow; and there shall 
the vultures also be gathered, every one with her mate,” 
v. 12-15. These, as far as their natures are known, are 
solitary, wild, and odious creatures, that shun the presence 
of man, and seem formed to live in secluded and desert 
regions. What a picture of desolation! What a token of 
the blight with which that scene is for ever to be smitten! 

16. Apostrophe. “Seek ye out of the book of Jehovah, 
and read. No one of them is wanting; no one lacks another 
(a mate). For my mouth it has commanded; and his 
Spirit, it has gathered them,” v. 16. The persons here ad- 
dressed, are those to whom the prophecy was to be made 
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known; and the book of Jehovah which they were to read, 
is doubtless the prophecy itself, and other parts of the Old 
Testament, that were written at the time of the prophecy, 
and speak of the animals which God had created. The 
meaning of the command, accordingly, is, Examine this 
catalogue of wild and odious creatures. You will find they 
are real, not mere spectres, or fictions. They are creatures 
that pair and have offspring. For God spoke them into ex- 
istence, and formed them, wild and unsocial as they are, 
to live together. 

17, 18. Hypocatastases.—“ And he has cast the lot for 
them, and his hand has divided it to them by line. They 
shall possess it for ever; to all generations shall they dwell 
therein,” v.17. Casting the lot for them, and dividing that 
desolate region to them by line, are used as substitutes for 
appointing it for their exclusive habitation. God created 
them with the natures that fit them for such a desert; he 
placed them there; and he has, by a sovereign act, assigned 
it to them as their home through all generations. This is a 
most emphatic warning, that the prophecy is to be literally 
interpreted, and is to have a literal fulfilment. It is not to 
be spiritualized by treating these birds and beasts as mere 
representatives of resembling classes of human beings. In- 
stead, it is to be taken in its natural meaning; readers are 
to see what the several animals are, that are here enume- 
rated; and they will find that they are real existences, and 
that they will actually possess the land of Idumea, after it 
has been converted into a solitude and waste, by the vol- 
canic eruption which is here foretold. 

The prophecy thus foreshows that there is a period ap- 
proaching in which God is to inflict vengeance on all nations, 
and that multitudes of them are to be destroyed by the 
sword and by the fires of his vengeance; that hostile hosts 
are to be assembled in Edom; and that the country is to be 
made a waste by volcanic eruptions, that are to fill the air 
with rushing clouds, shut out the light of the sun, and 
destroy the invading armies, with the flocks and herds col- 
lected for their sustenance; and that their extermination is 
to be in order to the deliverance of Jerusalem from their 
power; that Idumea is thereafter to remain desolate for 
ever, and to be inhabited only by the wild beasts and birds, 
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whose nature fits them to dwell in the most desolate and 
gloomy regions. 

Many commentators, however, reject this construction, 
and assign the prophecy what they denominate a spiritual 
meaning; making Edom a mere representative of Italy ; 
Bozrah of Rome; Zion of the true church; and those who 
are to be destroyed, of Roman Catholics. But this interpre- 
tation is, in the first place, wholly arbitrary. There is not 
the slightest ground for it in the text; and no reason can be 
given for it that will not be equally good for rejecting the 
grammatical sense of every other part of the Bible, and 
making its meaning depend wholly on the fancy of the ex- 
positor. Such a treatment of the word of God is not merely 
unjustifiable, it is one of the most reprehensible methods 
by which its truths are set aside. Next: that interpreta- 
tion cannot be carried through. If Edom, Bozrah, Zion, 
the nations, are all representative, and of spiritual things; 
must not the flocks and herds also, the slaughter, the blood, 
the pitch and brimstone, and the beasts and birds that are 
thereafter to inhabit Edom? But if “all the nations” that 
are to be assembled and perish in Edom, are representatives 
of all the human beings on whom the catastrophe is to fall, 
who or what is it that the lambs, goats, bullocks, and uni- 
corns denote? And what sort of a death is it that their 
slaughter represents? If it is spiritualized, must it not 
signify a spiritual death? But can the violent death of a 
lamb, or goat, or a bullock, properly represent the spiritual 
death ; that is, the apostasy from God of a human being? 
What human beings are there to be at that period who can 
apostatize from God? Can those who have been renewed ? 
Will not all others already be in apostasy? Can pitch and 
brimstone be representatives of the means by which men 
are led into apostasy? It is plainly impossible to carry the 
spiritualization of the prophecy through, without running 
into the most revolting extravagances and self-contra- 
dictions. It is only by limiting the spiritualization to the 
places and persons, and treating the other parts of the pro- 
phecy—the slaughter, the blood, the desolation, against 
their own principles, as literal, that those commentators 
elude these palpable impossibilities and absurdities. Thirdly : 
What on their theory can the hideous creatures represent 
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that are for ever to inhabit the country denoted by Edom, 
after it has been made a waste of burning pitch and brim- 
stone? Can they denote human beings? Is the spiritu- 
alized Edom to be inhabited after Christ’s coming by apos- 
tates, immeasurably worse than the present superstitious and 
idol-worshipping Catholics? Those unseemly birds and 
beasts are to propagate for ever. Are apostate human beings 
for ever to inhabit the earth after the Millennium commences, 
or closes, and propagate an endless series of generations? 
Such is the abyss of revolting errors in which the spiritu- 
alization of the prophecy plunges those who attempt it. 
That method of perverting it must, therefore, be abandoned. 
It must be taken in its plain grammatical sense, and thus 
interpreted, its predictions are intelligible; are worthy of 
the subject; and are corroborated by many others, in which 
the same great events or a portion of them are foreshown ; 
such as Zechariah xiv.; Isaiah ii. xxiv., lxvi.; Matthew 
xxiv. 29: 2 Thess. i. 7-10; 2 Peter iii. 10. 





Art. VI.—Lirerary anp Criticat Norices. 


1. Tae Bewier or tHE First Turee Centuries concerning Christ’s 
Mission to the Underworld. By Frederic Huidekoper. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Company. New York: C.S. Francis & Co. 
1854. 


Ir was the belief of the Christian fathers of the second and third 
centuries that Hades, the world to which the spirits of men pass at 
death, is situated in the depths of the earth; that the saints of all 
ages who had departed anterior to Christ’s incarnation, were detained 
in that prison; and that he, during the period between his death and 
resurrection, descended there and proclaimed to them his expiation ; 
and in a contest with Satan, vanquished him; and either then re- 
leased, or prepared a way for the liberation of the saints, and trans- 
ference to a higher world. It is the object of this volume to exhibit 
the opinions of the fathers on this subject. They are presented in 
extracts, chiefly, that are translated, and accompanied with such ex- 
planations as the author deemed needful to assist the reader to a just 
construction of their meaning. He says of the notion entertained by 
the fathers of the abode of the departed : 
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“ Paradise in Heaven, is, at the present day, regarded as the inter- 
mediate abode of the righteous until the resurrection. If any trace 
of this view can be found in the second and third centuries, it must be 
by inference, and that a very uncertain one, from the writings, either 
of Tertullian or Cyprian. The Gnostics, and such of the Catholic 
Christians as agreed with them in sending departed souls immediately 
to heaven, had no idea of ever bringing them down again to 
be united to their bodies. On the other hand, the party among 
the Catholics who defended a physical and general resurrection—for 
the two seem to have gone together—condemned as a grievous 
heresy, the opinion of the soul’s direct ascent to heaven, which they 
regarded as overthrowing the resurrection. They seem to have 
thought that if the soul once reached heaven and bliss, there was 
little likelihood of getting it back to earth. Tertullian would almost 
appear to have gone a step further, and to have concluded that, if 
people were hereafter to be raised out of the earth, the only method 
of securing this desirable end was by keeping them under it, until 
the appointed time.” 

Their opinions on this subject, and indeed on the whole work of 
Christ, especially those of Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, were 
extremely crude and mistaken. 


2. Tue Curist or History :—An Argument grounded on the Facts 
of his Life on Earth. By John Young, M.A. New York: R. 
Carter & Brothers. 1855. 


Tats is a highly original and important exhibition of the proofs 
with which Christ’s history abounds, of his Divine Mission and 
Deity. How are the peculiarities of his life, as a man, his character, 
his intelligence, his doctrines, his aims, to be accounted for, unless he 
was divine? He was born of an obscure family; he had no ad- 
vantages of education ; he labored as a carpenter for his subsistence ; 
he remained unknown to the nation till he entered on his ministry ; 
his ministry and his life itself were short; and yet he exhibited per- 
fect spotlessness, benignity, and wisdom; a perfect comprehension 
of himself; a perfect knowledge of man, and a perfect intelligence of 
God ; announced himself as divine; proclaimed that he had come 
into the world to redeem it from sin and its curse, by his death ; 
foretold his resurrection from the dead ; revealed his purpose to com- 
mission his disciples to preach salvation through his blood; to 
send the Spirit to renew the hearts of men and bring them to receive 
him as their Saviour; and to extend the kingdom he was then to 
establish, until he should conquer all his enemies, subdue the whole 
race to his sceptre, abolish the curse in all_its forms, and make 
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the world what it was originally designed to be, a world of perfect 
righteousness, blessedness, and immortal life :—and though opposed , 
rejected, and put to death, by the Jewish rulers and people, he 
actually died and rose in the character he claimed as Messiah, and 
instituted a kingdom that has subsisted through more than eighteen 
hundred years, into which vast crowds have been gathered, and that 
has answered in all its features and fortunes thus far, to his predic- 
tions respecting its course down to near the time when he fore- 
told he is again to come, and openly assume its sceptre. How are 
these great facts of his life, which are wholly peculiar to him, which 
lie wholly out of the sphere of other human minds, to which the 
faculties of other men, however eminently endowed they are, or culti- 
vated, have been totally inadequate, to be accounted or, except by his 
deity? These are the chief topics which Mr. Young treats ;—they 
form one of the finest themes that can engage the study of a Christian 
writer ; and they are handled by him in a highly original and happy 
manner. Many of the aspects in which he presents the Redeemer 
are in a measure new, and exhibit the glory of his character with 
eminent beauty, by the truth, delicacy, and force with which they 
are drawn. The work is excellently suited to correct the vague 
notions respecting Christ, that prevail with many of the speculative, 
especially, who have been drawn into the vortex of the fashionable 
idealistic and pantheistic metaphysics, which place God and man on 
much the same level. No candid mind can peruse it without seeing 
Christ’s immeasurable elevation above all human beings, and feeling 
that the perfection of his intelligence, the majesty of his truth and 
wisdom, and the sublimity of his love, are such as can belong only 
to an infinite being, and demonstrate that he is divine ; that he is ade- 
quate to the work he has undertaken; and that he has a just title 
to the homage which he claims. 


8. Tae Paraporic Teacuine or Curist, or the Engravings of the 
New Testament. By the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, B.A., Oxon. 
Incumbent of St. Thomas’ English Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1855. 


Mr. Drummonp employs the word parable in a more extensive 
sense than usual,—including under it a great number of comparisons, 
hypocatastases, and aphoristic sayings, that have no representative 
office. His expositions of them, however, are eminently evangelical, 
and present their meaning with clearness and force. He has no far- 
fetched solutions ; and makes no attempts to deduce doctrines from 
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the text, that have their origin in his fancy. He divides the parables 
into four great classes :—1. Those which exhibit the character and 
condition of man while in alienation from God. 2. Those which 
exemplify Christ’s character and work,, 3. Those which exhibit the 
effect of his grace on individuals. 4. And those which exemplify its 
working in classes and communities. Jn this last division, he 
treats of the parable of the sower, the growing seed, the wheat and 
tares, the great supper, the wicked husbandmen, and the marriage 
of the king’s son, and finally of the ten virgins, the ten talents, and 
the sheep and goats, that relate to Christ’s second coming, which 
Mr. Drummond, though not avowing himself a Millenarian, holds is 
to precede the conversion of the nations, and the institution of the 
Millennial Kingdom. The expositions are natural, brief, and pointed, 
and present and enforce the great lessons which the passages teach 
in an emphatic manner. 


4, Toe Sournern Cross anv Soutnern Crown: or the Gospel in 
New Zealand. By Miss Tucker. New York: R. Carter and 
Brothers. 1855. : 


TueEseE beautiful constellations, which shed their splendors on that 
distant sphere, are the title of a simple and touching history of the 
introduction and triumph of Christianity in New Zealand, occupied, 
until within thirty years, by one of the most cruel and debased of the 
heathenish races; now transformed, in a great measure, into peace, 
order, subjection to law, and the faith and love of the gospel. The 
annals of Christianity present few examples that equal it in wonder- 
fulness. It has been most conspicuously and emphatically the work 
of the Divine Spirit ; and displays in a majestic form, his new-creating 
power, and the beauty of the change that is wrought by his enlight- 
ening and renewing gifts. The same apprehensions of Christ are 
flashed into the minds of the renovated there, however humble their 
powers, and slight their general knowledge, as here; and the same 
affections towards him made to glow in their hearts. A crowd 
already, after having given bright evidences of their reconciliation to 
God, have passed from that scene to the realms of light: and there 
is reason to hope the gospel will continue to triumph there, till Christ 
comes in the clouds of heaven, and reduces all the tribes of the earth 
to submission to his sceptre, and raises them from the degradation 
and curse of sin, to unsullied righteousness, and an undecaying life. 
The history—which opens with a description of the island and its 
population,—is written with simplicity and taste, and abounds with 
recitals of the most novel and interesting events. 
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5. Tae Divine Love. By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Minister in the 
United Presbyterian Congregation, Glasgow, and Professor of 
Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. 


Tue work of redemption is too often regarded as a measure of 
expediency or wisdom in the government of God, designed to prevent 
his character from being misunderstood, and to exert beneficent 
influences on his other worlds, rather than as emanating especially 
from his love. The Scriptures exhibit it as the work of love. It 
was of the Father’s love to the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. It was because of Christ’s love that he came into 
the world, and gave himself a ransom for us ; and it is because of the 
Spirit’s love that he descends and renews the minds of those who are 
saved, and prepares them for the inheritance of eternal life. These 
are the themes, beautiful, refreshing, and elevating, treated by Dr. 
Eadie, in this volume, with much copiousness of thought and warmth 
of feeling., The subject is exhaustless, and is to be meditated, 
revolved, and cherished as a resident in the heart, rather than dis- 
missed on a cursory perusal. The chapter on the Spirit is particularly 
pleasing. We realize more easily the love of Christ in assuming our 
nature, and dying for our redemption ; and feel the grandeur of his 
purpose to come and take possession of the world which he bought 
with his blood, bring all nations to submit to his sway, raise his dead 
saints from the grave, and repealing the curse in all its forms, 
continue the work of redemption, and reign over the ransomed race 
through all future ages. Yet the condescension and love of the 
Spirit are almost equally wonderful, in stooping to enter and strive 
with the debased and stubborn hearts of men, converting them to 
love, and maintaining them in allegiance through the trials of their 
warfare here. Not a beam of heavenly light has ever shone into 
their souls, but was flashed on them by his power. Not an emotion 
of love has ever glowed in their hearts, but it was kindled by his 
grace. And an equal‘ beauty and sublimity invest his purpose at 
length to exert his life-giving power on all the countless myriads and 
millions who are to spring into being from age to age, and maintain 
them in unsullied rectitude and unfaltering love, through their im- 
mortal existence. What a grandeur of love it bespeaks ! 

No one can read the volume without having his thoughts quick- 
ened and elevated, and his heart kindled and dilated. No one can 
meditate its theme without being impressed with the majesty that 
is reflected on us by the love with which we are regarded by God. 
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6. Tue Priest, roe Puriran, AND THE Preacuer. By the Rev. 
J. C. Ryle, author of Wheat or Chaff, Rich or Poor, &c. New 
York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1855. 


Ta1s volume contains three highly discriminative and_ spirited 
Lectures addressed to young men, on the Lives and Times of Latimer, 
Baxter, and Whitfield. They are written with earnestness, point, and 
candor; present a graphic picture of the most important periods of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries in England ; and 
hoid up to the respect and admiration of those to whom they were 
delivered, thrée of the Protestant preachers of that kingdom most 
distinguished for their gifts, the fidelity with which they proclaimed 
the gospel, the greatness of their labors, and the success with which 
God crowned their ministry. There are two other addresses also, one 
presenting hints to young men for the regulation of their conduct ; 
the other enforcing the duty of zeal in religion. The superiority to 
denominational prejudices by which the volume is marked, the 
important lessons it teaches, and the spirit of genuine evangelical 
Protestantism which it breathes, adapt it excellently to interest the 
young, and lead them to elevated views of the courage, the self-denial, 
the laboriousness, and the faith, that characterize the ministers of the 
gospel whom God crowns with eminent success. 


7. Tue Curistran Lire. Its Course, its Hindrances, and its Helps. 
By Thomas Arnold, D.D., Head Master of Rugby School. Phi- 
ladelphia: Lindsay and Blakisfon. 1856. 


Tuts volume opens with a caustic essay on the writings of Mr. New- 
man and his Tractarian associates, and exposure of their egregious 
error in substituting tradition for the Bible, superstition for Chris- 
tianity, and the hierarchy for the church. Then follows a series 
of lectures addressed to his pupils, in which many of the great 
truths of religion are treated with much originality and force, espe- 
cially in their practical relations. His aim was to make his hearers 
acquainted with themselves ; to impress them with the necessity of 
controlling their passions ; to unfold to them the principles by which 
they should be governed ; to exemplify the nature and the difficulties 
of piety; and prompt them to a virtuous, a religious, and a useful 
life. He is never common-place nor prolix. His thoughts are clear 
and fresh, often unfold his subjects in new aspects, and lead the mind 
into fields never before explored, and glowing with objects of unex- 
pected interest and beauty. 
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8. Manvat or Sacrep History. A Guide to the Understanding 
of the Divine Plan of Salvation, according to its Historical Deve- 
lopment. By John H. Kurtz, D.D., Professor of Church History 
in the University of Dorpat. Translated from the Sixth German 
edition, by Charles F. Schaeffer, D.D. Third edition. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 1856. 


Tus is a highly learned and interesting manual of the acts of God 
towards our world, and the personages who acted a part, and the 
events that have occurred under his administration, as they are re- 
corded in the Sacred Scriptures. The author begins with the creation 
in Genesis, and following the narrative, treats of every transaction, 
every important person, every revelation, every legal enactment ard 
institution, and every event of interest, in the order in which they 
occur, to the close of the evangelic history; and gives the neces- 
sary explanations of their nature and design. It is brief, lucid, Scrip- 
tural on the great doctrines of redemption, and though in its view of 
the future it places the advent of Christ after the Millennium, and 
falls into some other errors, it is on the whole a rich repository of 
Biblical knowledge, and is excellently suited for use in families, 
schools, and higher seminaries, where such summaries of sacred 
history are employed. 


9. Tue Wortn’s Jusiez. By Anna Silliman. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1856. 


Tuer object of this volume is to set forth the Scriptural doctrine that 
the earth, instead of being annihilated at Christ’s coming, as is gene- 
rally supposed to be the purpose of God, is then to be freed from 
the curse ; be made the scene of Christ’s kingdom and reign; and 
be occupied for ever by mankind in the natural life. The author 
first shows that there are no indications in the Scriptures that the 
earth is to be struck from existence at Christ’s advent ; next, that they 
directly teach that it is then to be renewed ; that Christ is to descend 
and reign in it; that it is to be the habitation of men for ever; and 
that this appropriation of it entered as an important element into 
the covenant with Abraham and with the Israelites; the promise 
to David of the perpetuity of his line and throne; and of the pro- 
phecies of the everlasting kingdom and reign of the Messiah. These 
great points, which occupy the chief part of the volume, are clearly 
and abundantly established. If on here and there a topic views are 
advanced from which we dissent—such as that the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, and the institution at Sinai, made provision for the exemption of 
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the Hebrews from death, had they rendered them a perfect obedience ; 
and that the New Jerusalem which the prophet beheld coming 
down from heaven, betokens the descent to the earth of a real 
material city,—they do not affect the main argument. The writer, 
though not discussing them at large, regards it as the doctrine of 
the Scriptures, that the second advent is to take place anterior to the 
Millennium ; that the holy dead are then to be raised and enter on 
their reign with Christ; and that the antichristian powers being 
destroyed, the surviving nations are to be converted, and the world 
become a paradise of beauty, righteousness, and bliss. The theme, in 
a measure novel and highly attractive, is treated with a directness, 
earnestness, and force, that engage the interest of the reader, and will 
secure the work, we trust, a large circulation, and useful influence. 


10. Work; or, Prenty tro Do, anv How to Do rr. By Mar- 
garet Maria Brewster. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1855. 


Tuts is the title to a series of tasteful and spirited chapters on the 
way to be agreeably and usefully employed ; to be and to make friends ; 
to be gentle, holy, wise, and happy, and aid others to be such in the 
various spheres of domestic and social life. They are written with 
ease and sprightliness; abound with simple and pointed thoughts 
that sparkle with the light of truth and beauty; present bright pic- 
tures of the possibilities of usefulness and happiness in every rank and 
relation; and teach how to realize them ; how to culture the dispo- 
sitions, and form the habits that are requisite to them; how to seize 
occasions; how to overcome difficulties ; and how to convert ob- 
stacles into aids, and ills into blessings, and invest the dark and 
rugged pathway of life with the soft radiances of heaven-born love, 
joyousness, and hope. 


11. Tae Srate or tHe Sout BETWEEN DEATH AND THE REsuRREC- 
tion. By the Rev. Phineas Blakeman. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1855. 


Tue author treats in this little volume of the intimations that are 
given in the Scriptures, of the condition of souls, especially of the 
redeemed, in the period between death and the resurrection, and 
maintains that they are conscious and active; that they have powers 
of perception ; that they live in society ; that they recognise and com- 
municate with each other ; and that they make progress in knowledge 
and are happy. He falls into the common error of representing that 
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their resurrection is not to take place till after the close of the Millen- 
nium. It is written in a plain style, and will be read with interest 
and profit by those especially whose thoughts, from the loss of 
friends, or the approach of death, are turned to the great scenes that 
are to follow their departure from the present life. 


12. Tue Bririsn Pertopicats. Republished by Leonard Scott & Co. 


Tue Quarterlies for October and November present their usual 
variety of talented and interesting articles. The Westminster has a 
severe diatribe on Dr. Cumming, of London, in which, if the writer 
points out some serious faults in that popular preacher, he discloses 
in equal strength a deep aversion to the great truths of the gospel 
which Dr. C. proclaims. The London Quarterly has a highly inter- 
esting essay on the biographical notices of men of science, by Arago 
and Brougham. An article on the Charities and the Poor of London 
presents an appalling picture of the debasement and misery of vast 
crowds in that metropolis; but a hopeful view of the agencies that 
are of late employed by the benevolent, to ameliorate and elevate 
their condition. The Edinburgh, in a review of the late works on the 
Plurality of Worlds, takes the side of Sir David Brewster, and argues 
for a plurality against the author of the Essay, who denies it. An 
eulogistic article on Tennyson’s Maud—if an index of the popular 
judgment—indicates a singular decay of poetic taste, and the growth 
in its place of a morbid passion for the vague, the unmeaning, and 
the unnatural, An article on Paragraph Bibles urges very strenuously, 
a revision of the common English version. The most important 
article in the North British, is on Home Reformation and Christian 
Union: which gives a startling estimate of the ignorance, vice, and 
wretchedness that hold vast multitudes in their vassalage, not only in 
the great cities, but in the rural districts of England, Wales, and 
Scotland; while it indicates also, that great and in a measure 
successful efforts are making by the various religious denominations, 
to rescue them from their debasement, and raise them to intelligence 
and virtue. 





ERRATA. 
On page 416, seventh line from the bottom, instead of Matt. evii. 8 read 
zevit. 3. 
The article, Notes on Scripture, should have had the signature Pano, 





